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t ' PREFACE. 

TN this new edition of an often-republislied work no 
attempt has been made, as has generallj been done, to 
bring it up to date by a vast accumulation of footnotes. 
•The book has been regarded exclusively from the historical 
side, in the belief that in that form it will be most useful 
to the student. Footnotes are given only when they have 
seemed absolutely necessary as correctives of the text ; 
and the short introductory sketch of the history of political 
economy gives an outline of the development of the science, 
both before and after the epoch which was marked by the 
pnl^ioation of this woi^> ^ 


E.B.B. 
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INTRODUCTORr SKETCH OP THE HISTORY 
of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

P OLinOAL Econom 7 is essentiallj a modem dqiart- 
ment of learning. It may be defined as tbe science 
whidi treats of the production, distribution, and exchange 
of commodities^ In the ancient world we hare only fitful 
adumbrations of the conception of such a science. In the 
Eftiddle ages proper, as might natui^y be expected, no 
advance is made. Indeed, the idea i^lf is eren lost. 
Production was almost exclusirely for use, and trade or 
exchange were so little developed that the economic aspect 
of things never presented itself distinctively. At the end 
of the fourteen^ century, however, when the mediseval 
order was gradually breaking up, and the germination of 
the modem industrial system was beginning to be apparent, 
a French bishop tin the service of Charles Y. of IVance, 
and a translator of Aristotle, revived the teaching of the 
great master of ancient speculation, but with no immediate 
results. Early in the sixteenth century, the famous 8 ls> 
tronomer and mathematician, Copernicus, wrote a treatise 
on tile ooining of money, again based on the prindples of 
Aristotle: towards the end of the century modem 

economic science began to take shape in tiie great meioan* 
tile theory which held sway more or less almost until the 
days of Adam Smith, ^ore his time there were, how^ 
ever, isolated writers who attacked mote or less 
perepieuity the fallacies of this theory, tmd had <glimpi9es, o 
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in some cases not inconsiderable, of the more sdentifio 
doctrines developed in later times. The leadings develop- 
ments of political economy since Adam Smith’s time have 
been (1) the classical economy expounded by Bicardo, 
^Malthus, J. B. Say, James Mill,* Ac., Ac., which for a long 
time held almost undisputed possession of the field ; (2) 
as a later development, what is known as the ’’vulgar 
economy," consisting of the attempts made |y writers such 
as Wagner, Laveleye, Jevons, and Sidgwick, tof modify the 
classical economy in such a way as to justify leg^lative 
interference with the unrestrained fre^om of modern 
capitolist production; and (8) the socialistic e<x>nomy of 
Earl Marx and his school 

Amongst the Greeks, where commerce (in the ancient 
sense of the word, id^lying the direct exchange of coifft 
modifies) was considerably extended, are found the first 
germs of this as of all other sciences. Economic questions 
could hardly escape the notice of philosophers, least of all 
of those in the first rank. Accordingly we find Plato and 
Aristotle alluding to the more important matters oon> 
nected with the exchange of wealth in a maimer which 
shows considoable insight into the question. Its produc- 
ticm, however, entered but slightly into their oalculationB. 
The iiistitation of slavery, upon which ancient industry 
was based, could not fail to obscure the importance of this 
aspect of the subject. Plato, indeed, perceives that labour 
^ the source of all wealth; but the conditions of his time 
peerentod him from seeing m their true light the coase* 

quences of this doctrine. Li the " Bepublic"* he says: 

• 

^ Joim Stuart 1181 srtiiiib fai SMiny respaetlalaiw as an sdsotie iHiio 
tjjed to reoooeila the anyieldiag ” laws’* of the dsssical eoonony witih 
hisheasTaleotnatar^ Be isinasensetheptsemar of fiw‘’ Ta]gar'’ 
seoiMiMDy, bat oanmt bt dassed amongst its onoaeBta. 
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"Tha^whicli gives rise to society is our inability to satisfy 
our owa. desires, and the need we have for a large number 
of things. Thus necessity having compelled men to 
combine with one another, society is established for the 
sake of mutual assistance. . . . One gives to another 
what he has in return for what he has not, only because 
he believes it will be to his advantage.” And then he 
goes on to sh|^ the beneficial results of the division of 
labour. 

A much less important figure, Xenophon, has also some 
interesting observations on the subject. His "(Ekono> 
mikos,’*<^br “The Economist,” though primarily dealing 
with the domestic economy of the Gre^s and the practice 
of agricultuK, is interspersed with passages concerned with 
social economy in its wider sense. He qtiaintly speaks of 
vMalth as whatever is useful to a malk^ “ A man’s wealth 
is only what benefits him. Suppose a man used his money 
to buy a mistress by whose influence his body, his soul, 
and his household would be all made worse, how could we 
then say that his money was of any advantage to liim ? . . . 
“ We may then exclude money also from being counted 
as wealth, if it is in the hands of one who does not know 
how to use it.” * But he believes that money differs essen- 
tially from other kinds of wealth. " There is this diffe- 
rence,’’ he writes, “between silvar-getting and other pro^^ 
f essions, that whereas other men — ^bratiers and bhM&sndth^ 
for instance, — ^when their trades are overstocked, are in- 
jured because the price of their commodities is necessarily 
lowered by the multitude of seUers, similarly a good har- 
vest and a plentiful vintage does harm to the farmers, and 
focees ttihm to leave their occupations, and to turn mer- 
chants or bankers ; witii silver it is otherwise; 4he more 
ore. is found, and the more mines are vvorked, the morf 
-pe(9liili seek to possess it, and the more vf/sn. are empl<fyed. 

* *' Uikonomikos,’* di. i., 12-14. * * 
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; w . If there aire any who have more than iJiey require, 
they hoe>rd it up with as- much pleasure as if they actually 
ma4e use of ih . . . And in war what resource have we 
left hut silrer to purchase necessaries for our support, and 
to hire allies for our defence P ” ' We find here the germs 
of the mercantile theory, although Xenophon, in common 
with most of his contemporaries, regarded agriculture as 
the only industrial occupation not altogeth^ contemptible 
for the free man. His -riew of the relative advantages to 
the human constitution of the agricultural and the handi- 
craft life displays a considerable amount of enlightenment, 
on one side of the question at least. “ Not only are the 
mechanical arts despised, but States also have a bad 
opinion of them— and justly. For they injure the health 
the workmen and overseers, by compelling them to sit 
indoors, and often aH day before a fire, and when the bo^ 
is weakened the mind also is made weaker and weaker.” ‘ 
But in this depreciation of the artisan’s craft we see the 
beginning of the physiomitic fallacy that agriculture is the 
oidy original source of wealth. The following extract 
from the " Qikonomikos ” will illustrate the view of slavery 
common to the ancients, and which appears, as will be 
seen, no less in Aristotle and later writers. He takes it 
for granted that the citizen will have slaves to work for 
him. “Men do not live as animals do, imder the open 
vault of heaven, bat evidently require shelter. To have 
anything to bring within that abater, they must also have 
'men to perform the works of the field, such as tilling and 
’sowing, planting trees, tending the flocks, from which are 
obtained the necessaries of life. An4 further, when these 
necessaries are brought within, they must have bthers to 
look after them at wdl as A wife to superintend the 
business of the house.** ' 

f 

* Means of fianadi^ the BeTeaius of Adwm. 

' * “Vild"di.iv. * (a.Tii.,jlf. 
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aStaqphon we will gjye one xnoi» <nriir» < | ' 
M anticipation in ti>a«.anmpt 
ItflM of tbe modem etMmomio objection to war ai ludl 
tiie Oobden*Biic^t sdhooL any man,** In wiitea* 
•* 010 . baTfr so wild a notion as to imagine thiiiM wil 

i^n^^lltimte more to the fiici»ase of zidies ttian pea(Mk 

90 better way to dedde tim controrersy <baaV appealing 
>|bOeiiM«iA of f onner ages, and producing pNedcUati 
teijhe coa^mi^ out of our own story. ... B is anstbsuid 

Silji tain onr authoniy and rq>utation ataronir im *deiiK 
fCwgaopsentsthosearelmppiestwholumeQntinawl^^ • 

Wfix/* ^ ^ ^ 

'^y|lib''wums of Aiistotleon the sn 14 ee^|eoonmny SSraeonk^ 
l|ilildpirt]|to bis “Ethics ** and »H|<^in his “ Pditim** ^ 
n(e clhi^ters of thip fifth hoo|; of the “Ethics,” relatirato 
li|9ind>fl^atotoofsmili^ The“^E* 

i|Ni^^jQ(»|toins the lioUowing statement on the suld9i$ ofi 
‘“‘^^hlJirhich, as will he seen, an approzimatkm is fo^ 
toftset Tiew of the function of money, Plato also 
haye had ftaeonahle tiewa upon this sobj^it* 
:effadyf(Mnetiel^,Axist^ writes: “ISieinwM 
l^thiiigs which they ]||d^jdlgiae|ahaA^ 

-^id. ahindof harto^b^ltiM^^ 
asitiods who -rHwp^ii mtmmSS. 
^hP^i|||p^^aiaa of life: ^yingaadiec«dTi9gtilne,f«r^^ 

s^ior coin and the like. . , . EM Ae yaaioot 
^ hfe Ito npt eatily oaniad ahoih and hansiiiH 
I ip emp^in^Asir dttHnfli wtiih each ethar 
wh^ wai^tzinaicaUy uaef^and easily a|^ 
|heptopotot#li%-fo9 iTin iilli b iron, 
<l^thto typ(^e wnea»y w 

e» ^ 
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I , . TjPiMlIb is «S^ed bj many t»1^ ofily a quantity of 
oaan. . » . Others xoaintain that ooised money is a sham, 
a Ifting not natural, but oOnventional only, whidi irould 
hatto no iralue or use for any of the jnyq^Bes of daily life 
it imff&Br commodity were substituted hf the users. In* 
deed,^ who is rich in coin may often be in want of 
necess^ fooi. And how can that be wealth of which a 
man may have a great abundance, and yeh perish with 
hunglr, Ifidas in the fable, whose in8e^tiiM.e prayer 
Oretything that was set before him into gold.*' * 
in the t^e connection Aristotle considers the various 
wajKi of iboue^making, and incidentally refers to the 
ibhc^^ce of the trade of ln<mey>lto^g, which wm 
^ htbivereal throughout the aaticnt world! “ The m^sfrlmted 
be writes, “ of money-mahing, and wii||[i «eai<!lii,ds 
wwlwy." « - ; 

Another passage, also from the '‘FditicS,** tU^.that 
the ancients looked upon slavery as no less a matA 
nnd permanent institution, than tiw modem mid^llH^MS 
econondsts regard the system of wage labour attisefte)^ 
aenttime. Aristotle would have considered quite aiuhapiatt 
4hei idea wf « Condition of society in wl^ ti>e mQhtio* 
ol mdttar and dave no longer ezisted,«8 tiui late liVefsaeok 
JevbnB,%or emii^le, mi^t have looked npon the eon^ 
tion «f a oociety^ which the antithesis tif 4M.piti^ am 
labourer did not o|tein. The pattage in questioh Is as 
ilSllows : “Itiaaiatme herself ^ihohee created etyveiy. . . . 

' ^Diere are qjf the human raty indiyidnals as merior to 
ethers as the body is ln#« souL or the be^ mtomaui 
thee^ am bemgs suitable for the labo^ of the bdly ahne, 
aidiilM^leof Thesefau 

qw dsftinetV nat ibj t p'iWin^ >eoan|t timal 
, to d/M to obey. ... X«t ns 

;0|^lgde win these fllqcipleB that nq|jm cyeatee leine 
‘ ' »“BBhtK»,*l>k. 4 oh 
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men for liberfy and^iifaierB for Blareiv ; that' it luefn^ 
and ja«t that the alaTe should obey^ ^ The ref|der 'will 
peyoeiTe how emotfy this psMSjge is paraQ^ed bj^ the 
statements of inidtie«olass eeonomists, that iaoaj^iy, 
lasiness, and thr^essnees 'will ineritably cond^Bui a 
ia^ portion of the population always to ^M)nr for • mere 

Sudh ideas %a the Bomans had upon economy were, as 
might be»espeoted, esi^iially similar to thme «f the 
Greeks. The trade of the Boman Empire was so in^yhateiy 
bqnnd up with the fiscal system, that it oonsi^|ted of li(|tlo>^ 
more than the gathering of taxes, eitfanr in the form ' 
a^fricultiti^d produets or the psecions metdi. Henoelha^ 
warmen less likelihoed then amongst the Gre^ peo]fies<^ 
t]|p) fsstQtla^NL of an economical sdmioe properly so ca]]{|£ 
f&e <mly ^uestioft which seems to haye interested Ihf 
thistHnnection was that as to the nature of 
maa^* ^miny adrocates the preyention of the eiportatioB , 
of moti^''on mercantiUst grounds, and in oommon with 
oner Boman writers, oondemns usury in most unqualified 
tentti. hjn, the second century, the great juxisconsultb, ' 
<BDmnds clearly enough the true gnd 
fttnetilli of monq^s '‘The origin of buying a^jNSMng 
is In eSrchangft, formerly there were n» ocins, ahd mes- 
cSanlBm ynm in no way distmguidied from 
Eyeiyman accoidingto the neoessii|»pf the time and of 
things, ^shaaged what w4M> useless |o him fur what ‘wm 
useful, and it wai genonlfy ease that iq^t one had 
atmnd«(Qoe oC another was defioid|||n. Bat as it did not 
always AsQy happen that when one person hpd ‘what 
amHhm desired, that (tHam had also what the fir|t ded^ : 
a subiitpnce was jt^billjliioee genefal iu^ dufridt 
obriated the difS(inltlei,«l ezdhang| bji nirini]; li iiurtiwiip 

• * * . A. • 

t M Amd jimniiEaadMta.” STiiL.i. 1. 
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mafares TbiisiilMfhmoe, haring leoe^red a pablioib^ 
lM|i xiae^and ralne aa a material than aa a qnaatity, 
and ii no longer oalled merdundiae hut money.*’ 
^^oeforward, aa already in^nated, there ia a great ga{^ 
»ja thahiatoiy ol eoonomio adence. Agiicnltnre had been 
' thron^nt the entire anoient 'world the dominating laranoh 
^^.|>rodneti()iu Poring the Empire the ayatem of 
^ agrioidtare on a large aoale, increaaingly t&ded to aweep 
$pway tiiepafcte euUum. The lat^fundiim waa a large eatate 
; who^ waaonltiTatedby a large number oi alarea, under the 
nd a vUlietu, or oreraeer, who waa alao a alare, 
hia power waa practically abaolute over hie fubor- 
A riinilax [syatem<^ 'waa adopted in the oaae at 
" But aa tiie «irnen became impoyd!$^ 
^ihe towna decayed, the laiifu$tdi»irete drridej Op iid|p 
^ Tporthma, whioh w^ di^butedapiongat the «ulti> 
iraton. Theae leceiTed for their kb^p only liriiixt|iw <^ 
a ninth ppt of the yearia produce.^. Then many of 
" were united together into oohmieB. and paid a totapi^ 
fSBi ereiy year to the ownera.^ They were not akTei, iii( 
||atw^^t^ 

. at 0ct» |f , tim middle agea. 





i; it'waainuBuiyaiMdtaa^gpK^ 
talmti chkfl^play lo fiurlii oM 
Monomic. What h||: alr^y been aoqpiir^ firfii ti^ 
^pp the ppppa of tao^ 



•:Saila|pi 
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letttmto the early forms of tribal and gentill life in wMdi 
ao-oalled primitiTe or natural oonuntmism prevail^ and 
whieh bad been the stage of social erolntion o’btainidg 
amoi^tst the Germanic peoples ]^nons to their migrations. 

From all this it will be seen that the conditions of life m 
the middle ages were such as to render economic science urn 
imposnbility, even had the intdlectnal development of Gie' 
time pesmittel it. Nicole Qresme, bishop of Insien^ walif 
the fhrst to breah the long silence. Ihi Aristotle, the fonn^ 
(rf mediiBtalphiloSi^hy, he naturally looked for li^htontibe^ 
economic question now with the growth of toims 
beginning to present itself. In his treatise **Dn the 
Ac., of m<mey, foUowmg and eiq)anding AristoGerhe specAs 
of it as an artificial- instrument InvmLteA for the emto 
jpchange of wealth.** He does not fall intd the common 
error of supponng tiiat mon^ ia the only form Of wtiAtii, 
bat wtites>^-AJl moneys are artifidal wealth, and noh 
.otimrwise, for it may happen that a man has abundance of 
jOuii, and yet may ^ of hunger; ” and he qnotea the 
etoi^ of Midas, previously died 1^ Aristotle in his 
^Fwtios,** to prove this. He goes on to show what make 
^Id^ aid silver the most 8uitahle|Sahftaiic« to*«|S ^dh 
mqn^, and the evils which result ^m dehasihg tlA iBnin^ ‘ 
ige. After Oiesme, who died in 1882, there is againsileiioe 


ithieh appeared in 1520. Both wM directly inspiied by 
iieoesBities of taiation, the <me l^those of France, and 
oGter of Fdand. 

|;3!owwdB the dose of the Bix|mth oehttiiy, whm the 
ihttd^iena of medimvak were rapUfy 8?^^ t^||||Me, 

d^llodeKn, life^ attention begms tp bMirected, in 

ibvrardf prdllnna. .Almihrt ’ 

r in Idk^, l!rimce, and Englai^we finf ^ 
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modem economical treatisee published. Fnconsciencdj in. 
the minds of men a theoiy of commerce had grown up, 
based upon the simplest and most superficial obserra* 
tion of economic phenomena, to wit, that the precious 
metals were the concentrated form of all wealth, and this 
in spite of the dear ins^ht of Aristotle and his followers 
to the contrary. Enthusiasm fc^ commerc#' had afisen 
witii the recent expansion of the world*mArket, and men, 
fpC seeing trade continually produce large fortunes, instino- 
tively came to the eondusion that in trade^lhat isH^x- 
diaiige— is to be found the source of wealth, and that its 
Symbol and agent, money, was its sole repository. This 
was the celebrated mercantile system ; the great corollary 
from it being tiie doctrine of die balance of trade, so calted, 
which declared it necessary to the pi^periiy of a coim^ 
that the exports should always exceed the imports, inasmuch 
as by this means bullion flowed into the eountry, while 
otherwise there was a loss. > The rise m prices, due to the 
influx of gold and sHver from the newly-discovered Aihihrica, 
had.didocated thacommerdal relations tima^ and 


|iet men thinhing on the nature of economie proSesses, 
' mfilBt the attempts ti govemmerri, aridi^ out of '^e 
mdrcilntile theory, to debase tihe coinage ja the hope^^ 
Apeby increasing their wealth, gave a practical thm to 
me Thribus controversies. 

Jean Bodin, a Kjpch wr^^ |ra| 'ar^or of "Les six 
livres de la B^ubli^u^' aril of a on witdusraft, 
in which he was a firm beUevor. The lattdr wark, '^f1teL 
DiSmonomanie des advocates tht mmotmmtr^of 
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idi<nred conclnsiTdy thsfc prices had rised, and aJ^ the 
canse of their rise : “ The ahnndance of gold and silver, 
whidi is the wealth of a country, ought in part to explain 
Ihe rise in prices : for if ther^yas a scarcity of them as m 
the past times, it is very certoin that everything would be 
as much cheaper as the gold and silver were dearer.” ^ 

A book nith practica^y the same purpose was published 
in England Ihortl/ #fter Bodin’s by W. S. (Williaof 
SjaiEord), in wMchi the rise^ in pti<^s is again, discussedy ^ 
an^ shown io bo^due to the influx of gold and silver from 
America.^ About the same time two Italian writers. Count 
Gasparo Scarufi and Bernardo Davanzati, both published 
works * daalmg with the money question. Both attack the 
debasemeht of the ooinagey and the former propounds a 
l^eme fo^ the adoption ef universal money. A little later 
^toido ^rra published his “Brief Tract on the Causes 
iduch produce abundance of gold and silver.” * 


The 'first writer who eqiployed the term “political 
ec(A<aay” in its modem sense, -was a Frenchman named 
H. Cbil^tjen. dq Watteville^ In his “^Ti^tise on Political 
EconomyJ^ 'he gives a formal exposition of the mercan- 
fSe system. This system also fqund in Thomas lHuiiy' a 
<ittge Fngliebt merchant, ai^ealous and able defender. *2^^' 
'Wote two works, one published at the beginning of the 
century on the East India trade,* and the second in 

e % 


^ Beponae (ik PaiuMlIiM de Malestroict, touohant 

£|kio{iAriB8ement de toutee ohoees et le moyen de remedier.” Paris, 1578. 

« "A oonipendious or briefe examinatioii of oertajne ordinary oom- 
plriflets of'Onr oslmtryinen, 1587.” 

sopra le Monetei” I69li0hj Count Oasparo |ksaniffi 
lieriioa deUa Mbnete ; Bernardo Paranzati, 1588. " ^ 

f Brerel^ttato. ■ ^ 

* **Trait5 de Q^nonie politiqiM,” by H. Chr4tien A WalteriBe, 

im. - / I 

* ^l>i8oonr8e of the 1|pde from England unto bji 

inmaa Mun. and edition, 163L 
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title, “Eoi^land'fe hf Foreign Tmde.” 

» The latter work*oontaiiui the following statements, whi(^ 
embody the teaching of the mercantile sdiool: — "1^ 
"Ordinary means to encrease^onr wealth and treasure is 
Forraign Trade, wherein we must ever observe this rule; 
to sell more to i^rangorB yearly "titan we consume of 
theirs in value ” 11) ; and, '' we ]^ve no other means 

to get treasive bi^ 1^ forraign trade" (p, Ife). He pleads 
5- for sumptuaay' laws, “so that men would soberly refrain 
from ezcesnve consumption of foreign wares in tiieir ^^et 
and rayment, with, such often change of fashions as is used 
BO much the more to encrease the waste and charge ; which 
^ 'tioesnre more notorious amongst us than in former ages” 
(p. 16). In tins way, he thinks, importations would be 
diminished, and the amount of 'k^salth, i.e., treasiq^p, 
annually received, be increased. He is, however, oblig^ 
to slightly modify his system, so far as to allow mon(^ to 
be occasionally carried out of the country, but only in 
ordm that it might return with other money thatdthad 
gal%aed as it rolled; ^ * 


0 The importance, indeed, of the mercantile enror lay not 
so qmch in tile belief that money was ^onymous Udth 
wealth as in tlm corollary fromit, that w^tii was on^^.lo ^ 
be^btainedby means of trade; and the later EngHsh ttiitmi^ 
feim alimore or less conscionB of this. Glimmeriiigs of the 
truth begin to appear amongif^ tiioilt. William Temple, 

is his “Observations upon Ihe Hnited Provinces of the 
, Hotiiedands” (1672), writoi: “GHie time (d labouiiD^^ car 


htliistrious men is ti;^ grea^ native omaiuodify of my 

ooiemry;” and OhmlOimveiBai wif^ 16M 

liB82) ; “ fndustiy and ddHIo imiu|ire the advanta|toi^ 

mnati goH and j^fm miim” 

the molt tiiorough>go^ ilitmseotsdt '^ 
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moimntilut posHi&ii: “ A coimtrjgro^ rich in pr^mNlion 
as it dtawa gold or moqej fcom the ear& cr from other 
ooimtries, poor in proportion as monej leaTes it. The 
iraalth of a country must be estimated by the quantity of 
gold and silver in ii" * 

Bchrod^s book provoked a pasfaowte attack from a 
French writer, K^hre Boisgnillebeist, in his “Dissertation 
on the Natm# of health” (1697)^ WhHst vn^tEngland the 
mercantilist advocates found in Sir ‘WiUiain i'Ottya power- 
fnl.opponent. Petty is by far the most impoittant figure in 
political economy which the seventeenth ^ntory produced, 
although he wrote no large treatise spedaUy concern^ 
with economical matters. To him was first due thei. coia> , 
oeption of labour as the ground or basis of valuA 
“Jabour,” he wrote, “ is the hither and active principle of 
' wealth ; lands are the mother.*’ * And, again, in another 
place : “ If a man can bring to London an ounceof silver 
out of the earth in Peru, in the same time that he can pro- 
duoe a bushel of com, then one is the natural price of the 
other; new if by reason of new and more easie mkde a 
man cwn get two otinces of silver as easily as formerly he 
did one, then Oom will be as cheap at ten shillingathe 
. Iptiid as it was before at five shillings, eetem pwnSmti* * 
also anticipates, as the following passage will shqpir^ 
’titetheo^ of economic rent, its full conception only escaping 
him jnst as it escaped Adam Smith nearly a cmtury later. 
“Seppose a man could with his own hands plant a certain 
sMpe of land with oom, could dig or plough, harrow, weed, 
reap,' tarry h<nne, thresh and winnow so much of the hus-. 
bet^hty^ this land requires; anddiad withal seed where- 
sow the same, I say that when (bis man 1mA 
imldiiiisted his seed out of Ae process of lus harvest, and* 


* « FSndidW Sdists-and Beatkammer,” iftC, di. axis. 

* * Simj CB Taxes and Contribatkna,” 1663. * * ' 


Xofti ed.; p. S3. 
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aiii'irluit himself hath both eaten and given to others m 
ehdhai^ for clothes and other natural necessaries, that 
the remainder of com is the natural and true rent for that 

y»ar”" 

Amongst semiteenth century' econpmists, Sir Dudley 
North ranks next to Petty iv p^utalion and influence 
upon after<thought. „ In Ids “DiscoiffseB upon Trade" 
(1691) he shows very dearly that commerMs the exchange 
of commodities, and that it is not money people want when 
t^e is had,,hut«ther commodities for which to exchai^ 
weir produdat. ' ^ Commerce and Trade, as hath been said, 
fii^t springs from" the Labour of Man, but iU the Stock 
Increases ’ it dilates more and more. If you suppose a 
'^^Doimtry to have nothing in it but the Land itself and the 
Inhabitants ; it is plain tluut at first the People hare only 
the Emits of the Earth 'and the Metals raised from fhe 
Bowdtf of it, to Trade withal, either by carrying out into 
Foreign parts, or by selling to such as will come to buy of 
them, whereby they may be supplied with the Good| of 
ether Countries wanted there. In this course of Trade 
field and Silver ore in no sort different from other com- 
modities, but are taken from theuj who have plenty and 
C^ed to them who want, or desire them* with as good 
prc^t as other Merchandizes. So that an active, pru^nC 
Nation groweth rich and the sluggish Drones grow poor; 
and there cannot be any other Polii^ than this, which being 
introduced and practis^ shall avail to increase Tnide and 
Biehes. But tl^ Proposition, as single and pla^ aui it is, 
issddom so well understood, as to pass with the generality 
of mankind ; but th^. think by force of Laws tjp n^ain in 
Qold and SO^whiih Trade Idiigs 
,in; and therein eqiect to grow rich immediately) All 
whhhi is a poii^prd Fallacy ” 
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And, on page 11 : “ What do liheBe people want ^otsry 

out for more money? . . . Money is not their want hut a 
Price for their Com A^^ttle, which they would sell hut 
cannot.” Summing up the whole of his pdnciples in his 
postscript, he exClq^s : “ We may labotvto hedge in the 
Cuckoo hut in vaint f(»«o People ever yet grew rich hy 
Policies ; hut it In Peace, Industry and Freedom that 
hrings Trade^iad Wealth, and nothii^ else.” John 
Bellers wrote his ''Proposals for radsing a College of 
Industry ” in 1696, in wUch he attaokr th{e mercantjjlist 
system, alld at the same time antidpatts mjiny doctrines 
of the. classical «e<niomiBts. 

Of all the opponents of the mercantile system none see^ ^ 
to have had so much sympathy with the toiliogand sutfer* 
^ classes as Le Prestre>dr yauhan, Marshal of France. 
Vauhan was prohahly a suryival of the henoTolent feudal 
baron who hated the progress of trade and the tradilLg class, ^ 
and, ahoTe all, tbs policy of the representatiTe of that dass, 
Cclbert, the great financial minister of Louis XIV. He' 
proposed that a tax, le Aisme BoycUe, should he levied im- 
partially on aHiincomes, to he paid in kind by the agiicui- 
tarists, and in mofi«^ hy manufacturers and traders, all 
other taxes being abolished. It was prohahly only by |ds 
death, which occurred shortly after the puhli^tion of his 
hook, “Le Dixme Boyale,” in 1707, that he escaped the 
vengeance of the powerful trading faction. His prindpal 
opinMm . may be gleaned from the following extracts : 
“ . ;‘'^ 'I3ie wealth of a people consists in an abundance 
of ibose things the use of which is so necessary to sustain 
the life qf man, that they cannot at all he dispensed with ” 

26). “ It is the lower class of the people that by its labour 
and its commerce, and hy that which it rays to the king» 
ODildies both him and all his kingdom. . It is th^ who 
make all the commerce and the manufactures of t^ king- 
dmni who furnish all the labourers, vine^dJOMwrSr imd 
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ti&n of the fieldai who tend the cattle; who aow the 
odvn and hairest it; who tend the vine, and mate the 
• wine ; in short, it is the^ who do all things great and 
wwkll in the oonntrj and in the towns. Sndi is this por* 
tion of the nation, so useful and so deq>iBed, w^ hare 
suffered, and who still suffer so-much’^ (p, 21 ), . 

By the middle of the eij^hteehth oentis^, the extreme 
mercantile theory had well-nigh euccambA to the yarious 
attadm made upon it. The .last '^|li^ ezponeni^ M«r- 
cwitilism,vpure and supple,' John (lee, who wrote 
“Itede and Navigation of dreat Biita%C^ifAflered,'' ^ 
s^ud edition of which was publishedin In this he 
laments that: “So mistaten M||ii‘'man7people,lhat the7 
ca^ot see the difference het^n having a vast treasure 
<ff ^Iver and Gold in the Slngdoin, and the Mint 
plo7ed in coining Mone7, the onl7tme token of Trearore 
f and Hohes, and having it carried awaiy ; but the7 sa7 
%^Mmey is a Gommodity like other thingi^ and think tibam* 
' selves Mver the poorer for what the nation dail7 expofts^* 

i lithough, however, the mercan^ theos^was praetioaU7 
destroyed, the policy which had bemr* based upon it o 0 n« 
tinned to subsist even after the time cff Adam Smith. 


This policy was the wdeavour, by legislatum or jlheiF 
arbitrary means, to secure a balance of tr^ in law^ cff 
a particular nation— its blasBical heroes being the;^ 
statesmen Oolbert in France, and Walpold te 
Fsotection was cme of the gnat cornmr-stOii^ # 

since by protection the imp^ of.,a botmbgrira^ 
•diildiuAe^ even if tim ei^M^ were not immeaaed*'- ^ 
liittcff atiddteHdiii-i^^ 
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thai <rfthe loiddle ages. It is needless to my, tiliat with the 
more complete development that principle and of its 
corrriatiTe class, it soon heoame apparent that whilst inb*^ 


serving Ihe immediate ends of the individuals then r^re> 
senting^ the lattw, it was roaJlj an obstadeto its comjdete 
success as a das^. Theunobnsdousnessof this factis pero 
c^tible even iw^-Adam 8}niitib, who at times attacks protec* 
ti<m, &C., Cippa^lljii^ the bdEief that he is attacking the 
sps)^ interests of the ^bfadiSig dasses as such, whereas 
he is of course rea% 'nladBg *t&)Be interests on a solid 


The reactimuaga&st fundamental prindple of the 
mercantife system, that %oni^ was the sole repository of 
wealth, with its corollary tl^t trade was the only meang of 
attaining it, appeared in France in the guise of the “ ph^<^ 
cn^** system, which maintained that land was the sole re- 
positoiy of wealth,, with its corollary that agriculture was 
the sde means c{ realising it. The ideas of this school . 
first originated with a merchant named Gantillon,*^|pt did 
not attract atten^cm until definitdy formulated in 
by Francois Quesnay an^ Jean de Qoumay, who were lEhe 
diefis of “ The Economists,’*’ as they were called at the timek 
or “ipie^PhyBiocrats,” as th^ were afterwards named. 
lKi£^|at01on*B '* Essai,” however, the root idea of the qrs. 
ti^^.be found. " The earth,” he wrote, ** isthe source 
oi^lfiknuvUmr is drawn all wealth ; the labour of 

np^ whidi produces it.” ^Diis was the 

out with great daboration of detail 
in Economique” (1755), and in his 

* 'nde Oouvemement Econonuque d’tm 
*’ (1758). In the latter work, whidi 

and sembmenaatiliat wiiMta an in England,’' 
Lodfe ; in Jiil7,TiBrhdO| 
Uataria; in CtarnM^, Jnid'aw^lbdiBa 
; ' d*,Ciwiniaroe ta OananL** ■ : 
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CQOsigts a niililbsi' ot joaximf for the goidanoe of ralen 

andj^ples, theioUoTring passages occur: — 

Let the Buler aud. the Nation ‘osrret forget 
^^^t the eartli is the sole source of wealth, and that it is 
' a^pncutture which augments it. For the increase of jrealt^ 
psBures that of the populationj men and wealth, malce 
agriculture prosper, extend commerce, animate industry, 
add to and perpetuate w^th. On tiiie abundant source 
depends i^e success of erery part of the government of the 
nation.” r • 

“Maxim Let absolute freedom of oommerce be 
maintained ; for the Surest guardian of internal and ex« 
temal commerce, the most exact and the most profitable 
to the' Nation and the State, lies in the unlimited freedom 
dE competition.” ^ 

The ”^bleau Economique” bears as its motto thephrase, 
Pam^espayswns, pmvre roycmne : pawore royaume, j^wm 
4 . rot. To Gk)umay is due the phrase since become ptoverbiah 
Laiam/aire, Unam otter. The most distinguished disciples 
(tf iJiejhys iocratic schoo l were the elder Mirabeau and the 
celebrated finance minister, Turgot Mirabeau wrote several 


works explaining the system, from one of whidt, ”La;^hilo> 
Sophie Burale” (1768), we take the following 
sans who weave stufEs, the merchants who trads'^iiilMil 
the earners who transport them, the tailopB^lKya^p|M 
into clothes, the lawyer who pleads a cai^ lqa^mp||iif 
who attends him,all these peoifie 
of., the recompense which is paid to finite tiy 
euiploy them, or who I 7 their prodi|i|||ii i]|||o|ipii^lPiiw 
and thmr go<^ produce lor iQrem nothing lijl 
oMBpeiue, which is itself aii^ei^penselor tfi^ |i^ 
d^iis^yniept be^^oed to ite murce . . M 

^oDinw' solely, |r^ the' earth, wlpch .alone ' ' 
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and sjBtematio eiqtosition 6f the mgritein the eoonomiete 
or physiocrats. In his ‘*B^flexions snr la formation et 1ft 
Distribution des Bichesses” (1766), he supplies a 'brisfT^ 
but ftdrly complete surrey of the whole of the sdence of . 
political economy, and Ti^ins, like Adam Smitii, * by 
showing the advantage and necessity of thd* division of 
labour and hoi|j| from it results a f^stematic exchange of 
commodities. " Bvetyone attaching himself to a particular 
species' of labour, succeeds much better therein. The 
husbandman draws from his field the greatest quantity it 
is able to produce, and procures for himself, with greater 
fikcility, ftU the other objects of his wants, by an exchange 
of his superflux than he could have done by his own 
labour. The shoemaker by making shoes for the husband- 
man, secures to himself a portion of the harvest of the 
latter. Every workman labours for the wantft of the 
workmen of every other trade who, on their side, toil also 
for him ” (§ 4). 

He then goes on to show that the labour of the hus- 
bandman upon the land is the original source tof -alf 
wealth, since food is the first necessity of man, but then 


erronaoi^sly 'argues, as a physiocrat, that only the land 
radj|l6erWealtL “ The husbandman is the only one whose 
‘^duces more than the wages of his labour, 
in the only source of all wealth” (§ 7). 
d^ly how wages are reduced to the lindt of 
and, like Petty and Smith, only 
pmlMMil 4trrividg at the conception of economic rent. 
Tt^ irrjMb'<§ «Eveiy piece of ground is not 
two men with the same extent of land 


different harvest; this is the second 

^^wSVlhilHct conception of exchange value. " Q p t a- 
^ all merchandize a cun^t' faliie with 
*<®lil*a®dize; from which jt^ftltowaf 
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ia«vefatndim ii tiie «qiiiTalent iosf a oertain 
Quantity ci mj otiier meroliandize, and may be looked ott 
M a ple^ to represent it. Erery merchandize therefore 
may serve as a scale or eommon measure, bjr whiaih to 
compaie the value of any other.” Then he> ge^ on to 
sheii' tha^ aH mon^is merchandize and why it is that the 
predous anetals are most fitted to serve as money. He 
Uso has sound notions qf the..souxoeB. &d function of 
oa]ntaL The work is verf clear and succinct, and had, no 
doubt, a powerful influence as one of its immediate pre- 
cursors an the " Wealitb of Hatioift.” > # 

In England Tucker,* Hdnte, and Stewart may all be 
regarded as leading tip to Adam SmitL Sir James Stewaift, 
^pdeed^'in ,his compBehensive but confused “ Inquiry into 
the Bcindples of Political Economy” (1767), sees di^gly 
many of the truths which Smith clearly expressed only 
ten yeai||,latcr. The Bev. Josiah Tucker wrote hia” Im- 
portant Questions on Commerce ” in 1755, and in it argues 
against ^ mercantilists, and in favour of free-til^e, 
trhilstHume, in his “Political Discourses” (1752), enun- 
ciatee some detadied economic truths, as when he says : 
“ In the national stock of labour consists all real power 
<«nd riches.” 

In 1776 the first* edition of the " Wealth of Hati^*' 
was published, and with it scientifio political 
came into existence. Of the work and of- its «|th(^!|iis 
dot necessary to say much. The foMBiy ^ 

itaelf, and tho preceding historical refisw UliAimii tid 
odnditiML of economic sdoioe in il»day. TUs hMorical 
Msiewis, indeed, not so much intoaded tabd> ^boni^ete 
aecoont of aU that had been pr6vioaal|i||l(^^ 

• in the departa^ent of economic scienoe, as^ Ihpaiatoiy 
jAsitoheriiid^ to a better «|||isa|N^li^ 

^ the^ia^eitt of Adam Smith’s great 
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to the more’^spedhl features of the work.' It remains fd*^; 
us to coiisi<!ter the further advances which have been madd 
aiT»««h A flam Smith’s time in the eluddalion and solution 
of economlB^roblems. * 

^rst, ^bihaps, attention should be called to ths third 
bebk, whidi is the earliest attempt to treat ^eooiMBDde 
problems, and, indeed, it maj be said, one of the earliest to 
treat an^ sodaf }»oblem froiil'the historical point of vieWf 
This alone would oknstitute tha“ Wealth of Nations ” an 
eponb.Tna. king work % 

Adam Smith’s hook, hs will" be rsadilj seen, ma based 
upon the manufacture4hdud;ry; which had as yet not been 
dh^lanted by the ^eat machine-lnduBtry of modem 
timea It is important to bear this in mind in 90 dliideriBg 
m^y the views advanced in the wt>rk. Those wlb 
foUowed in his footsteps had necessarily to tsho into 
account the great industrial revolution which siipervened 
but a few years after his death. The more immediate 
result of his teaching and the one which has maintamed 
itself until the present day was the complete overthroyb 
tins ecuntry at least, of the doctrine of protecticm, and the 
establishment of free-trade as the basis of orthodox middle* 
clasi|Monomics on their practical side 
^^omas Bobert Malthus (1756-1884), originally led td 
Inoculate on economic questions by the Bousseauite theories 
cfhfi fathtt supplied to the classical middle-class economy 
in his th^|^.dC Jjophlation a new buttress— « buttreii’^ 
Whidh tNl ipquised against the Bociafistio aspirationB the 
new oohditaons were calling forth, more than against the 
humuiittoian aentimentaliBm of the eighteenth century 
wl^ occasion of it. Tbe rapid extenfion 

of mlwhin i ^ and the consequent displacement ef hand*< 
labaiii w thousands into the direst poverty 

|ius^> and it behoved economists to find some 

iMalthus thought he had discovered it in Id# tluniy < 
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ibat the of population always tendi to^tstiip ti» 

* food supply, and that hBnoe the cure of poTorty lies in the 
limitation of the numhers of the human race. %Uoe> his 
tme this has been accepted as axiomaitiaby iJ^nost all the 
writeri of the classical school of economy aBd^is genenlly 
admitted in one shape or another even^by their successora, 
the “Tulgar ” economists of to-day. The ” Essay on the 
Principle of Population,” in which his thtory wfs dabo- 
rated, was first published in 1798 and expanded into a 
larger volume in 1803. 

Davi4, Bicardo (1772-1828) was the first important 
successor to J^dam Smith in the strictly economic fidd. 
Be published his “ Principles of Political Economy in Ihe 
^ear 1817. Bicard<fs great service consisted in pointing 
got that wealth, wrhether in the form of capital 
vriaet u merely the accumulated product of laboi^ urn in 
ftnfewang Smith’s position that labour is the sole 
basis of value, with its corollary that the “natural price” 
of a commodity eiqpresses the total amount of embodied 
so^ labour it contains. We should also menti<ni thill he 
was the first to definitely formulate the thecuy of “eco- 
nomic rent ” by which is meant the surplus yidd rar pro- 
.duce from any land over and above that ci the wonj^|KlaDd 
in cultivati(m. 

A.dam Smith, Jdaltinm, and Sicardo, coiistitute^^ 

, of tiie classical economy. The doctrii^ Ig^ 

them worn expanded, iUustrated by a 

^ of jilters whom ^ iSmrmans hlye n||aed,!;pi^0iod) 

anid^hieinnsted of Junes' ^ 


t 


4 eepi|^^, we forget to mention Jo& |ipi 

Vluiie 
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though in rabstauce little more,,, than a manual of the' 
<dMiiq[il STatem, is diatingaish^ by breadth of ^rmpathy, 
and by tl^ oqlMabutpesB tihat the Bo*called economic lavs, 
that ia the ^ncHona of political economy based on the 
present oondj^cns of rodely, have not the absolute cha- 
racter other exponents of the science were apt to assign to 
them. At tiunsame time it must be remembered that 
J. 8. Mill was totally deficient in what has been sometames 
called the "historical sense" and had little conc^tion d 
the historical method. His heart rebelled against llte hard 
and &8t conclusions and pretended laws of the brthodox 
economy, but his intellect saw no effectual means of 
escaping Ihem. In consequence, his book is an alternation 
of statements of the current -vjews and ccmfuSi^ 
atl!m|!MF'to erade their consequences. 

The recent developments of Socialist economy, oomboned 
with general economic conditions, have resulted in the 
formation of a school of economists called in Qemiaiiy ilbe 
" Eatheder-Sozialisten," or the " Socialiata of the Breves- 
sorial Chair," which, while criiioiaing the classical economy 
both aa to premisses and conclusions, recognizes its fnnd^ 
mental principleB, and seeks to harmonize them with z^ec- 
lamM-fown and a systematized State regulation of 
induatrial relations, Among its representatives the names 
HSsler, and Wagner are the most prominent. SchafBe 
inay also ba Aotit^ in this connection, though, in some ^ 

havenotb^ wanting in other parts of the ci^iientor in 
this country. Bramhient amongst non-German aponcuts 
Ihia S(4|i^ though differing m the d^ree of their aliena- 
system as well as in the imttoee 
o£ liMir axe the Belgian writer Inveleye and ihe* 

dcoaunaiats Jevona and Sidgwi^k. * En^ delAvel- 
refuse to recognize Ihe eoilaBm.fiil 
nqr Imea of economio devde^ment, hpet 
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of oconomics ot all as o actenoe. Hawoold &iis tednoa 
Hie solution of the whole ^ue^en io the goodwill iu* 
dhdduals, a position whi<di neeessanly cuts at the zo(^ 
theiOstorioid method, though the oalj consistent (me tof 
theDhiistian or Sentimental Socialist to adopt. 

A very different writer, Professor Henry Sidgwick, is 
one <ff the most prominent exponents in th%direotion ahoTe 
inferred to. His avowed aim is to amend the huseg-faire 
eccmomy so as to leave room under certain circumstances 
for industrial action by government. His work on political 
econ^y published in 1883 is so well known that it is un- 
necessary to say more about it here. 

The late Professor Jevons may be roughly (fMlil as 
belonging to this school. Yalue he expresses in terms of 
.4rhat he calls the “final utility” of a coflunodilyi-tlulk is 
Hie degree of need for it, at the moment, on the part of the 
iHBunmer. This degree of utility is determined by the 
and the supply in turn is dependent on the cost of 
production'(m Ahe labour expended on it. This, it will be 
ieen, does not absolutely differ from the labour theory of 
Adam Smith, and still less from Bicardo’s : but the mathe: 
matical language in which this writer exhibits much $>f his 
reasoning is pedantio, and often meaningless. Some cf |da 
equations are perhaps useful as a condsemodeof eqtresdoii: 
ethers appear to illustrate the impossibilily of dealing with 
ililBtiaot ideas by mathematical processes. He is, conse- 
guentiy, credited yith the obviously absurd theory 
the tHtima^ criterion of value is the current esUma- 
tieii ei a commodity, or, to use the ill-chosen Jevoniaa 
^e fintd degree of uHHty.” S^a thduy, 


yalue 01 ^ bit l^isf^ 


lu^fptny others of a sunnar kmo, would ooiffotma ^ 
w of a thing with its yoerepheno- 


Ho onedmi^ orbvw 
WdmdoA^I^ and dennmdintur tdiilie^ 
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from oonf oondiill ilw mere expiesqlon of ralue in any parti- 
enlar mstaaibe with thfkt iQiloe which constitates snV 
ll^mce of every economic object, and without which that 
ohj^ copld not be. has never been denied that “ soj^lj 
and demand** is ^hefotio existe^i, the empirical cattse, 
of the value of a ccpmoditj ; blit this does not touch the 
fret that the ground of its essential being (its ratio etoendi) 
is "labour.” This economic value is the point round 
which the tempor^ differences of price due to the fluctua- 
tions of the marhet, that is, the inequalities between 
supply and demand, circulate. Whenever supply and de- 
nial balance each other this essential or substantive 
valiyp iB reahisd, and in all the fluctuations of the market 
howevpr great, at .tends towards realization. The abci^e 
mi|ed systems,-^., those of the "Eatheder-Sozialisten’t:, 
of Qennany, and of the non-orthodox political economists 
of other oountries whose views tend in the same diiectioD| 
are, as already stated, sometimes collectively known as J^e* 
"vtOgar economy.” ^ * 

The Socialist school, of which the late E^l Marx is the 
foremost exponent, while accepting the Smith-Itioardian 
doctrine of value, draws from it conclusions very divergent 
frofr those of the dassical economy. When Adam Smith 
w^te things were very different from what they are now. He 
st^ in no fear of consequences, and therefore followed out 
the natural lesults of his own thought. Nowadays, ever^ 
non-sodalist economist has the dmad of Socialism before 
his eyes, and, (xmsequently, feelslboimd to caution 
statement of oonclusions. For instance, the doctrine pat 
labour basis of value seems to the ordinary etmio- 
piist^ remove any theoretic justification in the natpa of 
for fhe independent function of tha capitalist. In * 
aonaequenoa we have the various attempts of the " vulgar 
spx^y” to "nibble*’ at tins and other orthc&oa^de&i- 
tiep whhit^ip^ to have dangerous implioationB. 
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Mi»z draws from tlie Sioaxdian ihec^ of yalne llw 
folbwingciHiclaBions: — . 

>,1. That the value of a oommoclitjr is the labour powMr 
''^Wliodied in that commodity. 

9. That the primal form of ezdmoge u an enihaoge of 
equivalent values embodied in commodities. 

8. That money is a commodity whose ^ue is also the 
labour power embodied in it. 

4. That in the exchange of commodities for money and 

of money for commodities — ie., buying and sei]in(^-4he 
pzimalfom would still be the same— an exchange aatial 
values. it ■ 

5. That in the inverted, or "commercially fonttif Ik* 
c&ange this is not so; but mon^ is.eKdmDged fcn^com* 

• modities and commodities back into mom^, in oider|^ 
money may be increased, the increase being called su^ns* 
#alue.. 

#%vThat it is this power of money oi increasing by Sk> 
change vdAih jonverts it into capital. 


But next arises the question, whence comes this scajpltis- 
valne? How is it that money can increase itself inaiiay 
in which no other commodity canP "The commonsense 
mind explains it at once, by seeing in the whole - affitir 
merely a swindling tauhsaotion, in which the 
gets more commodities than he pays for, and m paid for 
. jmore commodities than he sells. But, says ^ 


PtqtB^ of the cajdtalist class hi a ewpitry caaart^ i^ ^ 
hslili*' "The (hanged valae 1hateecoisinthec|^dl 
ai^i^lnteii^ to be ocnvttted iidn caiutal a 
. ' pll|^:thie>;m<»ey:itsdf. . v:|Hi oK^ 
vt^^ircm^.jtiie eoiiiumpti(»|'«f 
ll^*begl''i|B^ ludi7.asto;'dhd;Withia'iit>(4^^ 
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ment ol labour, and« eoxuKtqaeiitlj, a crmtor of yaloe. The 
poflseashr monej does find on tihe market sadh a speoia] 
commodity isfr capaoify for labour or labour power.** ^ 
From this, therefoib, comes the surplns value.. In other 
words, the surplus value is unpaid labour. This idea Marx 
develops with great detail, embodying much trenchant 
criticism of pr|vious economists, lb Fart iv. of the first 
volume of “ Das Eapital,” Marx shows the development of 
the modem capitalist system historically, beginning at the 
break'Up of the middle age% during which simple individual 
«* family labour obtained; leading up to simple oo^opera* 
tiWf lhis rapidly developing into the manu&cture system 
preealmit dazing the so-called pMode mm/ufadv/n^rei-^ 
irhi^ dates, soughly speaking, from the middle of<^e 
aifteenth to the end of the dghteentb century; and thit 
mo4e of production again, towards the dose of the last 
century and the b^^inning of the present, passing into the 
** cnSAT indubtst” of modem times, in^di all bul the 
simplest forms of direct human labour am sc^ferseded by 
machinery. 

The above cannot, of course, give more than a bint on 
one or two points dealt with, in what is, in its bearing on 
humaii life generally, perhaps the most important work of 
the contuzy. We may here again remind the reader that 
the preoed^ introduction does not profess in any way to 
be a complete history of the science. Such a histoiy is at 
present a desideratum. What has been attempt^ has 
been to outline the course of the development of economic 
tiieoif, sf that the "Wealth of Nations** may be h#ter 
i^jmtood, botii in its rdation to the past, and its beai^ 
onlii^{«esentaadfo • * 

Obi lEs^tal,” by Earl Marx. Eng. toaiis., voL p>'l4Sit 
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WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

introduction and plan op the work. 

P Q) anntial labour of every nation if. the fond 

originallj supplies it with all the necessaiies and con- 
veniendes of life which it annually consumes, and which 
consist always either in the immediate produce of tiiat 
labour,, or in what is purchased with that produce from 
other nations. 

Accord^ therefore^ as this produce, or what is pur- 
chased with it, bears a greater or smaller proportum to tins 
Dumber of those who are to consume it, the nation will be 
betto or worse supplied with all the neoesearies and eon- 
reniendes for which it has ocoadon. 

But this proportion must in every nation be regulated by 
two i^erent (mcumstanoes ; .first, by the shill, dexteritw, 
and ludgment with which its labour is generally apphed { 
a!^,Seooiidly, by the proportion betweeh the nTunbesr of 
t|il^ Who are. employed in useful labour, and that of tiuise 
not so employed. Whatever be the sdl, climate, 
or iMiientof territory any partioalar nation, fihe ahun- 
' .: ^n^ <i|j^^^aeaa- ci ^ annii^sii^ply 
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dqieojl more iqion ilie {ormer of those two chroamstaaoee 
thaa Bpon the latter. Amon^ the savi^ natioDB of 
hnsten and fishers, every indmdtial who is able to work, 
is moteDT less employed in usefnl labour, and endeavours 
to |a»vide, as w^ as he can, the necessaries and am- 
vemenoes of life, for hhnsdf, or such of his family or tribe 
as are mther too old, or too young, or too infirm to go a 
hunting and fishing. Such nations, however, are so 
miseramy poor, that from mere want, the^ are fluently 
reduced, or at least think themsdves reduced, to the neces- 
sity sometimes of directly destn^ing, and sometimes of 
abandoning their infants, their old people, and timse 
afflicted with lingering diseases, to periw wi& hunger, or 
to be devoTued 1^ beasts. Among civilised Bud 
' -thriving nations, on the contrary, though a great numbmr 
of peo]^ do not labour ataU, many of whom consume ^ 

, produce <ii ten times, frequently of a hundred times more' 
labour than the greater part of those who work ; yetithe 
produce of the whole labour of the society iii so great, tW. 
all are often abundantly simplied, and a workman, even of 
Urn lowest and poorest mast, if be is frugal and indus- 
trious, nuty enjoy a greater share of the necessaries and 
oonveniendes of life than it is posribls for any savage to 
aocraite. 

The causes of this improvemoit, in the productive 
powers of labour, and the order, according to whm its pro- 
duce is natnrallT distributed among the diftmpmt. ratiTm 
and conditions of men in the society, make the subject of 
the Krst Book of this Lupizy. 

Whatever be tlm actnal state of the skill, dexterity, and 

judgment with which labour is i^pplied in any nai^ the 
dlmndance or scantiness of its annwsttyply must depend, 
dnihtgtheoontinusiioeof that state, upon the ptoporiion 
between the number of those who an aanual^ em^cyed 
inussfol labour, and thatof fhenfhoannotsommplc^ 
The nnmlMr of useful and p ro du cti ve labourers, it wiU 
i Mi as fte sgpear.issroryiriiew in pUMartiontot^anaiif 
** *** fr 

^ tijiwa i fWL fa*H if nfT '• 

wtooll; 4 «w nMuatyli H 
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«tid of ibe different quantities of labour wbicb it puts into 
motion, 'seediding to tbe different ways in -vrhidi it is em- 


pl^ed. 


Nations tolerably wdl adyanoed as to bMU, dexteiii^, 
and ju^ment, in tbe application of labour, bare followed 
very diff^nt plans in tbe gene^ conduct or direction of 
it ; and tboee i^s bare not all been equally &Tourable to 
tbe greatness <jf its produce. Tbe policy ox some nations 
bas given extraordinary encouragement to tbe industry of 
tbe country^ that . cff others to the industry of towns. 
Scarce any nation has dealt equally and impartial^ with 
eveaj sort of industry. Since the downfall of tbe &>man 
entire, the polky of Europe has been more favourable to 
arts, inanuf^ures, and commerce, the industry of towns ; 
than to agriculture, the industry of tbe country. The dr- 
oumstances wbicih seem to have introduced and establii^ed 
' tli^policy are erolained in the Third Book. 

l^oi^b those different plans were, perhaps, first Intro* 
duced by the private interests and prejudices of particular 
orders of men, without any regard to, or foresight of, tiidr 
consequences upon tire general wel&re cff the sodely ; yet 
they have given occasion to very different theories of poli* 
tical (economy ; of whidi some magnify the importance of 
that industry which is carried on in towns, others of ^t 
which is carried on in the country. Those ihecoies have 
had a considerable influence, not only upon the <q>inions of 
'mdO; of Wi-ning, but upon the pubUc conduct of prixiceB 
and sovereign states. 1 have endeavoured in'the Fov^ 
BoO]^ to explain, as fully and distinctly as I can, tlum dif- 
ferent ihe(nies, and the prindpal effects whi<ih ibey Imve 
produced in different ages and nations. 

eimlahEi in what has consisted the revenue of the 
bimy of the people, or what has been the natmre of 
tiicHn ^dsi whie^ in different ages and nations, imve 
sdSf^^ ffiw amitul.i^^ object of titeiet 

jyf Ipint l^liA the Fifth and la^ Book treats 
xiiplle iff commonwealilfi Ih tins li<ihh > 

to diow.; first,'what'afe';iheneo«ait3r4<'^ 
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paxticolur part onlj, or of some particular members of it: 
^ secondly, what are the different methods ia- which the 
iwhole society may be made to contribute towards defmy- 
ing the ezpences incumbent on the whole society, and what 
are the principal advantages and inconveniences of each of 
th.ose methods: and, tlurdly and lastly, what are the 
tfeasons and causes wMch have induced :^ost all modem 
governments to mortgage some part of thi|i revenue, or to 
contract debts, and what have been the effects of those 
debts upon the r^ wealth, the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the society. 



BOOK I, 

Of tke Ocmes qf Improvemeni in the Productive Powers o^ 
Ii(Aow, and of the Order according to which Us Produce 
is naturaUy ^stributed among the different Banks of the 
People. 

CHAPTEE L 

OS' THE DIVIBION OF LABOVB. 

S HE greatest improTement in the productive powers of 
labour, aud the greater part of the skill, dexterity, and 
gment with which it is anywhere directed, or applied, 
seem to have been the effects of the division of labour. 

The effects of the division of labour, in the general busi> 
ness of society, will be more easily understood by consider- 
ing in what manner it operates in some particular manu- 
factures. It is commonly supposed to be carried farthest 
in some very trifling ones ; not perhaps that it really is 
carried further in them, than in others of more importance : 
but in those trifling manu&ctures whidi are destined to 
supply the small wants of but a small number of people, 
the whole number of workmen must necessarily be sm^ ; 
and those employed in every different branch of the work 
can often be collected into the sam# workhouse, and placed 
at once under the view of the spectator. In those great 
manufactures, on the contrary, wmdi are destined to supply 
the great wants of the great body of the people, every dif- 
ferent branch of the work employs so grea>t anumltor of 
workmen, that it is impossible to collect them all into the 
same ‘ororl^ouse. We can seldom see more, atone ta^, ^ 
than those .employed in one single branch. Thou|^ % 
a^, ii^t|foetareB ther^ore, tbe work mi^ rea£^ ^ 

number of parts, tiala1h :l|i^ : 

' of y a divisron is ae^ so 

a^ has accordingly been mt^ Ime cbs0n«d,; 
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. To w example, .tiberefore, from a rerj trifluig 
imanttfacture; bnt one in wbich tbe division otv-labonr baa 


in very often taken notice of, the trade of the pin>maker; 
a workman not educated to this buimeBB (which the di- 
Tidoh of labour has rendered a distinct trade), nor ac* 
quainted with the use of the machineiw employed in it (to 
invention of which the same division of labour has 
probably given occasion), could scarce, pe|^ps, with his 
utmost industry, make one pin in a day, and certainly 
could not make twenty. But in the way in which this 
businMs is carried on, not only the whole work is a 
peculiar trade, but it is divided into a number of branches, 
of which the greater part are Hkewise peculiar tra^. 
One man draws out the wire, another straights ily a th&d 
cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for 
r^vingthe head ; to make the he^nequirestwo or th||e 
distinct operations ; to put it on, is a peculiar busmesiLto 
whiten the pros is another ; it is even a trade by itselr to 
out them into the paper ; and the important busmess of 
, m a lmg a pin is, in this manner, divided into about ^hteen 
distinct operations, which, in some manufactories, are all 
performed by distinct hands, though in others the same 
man will sometimes perform two or three of them. I have 
seen a small manufa^ry of this kind where ten men only . 
were employed, and where some of them consequently per- 
formed two or three distinct open^ons. But though 
they were ya^ poor, and ther^ore but mdifferenily accom- 
modated with tbe necessary nOMbinery, tiiey douid« ytl^ 
titqy exerted themselveB, ma^ among ibein about twelve 
pe^ds of ^8 in a day. i|here a^ in a pound upwards 
. oilour tbomnM piiw of a nulling ase. Ibose ten per- 
! therefoie, co^ nmkenab^ tbem upwards of £»:^- 
ajbl' thousand pins in Btib powon, therefore, 

tahib fon^lqlibt Sans, a^t 

" oi'. thi^-'ba’nht 
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nreB^t ei^blfi of performingt in oonseqriffliae of a proper 
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£0 every other art and mannfactiure, tiie effects of thif 
division of labour are similar to what thej are in this vetj 
trifling one; though in manj of them, the labour can 
neither be so much sabdivideo, nor reduced to so great a 
mmplicity of operation. The division of labour, however, 
so far as it can4)e introduced, occasions, in every art, a pro* 
portionable increase of the productive powers of labour. 
Ibe separation of different t^es and empbym^ts from 
one another, seems to have taken place, in consequence of 
this advantage. This separation too is generally carried 
foiihest in those ooontiies which enjoy the highest d^;ree 
of industry and improvement ; what is the work of one 
man in a rude" state of society, being generally that of 
seteral in an improved one. In every improvra soo^, 
tibmfarmer is generally nothing but a farmer ; the manu* 
fftctorer nothing but a manu&cturer. The labour too 
whidi is necessary to produce any one complete mannfac- 
ture, is almost always divided among a great number of ^ 
hands. How many different trades are employed in cadt 
branch of the linen and woollen manufactures, from the 
groi^ of the flax and the wool, to the blmudiers and 
smoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dressers <ff the 
do& ! The nature of agriculture, indeed, does not admit 
(ff so many subdivisions of labour, nor of so complete a 
sqttration of one business from another, as manufactmes. 
It is impossible to separate so entirely^ the buaness of the 
gtarier from that of the corn-farmer, as the trade of 
oar^ter is oomm<mly Separated from that of the nmth. 
Tlm spinnmr ii. almost always, a distinct pensm frosa the 
weityev ; but ^ ploughman, the harrow, the soww of : 

se^ and.J&e rMper the oom, are often the same 
^'i^WBSsoarii for diffraent sortaof labour reti^Biing 
?itir ^ d^breht seasons of tBe year, it is impossi^ tiiat 
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aoB auiii: dbonid be oonstantly employed in iBiy <mb of 
Ibm. This impoesil^iy of maUng so oompletsland mxtiie 
<^ik sqpBxati<m of all ^ different brasses of labour em- 
ployed in agriooltore, is perhaps tbe reascm wby the im* 
mvement of the prodactiTe powers of labour in this a^ 
does not alimys heep pace 'with their im;^roTement in 
mann&otorea lie most opulent nations, indeed, gene- 
ndly excel aU their neighbours in agricultn^ as well as in 
manufactures; but they are commonly more distin g ui g hed 
17^ their sr^>eriori1y in the latter than in the former. Their 
limds are m general better cultiTated, and havii^ more 
labour and expence bestowed upon them, produce more in 
pn^mrtion to the extent and natural fertility of the growad. 
But this superiority of produce is sddom much more than 
in ^roTOridon to the superiority of labour and expence. In 
agnomture, the labour of the rich country is not always 
much more productive than that of the ^oor ; or, at liast, 
it is never so much more productive, as it commonly is in 
manufactures. The com m the rich country, therefore, will 
not always, in the same degree of goodness, come cheaper 
to market than that of the poor. The com of Poland, in 
the same degree of goodness, is as cheap as that of France, 
notwithstanding the superior opulence and improveinent of 
the latter country. The com of France is, in the com pro- 
vinces, fully as good, and in most years nearly about the 
same price with the com in England, thot^h, in opulence 
and improvement, France is perhaps inferior to England. 
The coni-lands of England,, however, are better cultivated 
than those of France, and the corn-lands of France are said 
to be much better cultivated than those of Poland. But 
though the poor country, notwithstanding tihe inferiority of 
its omtivation, can, in some measure rival the ri<h in the 
dieapneSs and goodness of its com, it can pretend to no such 
competitionin its manu&ctnres ; at least if thos^ manufac- 
tures suit the soil, <^mate and situation of the rich couhriy. 

silks of J^janoe are better and cheaper , rium those of 
England, becaiue the silk manufacture, at least under the 
prUeeat duties u^ the impoitii'tion of raUuSki^loes 
so wt^ suit the cumate uf lutduud as that of 
^ tiw hardware and the cosxie uooUehs of En^^d axe 
btyond idl comparhKm sity«i^ to tiiose ^ Irimce, and 
niuch (heitycHr too in tbsuii^e diipue^^^ 
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PohmS there axe aaid to be scaroe any inaiiTilactareB of any 
kind* a four <XC those coarser household niantifactures ex- 
cept^* withoat which no country can well subsist. 

Thk great increafle m the quantity of ,work, which, in 
consequence of the division of labour, the same number of 
pecqtle are capable of performing, is owing to three different 
droiimstances ; first, to the increase of dexterity in every 
particular wiKlqpan ; secondly, to the saving of the time 
which is commonly lost in passing from one species of 
woi^to another; and lastly, to the invention of a great 
number of madhines which facilitate and abridge labour, 
and enable one man to do the work of many. 

. J^t, the improvement of the dexterity of the workman 
necessarily increases the quantity of the work he can per- 
form ; and the division of labour, by redudng every man’s 
businera to some one simple operation, and by making this 
opqi^ation the sole employment of his life, necessarily in- 
creases very much the dexterity of the workman. A 
comihon smith, who, though accustomed to handle the 
hammer, has never b^n used to make nails, if upon some 
particular occasion he is obliged to attempt it, wdl scaroe, 
l am assured, be able to make above two or tl^e hiudred 
nails in a day, and those too very bad ones. A smith who 
has been accustomed to make nails, but whose sole or 
principal business has not been that of a nailer, can seldom 
with ^ utmost diligence make more than e^ht hundred 
or a thousand nails in a day. I have seen several boys 
under twenty years of age who had never exercised any 
other trade but that of making nails, and who, when they 
exerted themselves, could make, each of them, upwards of 
.two thousand three hundred nails in a day. The making 
of a nail, however, is by no means one of the simplest ope- 
rations. The same person blows the bellows, stirs or 
iuends t^ fire as there is occasion, heats the iron, and 
forties every part of the nail : In forgingthe head too he is 
oUiged to chwge his tools. The different operations into 
wh^ the maki^ of a pin, or of a metal button, is sub-’ 
prided, ate all of them much more simple, and the dexte- 
rity of the person whose whole life it has been the sole 
bdah^ to perform them, is usually much greater. The 
rapidity with which aome of the operations of those manu- 
foctCTOs 'are |^ormed, exc^ds what the human hand 
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wralcl, those who had nerer aeea them, be lappeaed 
eajwble ci MaaiiiE^. 

Seoi^Bdly, ^ advantage which is gained bj saviiqf the 
time commonly lost in passing from one sort of work to 
another,iB mnw greater than we should at first view be apt 
to imagine it It is impossible to pass very jjidokly freon 
one kind of work to another, that is carried on in a dUEsrent 
place, and with quite difEerent tools. A^untry weavert 
who cultivates a sma^ farm, must lose a good deal of time 
in passing from his loom to the field, and from the field to 
his loom. When the two trades can be carried on in the 
same workhouse, the loss of time is no doubt much less. 
It is even in this case, however, very considerable. A 
commonly saunters a little in taming bis hand from one 
sort of employment to another. When he first beg^ the 
new work he is seldom very keen and hearty ; his mind, as 
thOT say, does not go to it, and for some time he n^er 
trifles timn applies to good purpose. The habit of sausUr* 
ing and of indolent careless application, which is naturally, 
or rather necessarily acquired by every country workman 
who is obliged to change his work and his tools every half 
hour, and to apply ^ hand in twenty different ways 
almost every day of his life; renders him almost always 
slothful and lazy, and incapable of any vigorous application 
even on the most pressing occasions. Independent, there* 
fore, of his deficiency in point of dexterity, uis cause alone 
must always reduce considmably the quantity of work 
which he is capable of performing. 

Thirdly, and lastly, everybody must be sensible how 
mudr laTOur is ffunlitated and abridged by the aiq>lioation 
of proper machinery. It is unnecessary to rave any ex* 
ample. I tiiaU only observe, therefore, that ^ inventimi 
of all those machines by which labour is so much fisdlitated 
and abridged, seems to have been originally owii^ to tiie 
division of labour. Men are much more likely tS discover 
easier and readier methods of attaining any object, wh^ 
the whole attrition of their minds is directed towards that 
sii^le object, tiUm when it is dissipated among a great 
vaiietybf things. But in consequence of the division ci 
labour, the whole of eymy man’s attention comes natnmlty 
to be directed towaids some onb very simpk object. It u 
naturally to be e^meted, titpeioie, that so][|b one or otban 

h 
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I df ihoMi wto- are em^ in each partionlar bnndi -of 
labpnr ebould soon find out ea^r and readier me&ods of 
porfojhning ih^ own particnlarnrork, whererer tihe nature 
of it-adniitg of sudi im^roTement. A great part of the 
maohinea made nse of in those manufactures in ^ndiidh 
labour is most subdivided, were originallj the inventions 
of common workmen; who, ^ing ea<fii of them employed in 
some very simpleipperatiou, naturally tamed their thoughts 
^^owurds findingont easier and readier methods of perfotm- 
ing it. Whoever has been much accustomed to visit such 
manmEactures, must frequently have been shown very 
pretty machines, which were the inventions of such work* 
meuain order to facilitate and quicken their own particular 
part of the work. In the first fire>ei^ineB, a boy was con* 
stantly employed to opm and shut alternately the commu- 
nication between the boiler and the cylinder, according as 
the ipiston either ascended or descended. One of those 
boyi^ who loved to play with his companions, observed 
ibat, by tying a string from the handle of the valve whidi 
opened this communication to another part of the machine, 
tM valve would open and shut without his assistance, and 
leave him at liberty to divert himself with his playf^ows. 
One of the greatest improvements that has been m ade upon 
this machine, since it was first invented, was in this manner 
the discovery of a boy who wanted to save his own labour. 

AH the improvements in machinery, however, have 
no means been the inventions of those who had occasion to 
use the machines. Many improvements have been made 
by the ingenuity of the makers of the machines, when to 
make them became the business of a peculiar trade ; and 
some by that of those who are called plnloBophers or men 
of speculation, whose trade it is not to do anting, but to 
observe everyibingj and who, upon that account, are often 
capable of combining togeiber the powers of the most db* 
taut and dissimilar objects. In the progress of society, 
philosophy or emulation becomes, like every other mn* 
ployment, the principal or sole trade and 5ocupati<m of a 
partiralar class of dtusens. Hke every otUbr employinent 
top, it is' subdivided into a great number of dijterent 
brashes, ei^" of which affords occuption to a peculiar 
trilw m class of ptfilosophers ; and thu subdivision of mn* 
pls^(&^ in pbilosophy, as wdlias'in every otlmr business, 
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irapiores dexterity, and soveB time. Each iadiridxtal i)e« 
emaee more expcxt in hie oim peculiar braaeli, more woA 
ia Hmie upon the whole, and the quantity of science is con- 
aideiahly increased it. 

Si k tile great multiplication of the jnroduetions of all the 
difierent a^, in consequence of the division of labour, 
which occasions, in a weU-govemed society, that universal 
opulence which extends iteelf to the lowest ranks of the 
people. Every workman has a great qumitity of his own 
work to dispose of beyond what he himsdf has occasion 
for; and eve^ other workman being exactly in the same 
sitiution, he is enabled to exdiange a great quantity of his 
own goods for a great quantity, or, what comes to the s^e 
thing, for the price of a great quantity of theirs. Hesup< 
pKes than abundantly with what they have occasion for, 
and th^ accommodate him as amply with what he has 
occasion for, and a general plenty diffuses itself throng all 
the differeut ranks of the society. 

Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer 
or day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, and 
you will perceive that the number of people of whose in- 
dustry a part, though but a small part, has been employed 
in procuring him this accommodation, exceeds all computa- 
tion. The woollen coat, for example, which covers the 
day-labourer, as coarse and rough asdt may appear, is the 
prrauce of the joint labour of a great multitude of work- 
men. The shepherd, the sorter of the wool, the wool- 
comber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, the spiimer, the 
weaver, the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must all 
join their Afferent arts in order to complete even this 
homely production. How many merchants and carriers, 
besides, must have been employed in transporting the 
materials from.some of those workmen to others who often 
live'^in a very ^stant part of the country ! how much com- 
merbe and navigation in particular, how many shipbuilders, 
sailors, saU-makers, rope-makers, must have been employed 
in order to brin^ t(^>ether the different drugs made use of 
by the dyer, which often come from the remotest corners 
of therworid i What a varimy of hibour too is necessary 
m order to produce the tools’ m the meanest of those work- 
fimnl -To Si^nothi%.df su&'bon^Ucated mu^mes as the 
ship the the nul^td tiie fuller, or even the loom 
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( of tbs xiea^, let ua oomdder onljirliat avaxiety of labour 
ia xeq^ointe in order to form that very ample majdime, the 
aheara with whieh tho shepherd dips the wool. !]^e miner, 
the builder of the furnace for smdting the ore, the feller 
of the timber, the burner of the charcoal to be miade use of 
in t^ smelting^-houae, the btickmaker, the bricklayer, the 
Workmen who attend the furnace, the miUwright, the 
forger, the amit^ must all of them join their different arts 
in ordmr to pro&oe them. Were we to examine, in the 
game manner, all the different parts of his dress and house- 
hold furniture, the coarse linen shirt which he wears next 
his skin, the shoes which cover his feet, the bed whidi he 
lies on, and all the different parts which compose it, the 
MtoSm-grate at which he prepares his victuals, the coals 
which he makes use of for that purpose, dug from the 
bowels of the earth, and brought to him perhaps by a long 
sea wd a long land carriage, all the other utensils of his 
kitcnen, all the furniture of Ms table, the knives and forks, 
the earthen or pewter plates upon wMdi he serves up and 
divides Ms victuals, the different hands employed in pre- 
paring his bread and Ms beer, the glass window wMch lets 
in the heat and the light, and keeps out the wind and the 
rain, with all the knowlec^ sad art requisite for preparing 
that beautiful and happy invention, without wMch these 
noribem parts of the world could scarce have afforded a 
very comfortable habitation, together with the tools of all 
the different workmen employed in producing thbse diffe- 
rent conveniences ; if we examine, I say, all these things, 
and consider what a variety of labour is employed about 
each of them, we shall be sensible that without the assist- 
ance and co-operation of many thousands, the very meanest 
person in a civilized country could not be provided, even 
a^rding to, what we may falsely imagine, the easy and 
simple manner in wMch he is commonly accommo^ted. 
Ooinpared,«indeed, with Hie more extravagant luxury of 
the great, his accommodation must no doubt appear ex- 
tremely nu^e and easy ; and yet it may be>true, perhaps, 
that the accpmmodation of an European prince does not 
always so much exceed that of an industrious and frugal 
psasant, as the accommodation of the Mtter exceeds that- of 
inany^an African king, the absolute master of the Hves and 
Uberfaes -of ten thousand naked savages. 
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or THE i>Bnrom<B which aiyas ooculbioh to thb- 
BivisiON or i^Ou^ 

T ina divinon of kboor, from whidi so mttny advan- 
tages are deriv^ is not originally the effect of^ My 
Imman wisdomj which foresees and intends Uiat general 
' opnlenoe to whidi it mves occasion. It is -the necessa^, 
^t^h very slow and gradual, consequence of a crttsm 
pjopensiiy in human nature which has in view no sudb: ex- 
te^ve utiUty ; the propMsily to trade, hartei; anff ex- 
eba^ie one thi^ for another. 

'Whedier this propensity be erne of those original prin- 
dples in human nature, of whidi no farther account can be 
given; or whether, as seems more probable, -it be tM ne- 
cessary consequence of the faculties of reason and speecht 
it belcmgs not to our present subject to enqmire. It is com- 
mon to all men, and to be found in no omer race of ani- 
mals, whidi seem to know neither this nor any other species 
of contracts. Two gr^hounds, in running down Ihe same 
hare^ have sometimes the appearance of acting in some sort 
of condert. Each turns her towards his companion, or en- - 
deavours to intercept hor when his companion turns her 
towards UmseH. This, however, is hot the ^^ect xd My 
contnust, but of the accidmital concnrrence of their passioBS 
in the same object at that particular time. Eoiboi^ ever 
saw a dog inaike a fair and deliberate exchange one beam 
for another with another dog. Nobody ever saw one aid- 
msl byits gestures andnatund cries sign^to another, tl^ 
fa mine, ^st yoors; I am wihing to ^ve this for thiati . 
.tVheinan.aohnal wants to obtain something dther of a man 
or of another animal, it has no other means ‘of^persaashm 
Infa tn gain the fa.vour^ those whose sorriee u reqnires. 

apqh its d^ u^a ipanfal ei^vovMliy 

ildm fa ati^Mer, fed hy4iih> -4^ 

i(agiii^^mei.iiea't^ ;|itth;:lifa;hiethr^ aad;e|lte' ' 

jssiaiitohia' -iiii ad'.’aoOM&lur 
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to ill jiiiLD^ and fikinuiig 

good vw. He has not time, lum- 
tb do ^ Upon Oveiy oocaeion. lo oiiilizbd sodaty 
1 m stiada at all times in need of the oi^peration and as- 
aistadoe of giN»t midti whUe his whole hfe is scaroe 
soiflhaent to gain tiie friendship of a few persons. In al> 
most eTery other race of animals, each individual, when it 
is grown up to. maturity, is enrir^ independent, and^n its 
]iiiifesiBl.ftatO|ha^ occasion, for the aasistanoe of im other 
Hrihi^creatuxe. But man has almost constant occasion for 
^Itelp of his brethren, and it is in vain for him to eipect 
their benevoUrice only. Be will be morel&ely to 
pre^ if he can interest theii: self-love in his favour, and 
shO^ them that it isfor their-own advantage to do for him 
what he requires of them. Whoever offers to another a 
bargain >of any Idnd, proposes to do this: Qive me that 
wh^ I want, and you shall have this which you want, is 
the iseaning of every such offer ; and it is in this manner 
that we obtain &om one another the hir greater part of 
those good offices which we stand in need of. It is not 
frcmt ^ benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the 
balmr, that we expect our dinner, but from their r^ard to 
their own interest. We address ourselves, not to their hn- 
nuuiity but to their self-love, and never talk to them of our 
own necessiiies but of their advantages. Nobody but a 
beggar chuses to depend chiefly upon the benevolence of his 
f^w-citizens. Even a beggar does not dq>^ upon it 
entireljr. The charily of well-diiposed people, indeed, sup- 
plies him with the whole fund of Us subsistence. But 
thoi^ this principle ultimately provides him with all the 
neceawries ox life which he has occasicm for, itnmtiher does 
nor can provide him with them as he has occasion for 
them. (Die greater part of his occasional want! are supplied 
m the same mannw.as those of other people, by trea^, by 
bwter, an4 by purchase. With the mcmey which cme man 
gives hixn he punhiwes food. The old cfloailhs which an- 
<>ti^ heikms smon him he exchanges for o^Jim old- cflqa^ 
which si^ himhetter, ot for lodging, or for food, or lor 
mcmey; mth which he can buy either fc^ c^thjf, oa lodg- 
'mg,.ai'.Whait’;oeoaaiom' 

% barter, and purchase, that "rm 
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obMaAKOBjaie another the gzeater part o£ thiMie mtttoal 
bffiott trhidi «e stand in need of, so it is this aune 
^ ch^osition which originallj gives ooCBsion to. the 
In a tribe of hunters or diepherds a 
Isas bows and arrows, for cikaan^, with 
iu>re readhMBS and dexterity than any oiher. bEe.fre* 
qt;^tly exchanges them for oattle or for venison with h^ 
companions ; and he finds at last that he can inihis msnn^ 
get more cattle and vmiison, than if he hiAsetf wept tl||lie 
i^‘to catch them. '.Erom a regard to his o#nMierlet^‘ 
thmefore, the making of bows and arrows grows to bedfif 
chief business, and he becomes a solt of armourer. -ibi« 
other excels in making the frames and covers of their fitlb ; 
huts or moveable houses. He is accustomed to tie 
in this way to his neighbours, who reward him in tie' same 
manner with oattle and with venison, till at last he finds it 
his interest to dedicate himseU entirely to this employment, 
and to become a sort of house carpenter. Li the same 
manner a third becomes a smth or a brazier; a fourth a 
^ tanner or dresser ctPudes of IkiaB, the prinmpal part of , the 
dething of the savageS.” ' And thus the certainty of bdng 
able to exchan^ all that surplus part of the produce of his 
own labour, wUch is over and above his own consumpto>n, 
for such parts of the produce of other men’s labour as he 
may have occasion for, encourages eve^ man to apply him- 
self to a particular occupation, and to' cultivate and bring 
to perfection whatever went or genius he may possess for 
that particular spedes of business. 

I^e dilwucs of natural talents in different men is, in 
- reality, much less than we are aware of ; and the very ^ 
ferent genius which appears to distinguish men of difie^t 
profestnons, when grown up to maturity, is not upon many 
occanons so ttuch the cause, as the eff^ of the mvisicm of 
labour. The diffeimioe between the most diiwiTniliir cha- 
racters, between a philosopher and a conmum st^^ porter,- 
fcnr Euunple^ seems to arise ndt so much from nature, as 
frmn hal:^ cufj^mn, and education. Ipien they came into'* 
the world, and^for the first nx or e^ht years of ibdr exis* 
teiE|Lcek,theiy were, perhaps, vmy mudi alike, and neitiier 




employed m teiy difieieat ocoupatioiie. The d&fferanoe of 
to be taken notioe at, and widens by de> 
gtei§ti, till at laet the Ttmiiy of the pliB|i|^her is wfll^ to 
ai^owledga scarce any xesemUance^^^^t tnthont the dis- 
position to tmck| baitOT, and exchange, ereiy man most 
mre procured to himsdf every necessary and ocmvenieniy 
df. life which he wanted, dti must have had the same 
to perform, and the same work to do, and th^cpuld 
such difference of employment as could tdone 
givaoc<^on to any . gi^t difference of talents. 

' Mti it' is this dispCidtion which forms that difference of 


faints, IP remarkable among men of different professicms, 
so.i&is ws same disposition which renders that difference 
us^^iL^^ Many tribes of animals acknowledged to be all of 
the same spedes, derive from nature a much more rornark- 
ahle distinction of genius, than what, antecedent to custom 


andf education, appears to tahe place amow men. By 
nature a philosp[mer is not m genius and disposition haff 
so different froma street porw, as ampstiff is from a gr^- 
hound, or a greyhound from a sjMimiet, or this last from a 
^pherd’s dog. Those different tribra of animals, how- 
ever, though w of the same species, are of scarce any use 
to one another., The strength of the mastiff is not in tiie 
least supported either by the swiftness of the greyhound, 
or by the sagadly of the spaniel, or by the domily of the 
shepherd’s dog. The effects of those different geniuses and 
talents, for want of the power or disposition to barter and 
exchange, cannot be brought into a common stock, and do 
not in ^leaet contributeto the better accommodation and 


conveniency of the specieB. Each anim al is still oldiged to 
support and defend itself, separately and independently, 
and derives no sort of advantage from thht variety of 
talents with which nature has distinguished its fellows. 
Among mem, (m the Contrary, the most dissimilar geniuses 
are of use TO <me another ; the different produces' of their 
:-«reBpective talents, by the general dnposi|ion to truck, 
barter, and exdumget being brought, as it w^,iuto a com- 
mon stock, where every man may purdiase wIMeves part 
of the producO of other men’s taints he has occaaicm for." 


c • 
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<rBA.T TBS DITIBIOir OS LABO0B IB LIMITID BT THK 
BXTBST OV-TBB XABZBT. 

A B it is tiie power of excltanging that jiiTes oeoaBietfto 
^ ihe dmsion of labour, so &.e extent of this divitfm 
must always be limited by the extent of tiurt power, or, in 
other wor^ by the extmi of the market. When Ihe 
nuurket is sexy small, no person can hare any encourage* 
ment to dedicate himsdf entirdy to one em^oymeuL lor 
want of the power to exchange all that surplus part of the 
juoduce of his own labour, which is over and above his 
own consumption, for sudi parts of the produce of elher 
men’s labour as he has occasion for. 

There are some sorts of industry, even of the hmest 
kind, whidi can be carried on nowhere but in a great 
town. A porter, for example, can find employment and 
subsistence in no other place. A village is by much 
too narrow a sphere for him; even an oMinary market 
tovm is scarce large enough to afford him constant 
occupation. In the lone houses and very 'small villages 
which are scattered about in so desert a country as the 
Highlands of Scotland, every faxmef must be butcher, 
baker and brewer for his o'^ family. la such aitoationB 
we can scarce expect to find even a smith, a carpenter, or a 
mason, vrithin less than tweniy miles of another of the 
same trade. The scattered families that Bve at eight cx 
ten miles’ distance from the nearest of them, must lasm to 
p^orm themsdves a great number of little pieces of ‘work, 
for which, in more populous coimtries, they would call in 
the assistanoe of those workmen. Country workmen are 
almost everywhere ob^ed to apply tbmnamveff to all the 
difEnent brandies of izdustry t^ have so much affinity 
to one anotbeif as to be employed about the same sort of 
matenals. A country carpenter deals in every sort of 
work thal is made of wood: a comin smith in every sort 
e( work that is made of iron. ^ISie former is not only a 
eaipmxter, but a joiner, a esbittet maker, and even a oarvw 
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nuikw. The emplojjrments of tiber'lai^ aie 
still more '^^008. B is impoenble then shotild he such 
a trade as :< 7 pn that a n^er in the remote and 
parts of the iBghlands of BcoHand. Such a workmaa'at 
the rate of a ^onsand nails a daj, and three hundred 
amrldng days in the year, aiKInake thne hundred thoruand 
li^lai'ln thejrear^ But in sndi a rituation it ‘would be 
jtoipble to oispose of one thousand, that is,, of one day’s 
work’%a,^0<C^i>^ • * 

ics by means of ‘smter-carriage a more estensiTe market 
is opened to every sort of industry than what land-carriage 
alone can afford iV so it is upon the sea coast, and along 
the nhks of navigable rivers, that industry of every kind 
naturally begins to subdivide and improve itself, and it is 
frequently not till a long thne after that those improve- 
mente'extend themselves to the inland parts of the country. 
A briad-wheeled waggon, attended by two mmi, and drawn 
by eight horses, in about six weeks' time carries and brings 
back between London and Edinbisgh near four ton wdght 
of goods. In about the same time a ship navigated by six 
or eight men, and sailing between the ports, of London and 
Lmth, frequently parries and brings back two hundred ton 
weight of goods^^*'^ or eight men, therefore, by the help of 
wa&^earriage, can carry and bring back in the same time the 
samequantity of goods between London and Edinburgh, as 
fifty Inoad-wheel^ -waggons, attended by a himdred men, 
and drawn by four hun£ra horses. Upon two hundred tons 
; of goods, ther^pre, carried by the cheapest land-carriage 
) from London to Edinburgh, there must be ohaaged we 
I maintenance of a hundred men for three weeks, and both 
; the maintehanoe, and, what is nearly equal to the main- 
1 tenanoe, the wear and tear of four hundred horses as well 
I as of fifty great w^ons. Whereas, upon the same quan- 
I tity of gocds carri^ water, there is to be charged only 
| the maintenaaoe of m or eight inen, and the wear andl 
jtear of a ^kip cf two hundred tons bu]^en, \o^fether with 
;the value of tire supericU rlsk^or the differ^ce of tb^ 
imanee betweeif land and water-carriage. Were Ihore no , 
^rikeroammunication between those twojplaces, therefoiu,; 
but by land- as no goods oonld be 
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lErcm the oae to tbe other; noept lacih BlioBe pdoe tnui 
TOf considerable in pr^foition to their wdght« .uiej ootdd 
cui^ on bat a small part of that oommeroe 'whi<di at pre- 
sent subsists between them, and consequently could give 
but a wiMall part of that encouragement wh^ thw at 
pxesmit mutually afiord to each osier’s industry. 
could be little or no commeite of any kind between the 
distant parts of the world. What good% could bear tiie 
expoace of land-carriage between London and Calcutta^ 
Or If there were any so predous as to be able to siq^port 
Ihis expenoe, with what safety could they be tranqmrted 
clnough the territories of so many barWous nations? 
Those two cities, however, at present carry on a very oon- 
sidetable commerce with each other, and by mutually 
afiordii^ a market, give a good deal of encouragemmit to 
each other’s indrutry. 

Since such, therefore, are the advantages of water-car- 
rmge, it is natural that the first improvements of arf and 
industry should be made where this conveniency opens the 
whole world for a market to the produce of every sort of 
labour, and that they should always be mudh latm in ex- 
tending themselves into the inland parts of the country. 

inhuid parts of the country can for a long tiihe have 
no other market for the greater part of their goods, but 
the country which lies round about them, and separates 
them from the sea-coast, and the great navi^ble rivers. 
The extent their market, therefore, must for a long time 
be in proportion to the riches and populousness of that 
country, and consequently their improvement must always 
be posterior to the improvement of that country. In our 
North American colonies the plantations have constantly 
followed either the sea-coast or the banks of the navigable 
rivisrs, and have scarce anywhere extended themselves to 
any consideralde distance from both. . 

She nations that, acccnr^g to the best authenticated 
history, appear to havebemi first civilized, were those that 
dwelt round the coast oS the Mediterranean sea- That sea, 
ly ^ |be greatest inlet that is known in the worl^ 
;limdng ab itidiM, ncX conse q ueiiti^ any waxes except such 
as are wind was; by the smoothness of 

lttfinCaeey:|as wc^ as jby #ill^m1rititado its telaudi^ and 
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the of its neaghbooring ^dioree, extremely fayonr* 

able to the in&ht nayigatkm of the irorld; wnen, from 
their i^onmoe of the oompaas, men were a^d to quit 
the view of the coastt and from the imperfection of the art 
of shipbuilding, to abandon themselveB to the boisterous 
wares of the ocean. To pass beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules, that is, to sail out of the Streights of Gibraltar, was. 
in the antient werld, long consider^ as a most wonderful 
and dangerons. exploit of navigation. It was late before 
even the Phenidans and Carthaginians, the most skilful 
navigators and shipbuilders of those old times, attempted 
it, and they were for a loi^ time the only nations that did 
atteniptit. 

Of all the countries on the coast of the Mediterranean 
sea, ligypt seems to have been the first in which either 
agriculture or manufactures were cultivated and improved 
to any considerable deg^. Upper Eg^t extends itself 
nowhere above a few miles from the Nile, and in Lower 
Egypt that great river breaks itself into many different 
cm^, which, with the assistance of a little art, seem to 
have afforded a communication by water-carriage, not only 
between all the great towns, but between all the consider- 
able villages, andeventolnany farmhouses in the country;, 
neaiiy in the same manner as the Bhine and the Maese do 
in Holland at present. The extent and easiness of this 
inland navigation was probably one of the prindpal causes 
of the early improvement of Egypt. 

The improvements in agriculture and manufactures Seem 
likewise to have been of very great antiquily in the pro- 
vinces of Bengal in the East &dies, and in some 'j£ the 
eastern provinces of China; though the great e'ltent of 
this antiquity is not anthentica^ by any histories of 
whose authority we, in this part of the world, are well 
assured, {n Bengal the Canges and several other great 
rivers form a great number of navigable canals in the same 
manner as the Nile does in Egypt. In til^ Eastern p^ 
Vinces of China too, several great rivers form, by ^eit dif- 
ferent branches, a multitude of canals, an^ by j^ininuni- 
cating with one another afford an inland navi^tion maeh 
more extensive than that either of the Nile or the Canges, 
or perhaps than both of them put together. It is iwmarkaUa 
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llio Ohme^ encoioiw^ foreign oommeroe, bat se^ 411 
''to bare darired their great oj^enoe from this inkad 
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ah the udand parts of Africa, aad all'that wrt of Asia 
wbieh lies any considerable 'way nortb of tiie ahixme and 
Oat^ian seas, the aadent Seyil^ Ibe tfCdem Sartai^ and 
seem in all ages of the world to«3iaTe been m 'the 
sable barbarous and tmciTilized state in 'whidi 'we find 
titein at present. The sea ef Tartaiy is thufrozen ocean 
irhi^ adniits of no Jiavigation, and thoiq'h some of 'the 
greatest iiTers in 'the world ran throt^h that co'on^, they 
are at too great a distance from one another to canyifom- 
meroeand communication through the greater part of it. 
Thme are in Africa none of those great inlets, such as the 
Baltic and Adimtic seas in Europe, the Mediterranean &nd 
Eumne seas in'botb Europe and Asia, and the gulpj^s of 
Arabia, Persia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in A»a, to carry 
inatitime commerce into the interior parts of that great 
continent : and the great rirers.of Africa are at too great a 
distance from one another to give occasion to any con* 
nderable inland navigation. The commerce besides whidh 
any nation can carry on by means of a riyerwhich does not 
brealc itself into any great number of brandhes or canals, 
a^ which runs into another territoi^ before it reaches the 
seb, can never be very considerable ; because it is always 
in ^e powffl: of the nations who possess that other tern* 
toiy to obstruct the communication between the upper' 
country and the sea. The navigation of the Dmiube is 4 ^ 
veiy little use to the different states of Bavaria, Aoslana 
and Hungaiy, in comparison of what it would be if asy of 
them possess^ the whole of its course till it falls into the 
Black Sea. 





CHAPTER IV. 

09 THS oAlOUr AXS TBI 09 KOVBT. 

^yision of labcmr has been once tiiprot^y 
Vy established, it is but a reiy small part of a man’s 
wants whi^ the produce of his own labour can supplj’. 
He supplies the far .greater part of them by exobahg^ 
that surplus part of we produce of his own labour, which 
is oter and aboTe his own consumption, for such purts of 
thc^roduce of other men’s labour as he has occasion for. 

man thus lires by exchanging, or becomes in some 
measuio a merchant, and the society itsdf grows to be 
what is prcperly a commercial society. 

]^t when me division of labour first began to tahe 
plao^ this power of exchax^ing must fr^uenuy hare been 
rery much clogged and embanassed in its operations. <^e 
man, we . shall suppose, has more of a certain commodity 
than he himself has occasion for, wMe another has less. 
The former consequently would be glad to di^se of, and 
the latter to purchase, a part of t& superfiuify. Bui H 
this latter should chance to hare not^g tlmt me former 
stands in need of, no exchange can be made between th.^ 
The butcher has more meat in his shop than he himself can 
consume, and the brewer and the baker would each of 
them be willing to purchase a part of it. But they hare 
nothing to offer in exchange, exc^t the different produc- 
tions (ff their respective trades, and the butcher is already 
provided with all the bread and beer which he has imme- 
diate pceasion for. Ho exchange can, in tins case, be made 
between them. He cannot be their merchant, nor they hu 
customers ; and they are all of them thus mutually less 
serinoeablh to -one another. In order to avoid the ineoji- 
veniemy of such situations, every prudent man in etery 
period of sode^, after the first establishment qf the dvi- 
sum of labour, miurti naturally have endeav(fiireci|||.ttaiia^ 
lu8 affairs in stdi a manner, as to have atiu tuatoby r 
iupifbandes the ptoulhtr produce of his own iiidnst^^ a 
certaia qomstby of some one commodity or other, sudi as 
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be iiBai^Bed few jeeple would be likdj tb sefiue in 
excluaige for ihe in^uoe of their indnsby. 

&ai^ different oommodities, it ie probable, woe enooee* 
eiTOly both thought of and employed for this pnipoee. In 
the mde i^ies of society, cattle are .said to h^ been the 
common instrument of commerce ; and, though they must 
.have been a most inconTenient one, yet in old times we 
find tilings were frequently valued according to the number 
of cattle which had been given in exchange for them. The 
armour of Diomede, says Homer, cost oidy nine oxen ; but 
that of Glancns cost an htmdred oxen. Salt is said to be 
the oonmum instrument of commerce and excthanges in 
Abyssinia; a species of shells in some parts of the coa8t<ff 
Jno^; dried cm at Newfoimdland; tobacco inVixgi^a; 
sugar in some of our West India colonies ; hides or dressed 
leather in some other countries ; and there is at this day a 
village in Scotland where it is not uncommon, I am told, 
for a workman to carry nails instead of money to \he 
baker’s shop or the ale-house. 

In all cotmtries, however, men seem at last to have been 
determined by irresistiUe reasons to give the preference, 
for tius emidoyment, to metals above every other oommo- ' 
dity, Metals can not only be kept with as little loss as any 
other commodity, scarce anytiung being less perishable 
than tiiey are, but they can likewise, without any loss, be 
divided into any numbw of parts, as ly fusion those parts 
can easily be reunited again ; a qualiiy which no other 
equally durable commodities possess, and which more tiban 
any otimr quality renders them fit to be the instruments 
of commerce and circulation. The man who wanted to. 
buy salt, for example, and had nothing but cattle to give 
in exchange for it, must have been obliged to buy salt 
to the value of a whole ox, or a whole sheep, at a time. 
He could seldom buy less than this, because what he was 
to give for it could seldom be divided without loss; afid 
if he had a mind to buy more, he must, for tiie same 
reasons, have been obligM to buy double or triple the 
value, to wit of two or torm oxent or of two 
or thzte Cheep. If,.c« the cogtiinr^ instead of sheep at 
oiee^ he hi^ met^ to gi^ aa eamaage for it he could 
em% ^op«EtKai ^ qmmtM^ tiie megtal to the precise 
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piEoreni imetals bare been made use of by dilCereat 
nations for ibis pnxpose. Iron was the common instra> 
ment of commerce amon|; the antient Spartans; copper 
amOiig the antient Bomans ; and gtdd and silver am<mg all 
rich and commercial nations. 

Those metals |^em or^inally to hare been made n^e of 
for tins purpose in rude bars, urithout any stamp or cranage. 
Ilius we are told by Pliny^, upon the authority of GKmieus, 
an antient historian, that, till the time of Serrius ToUins, 
the Bomans had no coined money, but made use of un* 
stamped bars of copper, to purchase whatever they had 
occaanOhfor. Theserudebars, therefore, performed at this 
time the function of money. 

The use of metals in tins rude state was attended with 
two^ery considerable inconveniencies ; first, with the 
troulne of weighii^ ; and, secondly, with that of assaying 
them. In the predons metals, where a small difFa ren ce in 
the quantity makes a great difference in the value, even the 
business of weighing, with proper exactness, requires at 
leaat yery accurate weights and scales. The weighing of 
gdd in particular is an operation of some nicety. Li the 
coarser metals, indeed, where a small error would be of 
little consequence, less accura^ would, no doubt, be neces- 
sary. Yet we should find it excessively troublesome, if 
every^ time a poor man had occasion either to buy or sell a 
farthing’s worth of goods, he was obliged to weigh the hx- 
tlung. The operation of assaying is still more difficult, 
still moro tedious, and, unless a part of the metal is fairly 
melted in the crucible, with proper dissolvents, any conclu- 
sion that can be drawn from it, is extremely uncertain. 
Beff)fe the institution of coined money, however, unless 
they went through this tedious and difficult operation, 
pet^le muU always have been liable to the grossest frauds 
a^ impotitions, and instead of a pound weight of pure 
silver, or pure copper, might receive in exchange for their 
an adidterated composition of th# coarsest and 
raieapest materials, which had, however, in thefir outward 
appearance, been made to resemble those metals. To pre- 
' * Hist Kat., lib. as, eap. 3. 
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ewwturaigci all aorta of induati^ and ooiomeiKi^ it bte been 
^ ^ neoeaaaiy, in a& oountnea' that bare id^ anj oon« 
ttdaable admaoea towards improreoaeat, to iffia a poblie 
atainj^ apon oertfun quantities of awdi partioolar zoetals, as 
wete in those oountriea commonly made use of to puzehiMe 
goods. Hience the ongin of coined m<»ie7, and of those 
pul^ offices called mints ; institatioas esamy^ of the same 
- nature with those of the aulnagers and stampmasters of 
woollen andlinen doth. All of them are equally meantto 
ascertain, by means of a public stamp,' the quantity and 
uniform goodness of those different oommoditieB when 
brought to market. 

The first public stamps of this kind that w«re affixed to 
the current metals, seem in many cases to have been iA* 
tended to ascertain, what it was both most difficult and 
most important to- ascertain, the goodness or finen(|fis of 
the inetal, and to hare resembled the sterling mark which 
is at present affixed to plate and bars of silTer, or the 
Spanish mark which is sometimes affixed to ingots of goM, 
and whidi being struck only Upon one side of the pieoe^ 
and not covering the whole surface, ascertains the finenoM, 
but not die weight of the metal. Abraham wd^s to 
Ephron the four hundred shekels of silver which he had 
agreed to pay for the field of HacHpelah. They are said 
however to be the current money of the merchant, and yet 
are received by weight and not by tale, in the same manner 
as ingots of gold and bars of silver are at present. Ihe 
revenues of &e aniimit Saxon kings of England are sa^ 
to have been paid, not in money but in kind, that ia, in 
victnalB and provisions of all sorts. William the C^n> 
quoKHr introduced the custom of paying them in mou^. 
This money, however, was, for a long time, received at the 
exd^uer, by weight and not by tale. 

The inc(mi^iien<y and difficulty of weighing tiSose metals 
wi^ exactns^^j^ve occ^on totfae in^tution of eoins^ of 
whidi llm stamp, <»vedng entirdy both sides iff 1he ]aece 
And the edges tod, WM (nipposed to ascertain 

^ i»^ w^fif^^ but ^wetj^ of the metal. ^ Sudi 
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fM those ooiiM seem origmally to 

hai(« «^pie8sed the weight or ^muitity of me&l (xmtaimed 
]^ilke i^e of Seirios Tollios, -who first oobied 
Bumey at thnue, the Boman As or Pondo oootaiaed a 
Bmoaii pound of good copper. It was diyided in the same 
invA-wnar as our Troyos pound, into twelve ounces, each of 
which contained a real ounce of goodcc^per. -llie Ei^lish 

¥ t>uiid sterlmg in the time of Edward L, contah^ a poiind, 
ewer we^ht, of silver of a known fineness. The Tower 
pound seems to have bemi something more than the Boman 
sodBd, and somethu^ less than the Troyes pound. Ihis 
last was not introduce into the mint of England till the 
of Henry Vm. The French livre contained in the 
tiXM of Charlemagne a pound, Troyes weight, of silver of 4 
Imo^ fineness. The fiiir of Troyes in Ohangmign was 
at that time frequented by all the nations of Europe, and 
tiie^weights and measures of so famous a market were 
genSraJly known and esteemed. The Scotii money pound 
contain^ from the time of Alexandw the First to that of 
Bobert Bruce, a pound of silver of the same weight and 
fineness with the English pound sterling. English, French, 
and Scots pennies too, contained all of them originally a 
real pennyweight of silver, the twentieth part of an ounce, 
and the two hundred-and-f ortieth part of a pound. The 
shilling too seems originally to have been the denomination 
ci a weight. When wheat ia at twelve elaUmge the quairter, 
titys anantimit statute of Bhnry TTT, thm waetd bread 
a jaHking ehall weigh deven ehMinge and foiirpenee. 13ie 
proportion, however, between the shilling and eitiier the ! 
penny on the one hand, or the pound on the other, seems 
not to have been so constant and uniform as that between 
the penny and the pound. Dnring tiie first race of the 
kmgs of France, the.Frendi sou or shilling app«urs upon 
difmient occasions to have contained five, twelve, twenty, 
and forty ^nnies. Among the antient Saxons a shilling 
ajmmM at one time to have contained oidj five ptmnies, 
and it is not improbable that it may have been as variable, 
among them iw among their neighbonrs, the antiept Frahks. 
Frmn the tuns Chhrlemagne among the French^ and 
fKRa t^ <^ '^niliam the Conqueror among tiie EnhUsh, 
the jffioportibn, between the pound,' the shmmg, and tW 
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leeuM to hara been nnifoni^ the aaaie m aii! {««• 
■Onjfc, thougb the ralue of each hah been Teiy cbiEeniit> 
For in eyety oonntry of the world, I belieye, the ayarioe 
^nd injnstioe of princes and sovereign states, abusing the 
confidence of their subjects, have by d^rees dinunuhea the 
real quantity of metal, whidh had been originally contained 
in their coins. The l^man As, in the latter ages of the 
Be^ublic, was reduced to the twenty^foqjrth part of its 
miginal v^ue, and, instead of weighing a poimd, came to 
weigh only half an onnce. The English pound and penny 
contain at present about a third only; the Scots pound 
and penny about a thirty-sixth ; and the French pound 
and penny about a sixty-sixth part of their original va^. 
By means of those operations the princes and soverll^ 
states which performed them were enabled, in appearance, 
to pay their debts and fulfil their eisgagements with a 
smuler quantity of silver than would otherwise have been 
requisite. It wad indeed in appearance only; for uieir 
motors were really defrauded of a part of what was due 
to them. AU other debtors in the state were allowed the 
same privily, and might pay with the same nominal sum 
of the new and debas^ coin whatever th^ had borrowed 
in the old. Such operations, therefore, have always proved 
favourable to the debtor, and ruinous to the creditor, and 
have sometimes product a greater and more universal, 
revolution in the fortunes of private persons, than could 
have been occasioned by a very great public calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become in all 
civilized nations the universal instrument of commerce, by 
the intervention of which goods of all kinds wte bought 
and sold, or exchanged for one another. 

What are the imes which men naturally obsa:ye in 
exchanging them mther for money or for one another, I 
dutU now proceed to examine. Hiese rules determine 
what may m called the relative er exihangeablle value of 
-gOOds> ^ 

word VALUE, it is to be obseived, has two dUGwent 
ilgieamngs,^andr sometimes ezpipsses the utility of , sonm 
pa^cn^ object, and sometitnM the power of purchasing 
ptitw goode which the poMipROn of that ol^eet conveys, 
ihe cine may be called “ value in use i ” the other. value 
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IB (BX^aage.” ' The liuiigs 'which hare the gxeateit ralae 
in use have irequentlj little or no valae in exchange ; and 
on the contrary, those which have the g^test value in 
exchange have f^u^tly little or no valne in nse. Nothii^ 
is more useful -water : but it will purchase scaice any- 
thing ; scarce anything can be had in exchange for it. A 
on the oontraiy, has scarce any 'value in use ; but 
a very great quantity of other goods may frequently be had 
in exchange for it. 

Ta order to investigate the principles whi(di regulate 
the exchangeable value of commodities, I shall endmvour 
to Aew, 

Mrat, what is the real measture of this exchangeable 
vaBte ; or, wherein consists the real price of all commodities. 

Secondly, what are the different parts of which this real 
price is composed or made up. 

And, lastijr, what are the different drcumstanoes which 
soi^times raise some or all of these different parts of price 
above, and sometimeB sink them below their naturu or 
ordinary rate ; or, what are the causes which sometimes 
hinder the market |>rice, that is, the actual price of com- 
modities, from coinmding exactly with what may be called 
their natural price. 

I shall endeavour to explain, as folly and distinctly as I 
can, those three subjects in the three following chapters, 
for which I must very earnestly entreat both the patience 
and attention of the reader: lus patience in order to exa- 
mine a detail which may perhaps in some places appear 
unnecessarily tedious ; and his attention in order to under- 
stand what may, perhaps, after the fullest explication which 
I am capable of giving it, appear still in some degree ob- 
scure. I am always willing to run some hazard of being 
tedious in order to be sure that I am perspicuous; and 
after taking the utmost pains that I can to be perspicuous, 
Mme obscurity may still appear to renaain upon a subject 
in its own nature extremely abstracted. 
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CHAPTBB V/ 

or THK BIAXi AND NOMINAL PBIOB ON COtlMODlTnta, OB 
ON THBIB NBIOB IN LABOUB, AND XEBlB NBION IN 
MONBT. 

E YEBY man is rich or poor acoording\o tiie degree m 
whidi he can afiord to enjoj the necessaries, con> 
Tenienoes, and amusements of human life. But aftw &e 
dirision of labour has once tiboroughly taken place, it is 
but A very small p^ of these with which a man’s oirii 
labour can supply him. The far greater part of thei4flie 
must derive ^m the labour of other people, and kesnust' 
be rich or poor according to tiie quantity of Ihat labour 
which he can command, or which he can afford to purchase. 
The value of any commodity, therefore, to the person Srho 
possesses it, and who means not to use or consume it him* 
self, but to exchange it for other commodities, is equal to 
the 'quantity of labour which it enables him to purchase o^i 
command. Labour, therefore, is the real measure of tto 
exdutngeable value of aU commodities. 

Uie real price of eveiything, what eveiytbing really costs 
to the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble 
of acquiring it. What eveiything is really worth to the 
man who has acquired it, and who wants to dispose of it 
or eichange it for something else, is the toil and trouble 
which it can save to himself, and which it can im^tose upon 
oth^ pe( 9 le. What is bought with mon^ or witii goo^ 
is purwased by labour, as much as what we acquire ly ^ 
toil of our own body. That money or those goods indeed 
save us this t(^ Th^ contain the value of a certain quan- 
tity of labour which we exchange for what is suj^sed at 
the time to cont^ the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
was the first price, the original purchase-mou^ that was 
paid for all things. It was not by gold or by silver, but by 
mbeur, that atfihe wealth of the world was origin^ pur- 
chased; and its value, to those whs possess ii^ ana who 

' TtusdnotweoDtaiiBlbeeBaiioistiflaofawpriiicipheawliicliEisfi 
Ittrx Iwsw Us S BOBcmtai l doetriM.— 4Bi». 
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wealth, M Hr. Hobbra says, is power. But the person 
, who either aoqiures,.or sticoee^ to a great fortune, does 
not neeessaxily aequire or sacoeed to any politioal poiror, 
either dvU or military. His forfiine may, ^haps, afford 
hun ibe means of acquiring both, but the mere ^ssession 
of that fortune does not necessarily convey to 1^ dther. 
The power wUch that possession immediately and directiy 
Qpnveys to h™, is the power of purchasing ; a certain corn* 
"mand over all &e labour, or oyer all the produce of labour 
whfi^ is then in the.market. ^ fortune is greater or I^s, 
prec^ly in proportion to the extent of this power; or to 
tile ^^Itntity eiuier of other men's labour, or, what is the 
same thing, of the produce of other men’s labour, which it 
enables hith to purchase or command. The exchangeable 
yalu#of eyerything must always be jnocisdy equal to the 
extent of this power which it conveys to its owner. 

' ^ut though labour be the re^ measure of the exchange 
ara e value of all commodities, it is not that by wbidi their 
value is.commoidy estimated. It is often difficult to ascer- 
tain the proportion between two different quantities of 
labour. The time spent in two different sorts of work wOl 
not always, alone determine this proportion. Ihe diffmmit 
degrees- of hardship endured, and of ingenuity eicends^ 
must likewise be tt^en into account. ^Qiere may be more 
labour in an hour’s hard wotir, than in two bburs’ eSOT 
business ; or in an hour's application to a 1?ade.whi<ffi it 
cost ten years’ labourto learn, than in a month’s industry, 
at an ordinary and obvious employment.* But it is nOt 
easy to find any accurate measure either of hardship or in- 
genmty. In exchanging indeed the different |iroductionh 
of different sorts of labour for one another, some aUowance 
is commonly made for both. It is adjust^ however, not 
by any accurate measure, but by the higgling and bmgaan- 
ing of the n^ket, according to that sort of ti>ugh equality 
whi^, though mot exact, is sufficient for canying on tito 
buInneBS of common life. * 

Every cononedity besi^s, is more fluently exdhanged 
for, Bind thereby compared w^ other oomxnodkies tmui . 
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aunre natimil tiirarelore^ to ertimate iti 
exeliiangeable, value bj the quantity some oi^er eoia>' 
taodity than bj that ox the labour i^ch it can purchaaoit 
13 m gre|ter |^|rt of people too pnderatand better what is 
inerat bj a mantity of a particular commodity, than by a 
quantity^ labour. Ibe one is a plain palpable object ; 
^ other an abstract notion, which, ibougn it can be made 
suffidentiy intelligible, is not altogeihe% so natural and 
obvious; 

But when barter ceases, and money has become the 
common instrument of commerce, every particular corn* 
modity is more frequently ^changed for mon^ than for 
any other commodity. Ihe butcher seldom cames his 
beef or his mutton to the baker, or the brewer, in^frder 
to exchange them for bread or for beer ; but he ^^sirties 
them to the market, where he exchanges them for money, 
and afterwards exchanges that money for bread ond for 
beer. The quantity of money which he gets for thiftai re« 
gulates too the quantity of bread and b^ whidi he can^ 
afterwards pnnhase. It is more natural and obvious^*’ 
him, therefore, to estimate their value by the quantity 
money, the commodity for which he imme^ately exchanges 
them, than by that of bread and beer, the commodities for 
which he can exchange them only by the intervention of 
another commodity ; and rather to lay that his butcher's 
meat is worth threqtence or fouzpence a pound, than that 
it is worth three or four pounds m bread, or th^ or four 
quarts of small beer. Hence it comes to pass, that tiie ex> 
changeable value of every commodity is more firequently . 
estimated by the quantity of money, than by the quantity 
either of labour or of any other commodity which can M 
had in exchange for it. 

Gold and silver, however, like every other commodity, 
vary in thdr value, axe sometimes cheaper and sometimes 
dealer, sometimes of easier and somethnes of more difficult 
puzehasia 1^ quantity labour which any particular 
quantity of tnem can purchase or command, <a the quan^ 
^ of qthe/ goods whi<di it will ex<ffiange for, depends 
rtiways upon t& fertility or barrenneBS oi tke xaiites urhioh 
happmi ty ,be in^Ka ^ut tiie tiine when such exchanms 
pni ihiade. The diioovery of iStie abundant n^ea of Amei^ 
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: Mdaoed, is tiie nztoentii oeatsry, the Tai&e Vtf gold and 
‘Bik«r in Esn^ to about a thm at wbat it &d beoi 
before. Ae it cost lees labour to bring those metals fnnu 
the mine^to the marhet, so when th^were brought thither 
th^ could purchase or oommaod less labour j and this re* 
volution in thrir value, though uwhaps the greatest, is bj 
no means the onljone of which histoiy gives some account. 
But as a meastve of quantity, such as the natural foot, 
fathom, or handfol, which is continually varying in its own 
quantity, can never be an accurate measoreof the quantity 
of other things ; so a commodity which is itself continually 
varying in its own value, can never be an accurate measure of 
the value of other commoditiea. Equal quantities of labour^ 
at afl times and places, maybe said to be of equal value to the 
labourer. InhiBordmaiyi^teofhealth,strei:^h and spirits; 
in the ordinary degree of his skUl and derierity, he mnst 
alwavs lay down the same portion of his ease, his liberfy, and 
his nippinesa The price which he pays must always be the 
•(Same, whatever may be the quantity of goods which he re- 
'O^ves in return for it Of these, indeed, it may sometimes 
purchase a greater and sometimes a smaller quantity ; but 
it is their vidue which varies, not that o£ the labour whi<h 
purchases them. At all times and places that is dear 
which it is difSicult to come at, or which it costs mudi 
labour to i^nire; and that cheap whidi is to be had 
easily, or with very little labour.. Labour alone^ there- 
fore, never varying in its own value, is alone the ultimate 
and real standard ly which the value of all commodities 
can at all times and places be estimated and compared. It 
is their real price ; money is their nominal price only. 

But though equal quantities of labour are always of 
e^ual value to the labourer, yet to the person who employs 
him thev appear sometimes to be of greater and sometimes 
of smaller value. He purchases them sometimes with a 
greater andP sometimes with a smaller quantity of goods, 
and to him the price of labour seems to va^ n he that of 
all other things. It appears to him dear in ihe one case, 
and cheap in the other. In reality, however, ft is ^e goods 
which are cheap in the one case, and dear in the othw. 

In this ptynuar sensa therefore, labour, like oommoditieB, 
^y be said to have a real and a nominal price. Its real 
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prioe jaay be leid to oondst to the qtiaathy of &e B ee<e» < 
Mviee eiw eoDtenieiiMB of life which eie ^weatoit; ito ' 
BtHoitoal ^ioe* to the qnaatily of monej. TfaqUboorerie 
rich or poor, is wdl at Ql rewarded to p r opor fi tei to tb« 
real, xiot to ^ nomtoal price of hie leboor. 

Tt» diattoction betweea the real and the nominal price 
eommoditiea and labour, ie not a matter of mete apeou* 
laticii, but maj aometimee be of oonridmable uae to piao- 
4iee. Xhe aame real price ia always of the same 'ndue; 
but on account ot the variations to the valTie of gold and 
aSter, the same nominal price is aometimee of veiy difEeient 
values. When a landed estate, tberefoxe^ is sold with a 
reservation of a perpetual rent, if it is intended tiialthis 
rent should always be of the same value, it is of imporumce 
to the family to whose favour it is reserved, that it rihouUl 
not oonrist of a particolar sum of mon^. Its value would 
to this case be liable to variation of two different Mods; 
first, to those which arise from the different quanmlM d 
goU and silver which are contatoed at differ^litt times to 
coin of ^ same denomination; and, secondlv, to 
which arise from the different values of equal quantim 
of and silver at different times. 

Princes and sovereign states tone fimuently fancied 
that thy had a temyiraiy interest to diminish thequantiiy' 

<ff pure metal contamed to their coins; but tiiOT seldom 
have fancied that they had any to augment it. ^1^ quan- 
tity of metal oontatom tothe coins, f. bdieveof all nations, 
has, aooordisgly, been almost conttondly diminiahing, arid 
hardly ever aupnent^. Sndi variationa thonffoto tend 
almost always to diminish the value of a money rent. 

The discovery of the mines of America diminished tiie 
value of gdd am silver to Europe. This diminution, it ia 
oommonly siqqiose^ though I apprehend without any 
certain pto<^ is stiU going on gradually, and is likely to 
continue to do so for a Img time. Upon tlda luppontion, 
therefor^ Bue|i variations ate more likety to dimimah, than 
to augment ^ value of a money rent, even tiwugh it 
ahoHld be attpulatod to be paid, not to aneh aquaatity of 
4iqtoedsM(Myof andtadenosuaialton (to ao many pounds 
atadtoc, to aomuia), bn* to oe amy oqpcM sil^ of 
tJXrie «hxr, or of auver of a oartato staadara. 

!)nvjppto vriiidk batoa boin reasmad to oom^nw pite* 
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semd their vnihie mtidi Tietter thaal^oee whidi hare been 
Mserrad in num^i even where the denomination the 
ecSn haa not been altered. By the 18th of Eliaabeth it 
waa enacted, That a third of the rent of all college leaaei^ 
should be leserred in com, to be paid, either in kind, or 
according to the ooirent prices at the nearest public market. 
The money ariring from this com rent, thot^ otigini^y 
but a third of the whole, is in the present times, acc^ing 
to Doctor Blackstone, commonly near double of what ariaas 
from the other two-thirds. The old money rents of c(d- 
l^ies must, according to this acooimt, have sunk almortto 
a fourth part of their ancient value ; or are worth little 
mow than a fourth part of the com which they were for- 
merly worth. But sinoe the re^n <d miilip and the 
denomination of the English coin has undergone Httle or 
no alteration, and the same number of pounds, riiillings 
an4,i>enoe have contained very nearly the same quantily of 
pure mver. This degradation, therefore, in the value of 
the m<^^ rents of coU^es, has arisen altogether from the 
degradatiim in the value of silver. 

When the degradation in the value of rilver is combined 
with the diminution of the quantiiy of it contained in the 
coin of the same denomination, the loss is frequently still 
greater. In Scotland, where the denomination (tf the cdn 
has undergone much greater alterations than it ever did in 
England, and in Fi^oe, where it has undergone still 
greater thairit ever did in Scotland, some ancient rents, 
originally of eopsiderable value, have in this manner been 
reduced almost to nothiUg. 

Equal quantities of la^ur vrill at distant times be pur- 
chased more nearly with equal quantities of com, the sub- 
aistence of the labourer, tl^ with equal quantities ci gold 
and silver, or perhaps of any other commodity. Equal 
quantities of com, therefore, at distant times, be more 
neariy of the same real value, or enaUe the possessor to 
purchase or command more nearly the sapie quantity of 
the labour of other people. They will do tj^ 1 say, more 
nearly than equal quantities of almost any othqr oanuno- 
dity ; for even equal quantities of com will not dn it 
eiXM%. Thnmbristenoe of the labourer, or the rq^ price 
ofhtii^/M I diall endeavour to show hereafter, ie vugt 
^Mtetatinwn different occasions } more libenl,^yvsocifitv 
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admuiomg to opulence, tihan in tme that is standing 8ii|| ; 
and In 0 ^ that is frfnnding still, than in one tiiat is g(^ 
haefcwai^^. Ereiy other oonuno^tj, liowever, nrill at tmj 
*na^oalar time pnrchafe a greater or smaller quantity of 
lahour in proporaon to the quantity of subsist^oe nrhidi 
it con purchase at that time. A rent therefore reserved 
in com is liable only to the variations in the quantity .<d 
labour which a oerta^ quantity of com can purchase. 

: ^ut a rent reserved in any other commodity is liable, not 
<^y to the variations in the quantity of labour which any 
particular quantity of com can purcWe, but to the'vaiia* 
tions in the quuitity of com wmch can be prurchased by 
any particular quantity of that commodity. ^ 

Though the r^ value of a com rent, it is to be observed 
however, varies much less from century to century thaw 
that of a money rent, it varies much more from year to 
year. The mon^ price of labour, as I shall endeavoq;r to 
f^ow hereafter, does not fluctuate from year to year with 
tbe money price of com, but seems to m everywhere ac- 
commodated, not to the temporary or occasional, but to the 
average or ordinary price of that necessary of life. The 
average or ordinary price of com again is regulated, as I 
shall likewise endeavour to show hereafter, hj the value 
of silver, by the richness or barrennesa of the mines which 
supply the market witb that metal, or bythe qtiantity of 
labour whidi must be employed, and consequently of com 
which must be consumed, in order to bring any particular 
quantity of silver from the mine to the market. But the 
nahie of ffllver, though it sometimes varms greatly from 
^^tntury to century, seldom varies much from year to year, 
i^t frequently continues the same, or very nearly the same, 
for half a century or a century together. The ordinary or 
average money price of com, therefore, may, daring so 
long a period, continue the same or very nearly the some 
too, and along with it the money price of labour* provided, 
at least, the so^riy continues, in other reiEpects, in the same 
or nearly in the same condition. In , the meantime tim 
tenmomr^ amf occasional price of cpm may frequently be 
doimle^ one of what it had been tihe year Ib^ore, or 
flietnatB. for mamplft. feamflveand twenty tofliiy ehilBgga 
^ SM* Ipot latter prk^^hpt 
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tto noiiijial, Imt theieal Talue of a oorn rent 'will be donble 
of wbat itis when at the former, orwdlocnnmaiiiddoable'the 
qnahlitj either labonr or of the greater part d other 
oommoditiee; the mon^^ price of laMur, ana along with 
it that of moat other thin^, continuity the same during 
all these fluctuations. 

Labour, therefore, it appears eridently, is the cmlr uni- 
Teraal, as well as the onij’ accurate measure of Talue, or 
the 0^7 standard bj which we can compare the values of 
difteent commodities at all times and at all places. We . 
Cannot estimate, it is allowed, the real value of different . ' 
commodities hrom century to centu iy by the quantities of 
sflqi^ which were given for them. We cannot estimate it 
from year to year by the quantities of com. By the 
quantities of labour we can, with the greatest accnnuy, 
estiiaate it both from century to century and from year to 
yea^i From century to century, com is better measure 
than silver, because, firom century to century, equal quan- 
tities of com will command the same quantity of labonr 
more nearly than equal quantities of silver. From year to 
year, on the contrary, silver is a better measure than com, 
because equal quantities of it will more nearly command 
the same quantity of labour. 

. But though in establishing perpetual rents, or even in , 
letting very long leases, it may be of use to distinguish be* 
tween real and nominal price ; it is of none in buying and 
selling, the more common and ordinary transamohS^^ 
human life. 

At Ihe same time and place the real and the nonM^P^ 
|nicB. of all commodities are exactly in prbportiott'wilj^ 
one another. The more or less money you get for an^ ^ 
conunodity, in the London market, for example, the more 
or less larour it will at that time and place enable you to 
purdiase or command. At the same time and place, there- 
fore, numlfy is the exact measure of the real exchangeable 
value of all o(nnmoditieB. It is 80, howe^, at the same 
time jandptoce only. 

Tjmugh at distant plaoes, there is no regular ^nojpmtion 
between the mal and the money price of commodities, yet 
^ meplms^Who carries goods from the to the ottar 

^'ncridi^ to contider but the money pice, or. tiie d£fte> 
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lltfBilli w vliioh lie is lOcdj tot-ndK 'theia. 'Sa^aa 

7'9ih^M tdlTer at Oaaton in China iaa 70 (mimuid » g 
r both of laboitr and d the neoagaariae aiyLec>B,y»> 

. aieieM 4^ im oiince at Londm^ A-eommcdif j; 
ihenkeie, whi^ sellfl for half an ounce of ailTer at Oantra 
maj ihere be reallj dearer, of more real importance to the 
' mani #ho posaeasea it there, than a oommomtj which aeUa 
ah ounce at Londdn ia to the man who. poaaeaaea it at 
Lon^n. If a London merchant, however, can buj at Can-, 
ton f(» half an ounce of ailver, a commodity whiw he pm 
aftorwaoda adl at Londonfor an ounce, he gaina a hundred 
ppr oeait. by the bargain, juat as much aa if an ounttctf 
ailver has at Xoudon exactly of the aame value aa jit ^h> 
ton. It ia of no importance to him that.half an ounce of 
)^ver at Oanton would have givoi him the command of 
more labour and of a greater quantity of the necea^nes 
and oonveniencea oi life than an oimce can do at London. 
An ounce at London will alwaya give him the command of 
doable he quantity of all theae, whi<h half an ounce could 
^ve done there, and thia ia preciady what he wanta 
■ Aa it ia the nominal or money price of gooda, 
whih finally determinea the prudence or imprudence of all 
pdrchaaea and aalea, and thereby r^ulatea tl^at the whde 
'buaineaa of common life in which pnce ia concemed, we 
joannet wonder that it ahould have been ao maeb mote ait> 
tended to than the real {nice. 

In each a work aa thia, however, it may aometimea Iw of 
uaeto compare the difierent real vduea of apariacvdar c^* 
‘#bod% at cUfEerent timea and placea, or the diffemat 
' greeaiof power over he labour of othmr peopto wh»db|t^ 
imy/u|)on di f feren t oocaaione, have given to those who pq^ 
emaedm Wb must in his ease compare, not so muh 
.diSei^t qwmt^iee silver for whih it wm commonlj 
aKd|i^ quaqtilaee of labeur wldchi^Be dif- 

i^unh^ c^vet could heyepoichaaedi: 
flilptt’jpoea df hmenr »t 4hmt haea and phi^ 
f«||i|e-cryeF-W'|^ exaeheiii,'..3^o«e . 
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&of ii bc&iip «lwan «UiC% in ibe Mone ais tito' 

pnoM o£ ukhoor, but aa beu^ Ibe neanst i^j^epn- 
ow^ wMob eaa ooBUUonlj be had te tiiat piopcn:^. 1 
abab haeafter bave oooaakai to make aerenu eompadaoaia 
ofiiaB kind. 

In the paiegieea of indnatry, oomiwemal nataomi hare 
found it oonrouent to coin sereral different metala into 
money; gold for larger paymenta, ailTer for pnrdiaaeaof 
moderate Talne, and oopper, or some other coarse metab far 
tboae of s(^ smaller oonaideration. Th^ hare, aliraya, 
hoover, considered one of those metala as more pecnliar^ 
the^easiire of Talne than any of the other two ; and tins 
prrasrence seems generally to hare been given to the metal 
which they happened first to make use of as the instrn* 
mfflit of commerce. Having once begun to use it^ as then: 
standard, which thqr must have done when they had no 
other money, they have generally continued to do aO even 
wheh the necessity was not the same. 

The Homans are said to have had nothij^ but copper 
mon^ till within five years before the first Funic war,* 
vrhen they first began to coin silver. Copper, ^erelore, 
appears to have continued always the measure of value in 
t&t republic. At Home all accounts appear to have been 
kwt, and the value of all estates to have been omnpated, 
eiuer u Asses or in Betterlii. The At was alwajra tim de« 
nomination of a copper coin. The word Seihiiim aigbifiee 
two Asses and a half. < Though the SetterHiu, tiimfo^ 
was originally a silver cmn, its value was estimated, m 
Copper. At Home, one who owed a great deal cf numey, 
was said to have a great, deal of other people’s copper. 

The'uortiiern nations who established themselves upon 
tile ruins of the Homan empire, seem to have had sutot 
‘ ttOttey from the &8t begmning of their settienients, and 
iH>t to hifVe known either gold or copper coins for seroal 
h|^B thweafter. There were silver o(^ in England, kt the 
tM^ pf the Saxons ; but there was little gold ooined tffl the 
4iiip bf Edirard nor any copper till tiuft of Jadiei I. of 
finest BritauL In En^^d, th^orek and f(ff the taBM 

.'. 'v ''; 
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Ta^jimj in all ottmrBiQctaii satuma of Enr<^ «jii 

lMQp«mta aiTB Icept, amd the Talhe of all goods and (rf 
eathiBBia generallj oompnted in ailyer : and when we mean 
to cgf^iraBS the amwint of a person’s fortune, we seldom 
ment^'tite number of guineas, but the number at pounds 
sterling whidi we suppose would be givmi for it. 

(kif^aaUj, in aU oountries, 1 believe a legal tender of 
pa;^«it could be made onlj* in the coin of that metal, 
vmoh ‘vms peculiar^ considemd as the standard or mea- 
sure ci value. la ^igland, gold was not conmdered as a 
legal tender for a long time alter it was coined into money. 
The inoportion between the values of gold and silver money 
was not fixed any public law or proclamation ; but^jpras 
left to be settled by the market lx a debtor offered pay- 
ment in gold, the creditor might either reject sudh payment 
altogether, or accept of it at such a valuation of the gold 
as he and his debtor could agree upon. Copper is not at 
present a legal tender, except m the change of the ampler 
ailvef coins. In this state of things the distinction between 
the metal which was the standard, and that which was not 
the standard, was something more than a nominal distinction. 

In process of time^ and as p^le became gn^ually more 
familiar with the use of the different metals in com, and 
ocmsequently better acquainted with tlm proportion between 
their req)ective values, it has in mos^ oountries, I beUeve^ 
been found convenient to ascertain this proportion, and to 
declare by a public law that a guinea, for example, <ff such 
a weight and fineness, should exchange for one-and-twenly 
shillingB, or be a tender for a &bt of that amount. 
In tins state of things, and durii^ the oontinuanoe cf any 
<me regulated proportion (ff this kind, the distinctum iN^ 
tween the metal which is the standard, and. that whindi is not 
the standardfbeoomes little more than a nominal diatmdaon. 

In consequence of any diange, however, in this regulated 
moportMm, Ibis distmcti(m becomes, or at leaidf seems to 
beeome^ smnetiungmmw than nominal agaim If ti>ere|^- 
lated value of a*guihea, for mGimplef was either reduced to 
trraBty, or tuuM to two-mid-tiimaty shillum aU accounts 
Inilig Nptand idmuft all obj^tim for beiiig nx* 
m ailyer payments could 

m ciuin bo male with iln.aaaM quantity (ff sffver 
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nu^atf M 'lipfore; bat wo^d tequite yerjr ^BSffeeat qaan* 
tiMdt of aioii^ ; a greater in the oae ease, a 
eaialder in other. Silrer would app^ to be more in- 
'raziaide in ^ iralne than gold. Silver would appear to 
measure ^e value of gold, and gold would not appear to 
measure ibe *^00 of uverl Thevalue of gold womd seem 
to d^iWd upon the quantity of silver which it would ex* 
dumge for ; and«llie value of silver would not seem to de> 
pend upon the quantity of gold which it would exchaiifie 
for. diffleranoe, however, would be altogether owing 
to the custom of keeping ac^unts, and of expressing the 
amotint of all great and small sums rather in silver than 
in gq^ money. One of Mr. Drummond’s notes for five* 
and'twenty or fifty guineas would, after an alteration of 
this kind, be still pa;^ble with five*and-twenty or fifty 
guineas in the some manner as before. It would, after 
such an alteration, be payable with the same quantity 
of gold as before, but with very different quantitiel of 
silvor. In the payment of sudi a note, gold would ap- 
pear to be more invariable in its value tlmn silver. Gold 
would appear to measure the value of silver, and silver 
would not appew to measure the value of gold. If the 
custom of keeping accounts, and of expressing promis- 
sory notes and other obligations for money in this mannmr, 
shouM ever become general, gold, and not diver, would be 
conddered as the metal whi(£ was peouliarfy the standard 
or measure of value. 

In reality, during the continuanoe of any one regulated 
proportion between the respective values of the different' 
metals in coin, the value of the most precious metal regu- 
lates the value of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence 
coidi^ half a pound, avoirdupois, of copper, of not the bi^ 
quali^, wh^ before it is corned, is seldom worth seven- 
pence in sOvmr. But as by the regpilation twelve such 
pence axe oAlered to exchange for a shilIing,tlMy arein the 
maikrt considered as worth a shilling, and a shilling can at 
any lime be had for them. Even before the late refonna- 
turn of the gold coin of Great Britain, the gol^ that part 

it at least whi^ cizcnlated in London and its he^^dwt^ . 
hood, was in general leas di^raded bdow its. standard 
weip^ than the greator part of the silver. Qne-and-twefiiy 
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^«|rni]fiat to a gaiiwa, wl^ perlu^ iiida^ 
aii4ciaced too» mi selidmi "o maoh w. . The lal^ 
tiknia have hrou^t the gold «>in aa xtear peihaj^ 
siandazd w^hi aa it is possihle to faring tw cnzzeat eom 
^ any natim; and the order, to leoeiyie no gold at tW 
mblic ofBera but 1^ weight, is Ukdy to preierye it ao, as 
hn^ as that order is^enforc^. The sHtst oom still ooU'^ 
tihn^ in the same worn and d^m^^ state as before the 
xef<»ination of the gold coin. Ih the market, however, 
<me4ind>twenty ahilmigs of tins degraded silrer coin are 
still oonsidered as wo^ a guinea of tids exodlent gold 
coin. # 

The reformation of the gold coin has evidently raised 
the value of the silver coin which can be exchanged for it. 

In the Ihiglish mint a pound weight of gold is cmn^ 
inio forty-foiir guineas and a half, which, at one>and< 
twenty shillings the guinea, is equal to forty^rix pounds 
fourteen shillr^ wd 8i^>ence. An ounce of sum gold 
coin, therefore, is worth JSi 17s. lOid. in silver. In 
England no duty or seignorage is paid upon the coinage, 
and he who carries a pound weight or an ounce weigM of 
standard gold bullion to the mint, gets back a pound 
weight or an ounce weight of gold in coin, without any d» 
duotion. Three pounds seventeen shillmgs and temenoe 
hal^enny an ounce, therefore, is said to m the mint nrioe 
of gold in England, or the quantity of gold coin widen the 
mint gives m return for standard gold bulbon. 

Before the reformation of the g(dd coin, the price ed 
standard gold bullion in the market had for many yean 
been upwards <A E3 18s. sometimes ^ 19s. and vmy fre> 
qrmtiy 'El an ounce ; that sum, it is jpbable, in the wont 
am degnd^ gold coin, seldom containing more tl^ mi 
biinee of etindard ^d. Since tire reformation Of the gold 
coin, the srai^ ^doe of standard gold buMoif adldmi ex* 
oeedi E8 Irit^rd. an ounce. )B^n the refoimatim fat Ito 
g^ ooin, nu^rnt prise Has always more Or W above 

tihat IIMiatioa, tin mice 

.te^'beeh below;.|he’’:'ngdat^pr^ 

,|ipil^,mi^.;^ tin'.ianra.iiliim w. 

^IBfer floinr’A-^is gold eoin^' 
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<at ibe gisM eoii4 but 
l&iaiwuiii bf^ lurer «om in pK^ortaon to gold 
btrB»n, and ^Inablj m i^oportion to all other !e(m> 
the price of. toe greater part of oihar 
ocnontOdiriai he^ bj so many other canses, riie 

rise in the ti^ne either of gold or silrer coin in propdriaMi 
to thoDi^ niaj not be so distinct and SMiBible. 

;Ia^the Engbeh^mint a pound weight of standard sibter 
btillibll is coined kito sixtj>two shillings, containing, in the 
same inanner, a pound weight of standard silrer.- Eire 
shillibgB aad twopence an ounce, therefore, is said to be 
the mint price of silreT in England, or the quantify 
sUrei coin which the mint gires in return for standard 
silrer bullion. Before the Tefmrmation of the gold coin, the 
market price of standard silrer bullion was, upon different 
occasions, fire shillings and fourpence, fire shillings and 
firepoQce, fire shillings and sixpence, fire shillings and 
jerenpenoe, and rery often fire dullings and e^htpence an 
ounce. Fire shillings and serenpence, howerer, seems to 
hare been the most common price. Since the reformation 
of the gold coin, the market-price of standard rilrer bullion 
has firUen occasionally to fire shillings and threepence, fire 
ghillii^s and fourpence, and fire shillingB and firepence an 
ounce, which last price it has scarce erer exceeded. Ihough 
the market price of silrer bullion has fallen considerably 
since the ref (nmation of the gold coin, it has not ffdlen so 
low as the mint price. 

In the proportion between the different metals in the 
Englirii coin, as copper is rated rery much abore its real 
ralue, so rilrer is rated somewhat below it. In the market 
of Emx>pe, in tiie iVench coin and in the Butch coin, an 
oiince^Df fine grid exrimnges for about fourteen ounces of 
fine silrer. . Im the English coin, it exchanges for about 
fifte^^ bun^, that is, for mote rilrer tbam it is w<u^ 
acoori^g to fim common estimation of Emope. But:as 
the prify-Of rij^por in bars is not, er«a in England, raised 
bj i^iifyh nrice of copper in English coin, sq the ppoe of 
rilr^;^^ not sunk by the low rate of iinlrer hn' 

^rer in bnl&in still preserres its pr\^fyr 
same reason that deeper ha 

hairi prbp^ 
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Milqain m. the priee of ailTer bidlioa still' ooatmtiM to 
be .soinewhat ahoTe the mint price, lit. LocOte imphted 
this high {nice U>the permission of exerting sO^huUion, 
and to the prohibition of ei^rting silver coin. IMS per* 
mission ci ezpoxixag, he said, rendered the demand for 
silver bnllion greater than the demand for silver coin. 
Bnt the number of -people who vant silver oim for the 
common uses of bujdng and selling at home, is surely 
mndi greater than that of those who want silver bullion 
eithmr for the use of exportation , or for any other use. 
There mbsiriia at present a like permission of exporting 
gold bullion, and a like prohibition of exporting goldasoin ; 
and yet the price of gold bullion has fallen beloir the mint 
price. Bnt in the English coin silver was then, in the 
same mann^ as now, under-xated in proportion to gold ; 
and the gold coin (which at that time t^ was not supposed 
to require any reformation) regulated then, as well as 
now, the real value of the whole coin. As the reformation 
of the silver coin did not then reduce the price of rilver 
bullion to the mint price, it is not very probable that a 
like reformation will do so now. 

Were the silver coin brought back as near to its standard 
weight as the gold, a guinea, it is probable, would, accord* 
ing to the present proportion, exdiange for more silver in 
coin than it would purchase in bnllion. The silver contain- 
ing its full standard we^ht, there would in this case be a 
pnmt in melting it down, in order, first, to sell the bullion 
for gdd coin, and afterwards to exchmige this gold coin 
for silver coin to be mdted down in Ihe same manner. 
Some alteration in the present proportion seenu to be tbs . 
<mly metiiod <d preventing this inconveniem^. 

^e inoonveniency perhaps would be 1^ if silver was 
rated in ^ pmn as much above its proper p|bportion to 
gold as it iu at present rated below it; provmed it was at 
the same time enacted that silver should not be a legal 
iimdw for mpre tiian tim diai^ of a gumea ; in the same 
net alsisl toblnr for more ibm the 
#4^ of A sMUlig. ITo e^ithr could hi this case he 
Ignited ha jpoBsepeasit of ti^ ld|h%aluation of^ s 
eo^i as na mwi^ 
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lUgli ^nation of ooi^. bai&en obI; 
iroaM i^er tij thiB^regalatioo. mien a mn comei upon' 
them they sometiineB endeavoiir to tune bj pajii^ in 
niqpienoes, and th^ would be precluded bj this reg^tion 
from this discreditable method of erading immediate pajr 
meut. They would be Obliged in consequence to keep at 
all times in their coffers a g^ter quantity of cash than at 
present ; and though this might no doubt be a considerable 
iuconTeniency to them, it would at the same time be a con* 
siderable security to their creditors. 

Three pounds seventeen shillings and tenpence halfpenny 
(the mint price of gold) certainly does not contain, even in 
our present excellent gold coin, more than an ounce of 
stanmird gold, and it may be thought, therefore, should 
not ptuxihase more standard bullion. But gold in coin is 
more convenient than gold in bullion, and though, in Eng- 
land, the coinage is free, yet the gold which is carried iq 
bullion to the mint, can seldom be returned in coin to th6 
owner tUl after a delay of several weeks. In the present 
hurry of the mint, it could not be returned till after a 
delay of several months. This delay is equivalent to a small 
duty, and renders gold in coin somewhat more valuable 
than an equal quantity of gold in bullion. If in the Eng- 
lish coin silver was rated according to its proper proportion 
to gold, the price of silver bullion would probably fall 
bdow the mint price even without any reformation of the 
silver coin ; the value even of the present worn and defaced 
silver coin bmng r^ulated by the value of the excdlent 
gold coin for wluch it can be changed. 

A sinall* seignorage or duty upon the coin^ of both 
gold and silver would probably increase still more the 
superiority of those metals in coin above an equal quantity 
of either of them in bullion. The coinage would in this 
case increase the value of the metal coined in proportion 
to the extent of this small duty ; for the same reason that 
the fashion increases the value of plate in proportion to 
the price of that fashion. The supenonty of coin above 
bullion would prevent the melting down of the coin, and 
would discounge its exportation. If upon an^ pnblio 
exigenty it should become necessary to export ^ coin, 
the greater part of it would soon return again cif its own 



i^ilm-wmAxaEiSw^^ 

4|iGK^^ could setf to ito irej{^Vj&^ 

J^^liome it would buy more uum timt fbto 

w^ » profit, Itorefore, m bris^sg it ^^&e agelD; 
Is J^oe a eei^oiage of about eight per oeoh^ impoeed 
«p(^ tiieooiiiage, and the Fresch ocnii, when edj|^^ 
said to return home again of its own aooord. 

occasional fluctuationB in the market piioe of Mid 
and silto bullion a^ from the same causes as thelilm 
fluctua.tions in that of all other commodities. The fre> 
quent loss of those metab from Taiious accidents bj sea 
and % land, the continual waste of them in gilding and 
pktug, in lace and embroidery, in the wear and teiur of 
coin, and in that of plate ; require, in all countries j|hich 
j^sess no mines of their own, a continual importatioi^. in 
order to repair this loss and this waste. The merduiut 
iinporters, me all oth^ merchants, we may believe, endear 
TOUT, as well as they can, to suit their occasional imports* 
tions to what, they judge, is likdy to be the immediate 
dmnan^ With aU their attention, however, they some* 
tiiwM overdo the - business, and sometimes imderdo it. 
When they import more bullion than is wanted, rather 
than incur the risk and trouble of exporting it again, th^y 
are sometimes willing to sell a part of it for something 
less than the ordinary or average pice. When, on the 
other hand, they import less than is wanted, they ^ 
something more than this price. But when, under all 
those occasioitBl fluctuations, the market price either of 
gcdd or rilver bullion continues for several years together 
steadily and constantly, mth» more or less above. Or more 
or less below the mint price: we may be assured that tins 
steady and* constant, either superiority or infeitoity ^ 
price, is the effect <ff something in the state of the coin, 
which at that time, renders a certain onantily of emn 
either^ more value or of less value wan the pecuie 
quantify of bidlion which it ought to contain.* The eon* 
stahciy and steadmess of the supposes a 
able C(mstaac;)f and ateadmeaa in cause. 

Tto any partiecdir country b, at any plr- 

tioiUar'tffiae ittoe dS ieil an actosieSaaaimNei 

'd|v' 'Vabw : aeSiM^ig'; ai^ ' b mtvoi -"IniB' 

'''aina%.ngte(iiyb''to <nthm 
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^ vta» gold -or pose dhor 

ib to IX m Eoglaod, for esam^, 

for^i^ g^illiiew am a half eoutaiBed ezaotlj a vomA 

or eleven ouncea of fine cm and 
One OOBw of allc^, &e gold omn q£ England worn be aa 
seeausbe a mmore of actual vidne of goo^ at any 
partionlar thne and pkee as the nature of the thing would 
iadinit. But by rubbing and wearing^ forty-four 
guineas and a balf geiieralfy contain .less than a pound 
wei{^ <d standard gold; the diminution, however, bemg 
greater in some pieces than in others; the measure of 
vdue comes to be liable to the sune sort of uncertainty to 
whiqh all other weights and measures are commonly ex- 
pos^ As it rardy Imppens that these are ^aetly agrei^ 
able to their standard, me merchant adjusts the price of 
his goods, as wellas he can, not to what those weights and 
measures ought to be, but to what, upon an average, he 
finds by experience th^ actually are. In consequence of 
a like disorder in the coin, the price of goods comes, in the 
same manner, to be adjusted, not to tM quantity of pure 
goM or silver which the coin ought to contain, but to . that 
which, upon an average^ it is found by e]q)erienoe it actually 
does contain. 

By the money-price of goods, it is to be observed, I un* 
derstand always the quantity of pure gold , or silver for 
whidi they are sold, without, any regard to the denomina- 
tion <d the coin. ^ shillii^ and eightyence, for example, 
in tile time of Edward I., I consider as the same monty- 
price with a pound sterling in the present times ; because 
it contained, ae nearly as we can judge, the same quantity 
ofpnrenlver. 

OHdFEBB VL 
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-ov TBS ooiooiinn pasTs or tbs pbiob or ooimonxriBS. 

I N eiurly and rude state of society ubieh preoedes 
Iwp^ibe aoenmulaticn of stoch and the appro|liriation 
lmd^llih{icupprt«mbetwe» « mbmneoes* 

saiy Iqs* ae^pnnag diffsiei^'obj^ s e e m s to. be the wty 
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- /-si ^ 

oMn]]^^ irUoii ca^ afford %Dy mle for ewiiangiuft;; 
ioa; one aa^^ If aijiM)^ a natfon <ff hruater^ 

ooeta twice the labour, to :|dU a ^aaTpr ‘ 
#fo«dl it does to Idll a deer, otte beaver 
exehat^^ for or be worth two deer. It is nannl that 
what is nsuallj the produce of two da^ ^ two hours* 
habour, should be worth doable of what is usiu^ the pro* 
duce <k one day’s or one hour’s labour. • ^ 

If the one species of labour should be more severe than 
Ihe o^er, some allowance Tnll*naturally be made for tins 
superior hardship; and the produce of one hour’s labour 
in the one way may frequency exchange for that of two 
hours* labour in the other. 

Or if the (me species of labour requires an uncommon 
degree of dexterity and ingenuity, the esteem which m^ 
have for such talents, will naturally give a value to their 
produce, superior to what would be due to the time em* 
ployed about it. ’ Such talents can seldom be acquired but 
m consequence of long application, and the superior value 
of their produce may frequently be no more than a reason- 
able compensation for the time and labour which must be 
i^nt in acquiring them. In the advanced state of sodety, 
aUowances of this kind, for superior hardship and superior 
skill, are commonly znade in the wages of labour; and 
something of the same kind must probably have taken , 

.. place in its earliest and rudest period. 

■Jja. this state of things, the whole produce of labour be- 
longs to the labourer ; and the quantity of labour com- 
: xnouy employed in acquiring or producing any commodity, , ' 
is the only droumstance which can r^ulate the quanti^ 
'of labour whidi it ought commonly to purchase, command, 
or exchange for. 

As soon as stock has accumulated in. the hands of ptuc- 
ticukr persons, some of them will naturally employ it in 
; setting to work industrious<pe(ple, whom they will suppfy 
witb materials tuid subsistence, in order to make a mroftt 
by ths sale of fhdr Work, or by what thdr labour a&s to 
the vitue of the malerkls. excfam^ing the cmnplelia; . 
manifod^ for .money, fw labour, or 

..,gqo^:Oi!» add^nb^ '.ss#dent' '^yPw’ 
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•^ng unutt "be -g^ven for tlie jxofits of the tmdertaker of 
Ihe woi'k who hazards his stock in tins adveatiize. The 
Iralae whidi the workmen a4d to the materials, therefore, 
resolves this case into two parts, of which the one 

pays thOT wa^, the other the profits of Hieir employer 
upon the rdum s^k of materials and wages whidi he ad- 
vanced. could have no interestto employ them, unless 
he expected i!h>m*the e«le of thdr work something more 
than what was sufficient to replace his stock to him; andhe 
could have no interest to employ a great stock rather tium 
a small one, unless his profits were to hear some propor- 
tion to the extent oE his stock. 

profits of sto(dc, it may perhaps he thought, are only 
a dinerent name for the wages of a particular sort of 
labour, the lahour of inspection and direction. They a<re, 
however, altogether different, are regi^ted hy quite dif- 
ferent principles, and hear no proportion to the quantity', 
the hardship, or the ingenuity of this supposed lahour of 
inspection direction. They are regulated altogether hy 
the value of the stock employed, and are greater or smaller 
In proportion to the extent of tlds stock. Let 'us suppose, 
for example, that in some particular place, where the com- 
mon annual profits of manufacturing stodr are ten ]per 
cent, there are two different manufactures, in each of which 
twenty workmen are employed at the rate of fifteen pounds 
a year each, or at the e^nce of three hundred a year in 
ea(di manufactory. Let us suppose too, that the coarse 
materials annually wrought up in the one cost only seven 
hundred pounds, while the finer materials in the other cost 
seven thousand. The capital annually employed in the 
one -will in this case amount only to one thousand pounds ; 

' whereas that employed in the other will amount to seven 
thousand three hundred pounds. At the rate of ten per 
cent, therefore, the undwteker of the one will eiqtect an 
yearly profits of about one hundred pounds only ; while 
that of the other -will expect about seven hunor^ and 
thirty pounds. But though their profits are so very dif- 
ferani, their lahour of inspection and direction may he 
eithm' alt||Netiher or retj nearly the same. In many great 
works, the whole lahour of this kmd is oomnutied 
^ some principal derk. His wages properly e^i^ress the 


TalA;iQ(ihk la1)aiar;jirf ini^^ aad dine&m. ^ 'f 

m aettUiag ibm Bcaue ngara w liad ocn&Bi^ 

]m |iibov«&d skill, but to ^ trust iHueh is. reposed ia 
him, |ot tiuT nem bear any regaljir piqK>^li||la to 
oapitid of wbioh be orersees the iTiana|fflnent pand the 
owiMr of this capital, though he is tl^ diicibaiged of 
almost all labour, still e^^eots that his profits c^ould bear 
armp^pioportion toms capital In*the priM of com- 
momties, Aeraore, the profiijB of stock constitute a com- 
ponent puii altogethw differ^ from the wages of labour, 
and regmted by quite different principles. 

In this' state of things, the wh<^ produce of labour does 
not always belm^ to the labourer. He must in moslcases . 
share it with the owner of the stodk which employs hr^^ '. 
Neither is the quantity of labour commonly employed ia- 
acquiring or prancing any commodity, the odIj^ ciroum- ■' 
stance which can regmte the quantity which it ought 
commonly to purchase, command, or ezchanm for. An 
addithmal quantity, it is erideni must be due for the 
profits of the stock which advanc^ the wages and fur- 
nuhed the materials of that labour. > 

As soon as the land of any country has all become priTBte 
property, the landlords, like all other men, lore to reap 
where they never sowe^ and denuoid a rent even for i1» 
natural m^nce. Ihe wood of the forest, the grass of. the < 
field, and all the natural fruits of the earth, which when 
land waa in common, cost the labourer only the trouble of 
gathering themt coine, even to him, to have an aMitiAii«.l 
price fixM upon them. Be must then ray for the UeenoB 
to gather thm; and must give up to w landhwd a p^- 
of what his labour dther colWts or produees. 
portion, or, what comes to the same thing,;^ prue of tiiis 
p<nti<m, constitutes the rent of land, and in the ptioe of 
tiie greater part of commodities makes afibiid oompcment 
part.-: ^ . / . ' 

real ualue of aU the tfifierent o(mrm||nt |mk^ 

^oe, it mqst be obseorved, il measured Slquantily of 

or comfoind.. 

’ ^ £aho«rinieB^^ thatfll^of ptlee 

^ # thub dumNSclvee 
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the fiioe of ereiy ooumodity finolfy 
wdi^i Maelf into eome one <» other, or all of thoae three 
paxtai affld in eveiy improre^ eooiefy, all the three enter 
more <a leps, ae componeint parts, into the price of tiie far 
greater pm cf eoramodities. 

In the prioe of oom, for example, one part pays the rent 
of the landlord^ another pays Hie wages or maintenanee of 
^ lahonrets and labouring cattle emplc^ed in jarodncing 
it, and the third pays the profit of the fanner. These 
three parte seem eithm immediately or nltimately to make 
np the arhole price of ocHii. A fourth part, it may perlu^ 
be thonght, is necessary for replacing the stock of the 
^farm^i or iar compensating the wear and tear of his labonr- 
cattle, and other instrnments of husbandry. But it 
must be considered that the price of any instamment of 
husbandry, su<h as a labouring horse, is itself made up of 
the same three jiarts ; the rent of the land up<m whidh ho 
is mated, the labour of tending and rearing him, and the 
profits of the farmer who advances both the rent of this 
land, and the wages of this labour. Though the price of 
the com, therefore, may pay the juice as well as Hie main* 
tenanOe of Hie horse, the whole prioe still resdves itself 
either immediately or ultimately into the same Huee jMuts 
of rent, labour, and profit. 

In the price of flour or meal we must add to the price <A 
the com, the juofits of Hie miller, and the wages of his 
smrvantsj in Hie mce of bread, the profits of the baker,' 
andthe wi^s of nis servants;'and in the. price of both, 
the labour of transporting the com from the house of the 
farmmr to Hiat of the miUer, and from that of the miller 
to that of the baker, together with the profits of those who 
advance &e wages ^ that labour. 

Ihe price of flax resolves itself into the same three parts 
as^that of com. In the prioe linen we must add to this 
price the WB&es of the flaxdresser, of the spinner, of the 
weavw, of| ™ jdeachcr. Ac., together with the jnofits of 

tfarir respelSrwmnpli^ers. , 

^ na^ottlar oommodity comes to be m<aa manu* 
hutaxed^^|hat price Which resolves itsett iiii^ 

rwages;^a^wmp^ eimi^ be greatm m prt)p<mH<m to'mh^ 
^ wlmh^ ]^ the progreM fihe 
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maiiT^Eachinv not only the number of profits uioieaM^ ^ut 
ereiy Bubsequesit profit is gxmter than the foregoing; be* 
eause the eapital from wbi(^ it is deriTed must always be 
greater. The capital vhibh employs the weavers, for 
example, must m greater than that wbiob employs the 
spinners ; beoause it not oidy replaces that captal with its 
profits, but pays, besides, the wages of the weayers; and 
the profits must always bear some proportion to the 
capital 

In the most improved societies, however, there are always 
a fOw commoditieB a£ which the price resolves itself into 
two parts only, the wages al lalMur, and the profits of 
stock; and a still smaller number, in which it consisif alto- 
gether in the wages of labour. In the jnice of sea-fi^ for ' 
example, one part pays the labour of the fishermen, and 
the ouer the profits of the capital employed in the fishery. 
Bent very seldom makes any part of it, though it does 
sometimes, as I shall shew hereafter. It is otherwise, at 
least through the greater part of Europe, in river fisheries. 
A salmon ftfirery pays a rent, and rent, though it cannot 
well be called the rent of land, makes a part of the price of 
a salmon as well as wages and profit. In some parts of 
Scotland a few poor people make a trade of gathering, 
along the sea shore, those littie variegated stones com- 
monly known by the name of Scotch Pebbles. Qhe price 
wUdi is paid to them by the stone-cutter is altogether the 
wages of their labour; neither rent nor profit make any 
part of it. 

But &e whole price of any commodity must still finally 
resolve itself into some one or other, or all of those 1h>oe 
parts ; as whatever part of it remains after paying the 
imit of the land, ana the price of the whole mMur em- 
ployed in raising, manufactoring, and bringing it to 
maarket, must necessarily be profit to somebody. 

As tite pnoe or exdiangeable value ofev^pdSkiealarcom- 
mo^fy, tekan separately, resolves itsdf into some one or 
otl^, or all of those three parts ; so that if aU the com- 
moditieff Which compose the whoto annual produce of t^e 
lahiomr of eveiy ebnhtiy, tidEsh complexly, mwi resolve itself 
into the same three patoi, and be parcelled out among dif* 
lanirt inhahitahts of the eosmtiyi emw as the wages of their , 
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lalKW, 4]i& profits of ihsir stodc, or the rent tibeir land. 

wl^ of what is umnalfy eh^ oolleeted of produced 
by the labour of every society, or what comes to tihe same 
thing, the whole price of is in this manner origins^ dis* 
tributed among some ci its different members. Wi^^es, 
profit, and rent, are the three original sources of aU revenue 
as well as of all exchangeable value. AH other revenue is 
ultimatdy derived from some one or other of these. 

T^oever derives his revenue from a fund which is his 
own, must draw it either from his labour, from his stock, 
or ^m his land. The revenue derived from labour is 
called wages. That derived from stock, bv the person who 
manages or employs it, is called prt^t. Ilhat derived from 
it by the person who does not employ it himself, but lends 
it to anotW, is called the interest or the use of money. It 
is the compensation which the borrower pays to the lender, 
for the inofit whidx he has an opportunity of makii^by the 
use of me money. Part of that profit naturally belongs to 
the borrower, who runs the risk and takes the trouble of 
employing it ; and part to the lender, who affords him the 
opportunity of makiug this profit, ^e interest of money 
is always a derivative revenue, which, if it is not paid from 
the profit which is made by the use of the money, must be 
paid from some other source of revenue, unless perhaps the 
Irorrower is a q)endthrift, who contracts a second debt in 
order to pay the interest of the first. The rev6nue.1vhioh 
proceeds altogether from land, is called rent, and belongs 
to the landlord. The revenue of the fanner is derived 
p^y from bis labour, and partly from his stock. To 
him, land is only the instrument which enables him to 
earn the wages of this labour, and to make the profits of 
this stock. All taxes, and all the revenue whmh is founded 
upon them, all salaries, pensions, and annuities of every 
kind, are ^timaidy derived &om some one or other of 
those three Stiginal sources of revenue, and are paid either 
immediately or mediately from the wages qf labour, the 
profits of stock, or the rent of land. , 

When those three different sorts of ^en^ l^ong to 
diffeKmt persoim, they aire readily distinguished ; but when 
thty belong to the same they ate sometimes eonfomided 
witii one another, at least in common lang^nage. 



a part ctf liis own ostatOi afimr 
pijihi g aC onltiTaticm, idionld gidn tiiio rent 

df landlord and the profit oiE ths lamiOT. He is a^ to 
denraninate, howevSr, his whole gain, pn^t, and thhs eon- 
founds rent with profit, at least in Mmmon langnage. ^e 
greater part of onr Horth American and West Ihdian 
planters are in this sitoation. They farm, the greater part 
oi than, their own estates, and accordin^y we seldom hear 
of the rent of a plantation, hut frequently of its profits 

Common farmers seldom employ any overseer to direct 
the general OperationB of the form. They generally too 
work a good dad with their own hands, as plongmnen, 
harrowers, What remains of the crop after payii^ 
the rent, ^er^ore, should not only replace to them &eir 
stock employed in cultivation, together with its ordinary 
profits, but pay them the wages which are due to them, 
both as labourers and overseers. Whatever remains, how- 
ever, after paying the rent and keeping up the stodr, is 
oail^ profit. But wages evidently make a part of it. The 
farmer, by saving these wages, must necestu^y ^n thein. 
Wages, therefore, are in tins case confounded with profit. 

dm independent manu&oturer, who has stock enough 
both to purdiase materials, and to maintain himself till he 
can carry his work to market, should gain both the Wages 
of a journeyman who works tmder a master, and the profit 
whum that master makes by the sale of the jommByman’s 
work. BQs whole gains, however, are commonly called 
profit,and wages sre,in tide case too, confounded withprofit. 

A gardener who cnltivates his own garden with him -oWn 
hands, unites in his own person the three different diarSo- 
ters, of landlord, farmer, and labourer. His produce, there- 
fore, should pay him the rent of the first, the pn^ of the 
second, and the wages of the third. The whole, however, 
is common]^ ccmsidered as the Mmings of Ms labour. Both 
rent and profit are, in tibis case, confounded wfib vroges. 

As in a oiiplised country there are but few nomnedities 
inf which the exchangeable vsdne arises from laboaTimly, 
reiA an^ p^t iddxilmtiaf hu^y to tiiat of the mr 
Ipiwiter part cf thaoa, so the produee of its 
.iriB always b^ to pittdnpe or <x>mmaad awnich 

greater quantify cfn Waa fo 
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l«ilril^,^pi«{»ax!illg• uad ‘tningiag ttudi {nodsoe to market, 
lli^inciety amioallj to emptoj wtlie jaljoiirwlddi 
it caa ammwT purduwe^ as ^ quautitj of kboor woidd 
ifio^ease greatlj erezy year, so produce of erery sno- 
oeediug year w<mld be of vastly greater v^ue tban twt of 
tbe foregoing. Bat there is no countiy in 'whicb the whole 
a3ma^{>roduoe is employed in maintaining theindustrioua 
The idle' eVeiywhere consume a great part of it ; and ao< 
cording to the dilEerent proportions in which it is annually 
divided between those tiro different orders of people, its 
ordinary or average value must either annually increase, or 
liimfaiab, or oontinue the same from one' year to another. 


CHAPTEE Vn. 


or THE KATUBAL A2n> HABKET PBICE OR OOHlUmmSS. 


' I "liEEE is in every society or neighbourhood an ordina^ 
-L or average rate both of wages and profit in every dif< 
ferent employment of labour and stock. This rate is 
naturally regulated, as Ishall show hereafter, partly by the 
general drcumstances of the sodely, Iheir riches or poverty, 
their advandng, stationaiy, or ddfiining condition; ara 
partly by the jmrticidar nature of each employment. 

There is likewise in every society or neighbourhood an 
ordinary or average rate of rent, wmch is regi^ted too, as 
I shall show hereafter, partly by the general drcumstances 
of the society or neighbourhood in which the land is 
situated, and partly by the natural or improved fertility of 
tbelan^ 


These ordinary or average rates may be called the 
naturd rates WHge% profit, and rent, at the time and 
plaee i]i whkh th^ oommonly prevaB. 

ll<S%eh the price <ff any commodity is ndt^ more nor 
less than w^t is sufficient to pay the rent^ the land, the 
wa^ of the labomr, and the profits oi the stdck emidoyed 
m^ahmrgi pti!apaiing,^^ a^ brmgmg it to rnarket, dcoSad^^^^ 


ratee, the oomm^iy is theii sold for 
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Hn oomutodilnrui^eii sdld precisely for wlMitis irortii, 
wr for what it reafiyoosto ^he persoii vho brings it to marlEet; 
for '^i^b in oonunon language what is called tiie prime 
cost of any commodity does not oomprdmnd ibe prrat of. 
&e person isbo is to sell it again, yet if besdlsit at a price 
wh^ does not allow him the ordinary rate of profit in his 
neigUmnihood, he is evidently a loser by the trade mce by 
employing his stock in some other way he might hare made 
that profit. His profit, besideB, is his revenue, the proper 
fund d his subsistenoe. As, while he is pr^>aring and 
bringing the goods to market, he advances to his workmen 
^eir wages, or their subsistence ; so he advances to himself 
in the same manner, his own subsistence, which is generally 
suitable to the profit whidi he may reasonably expect from 
the sale of his goods. Unless they yield him this profit, 
therefore, they do not repay him what they may very pro- 
perly be said to have really cost him. 

Though the priM, thermore, which leaves him this profit, 
is not always the lowest at which a dealer may sometimes 
sell his goo^, it is the lowest at which he is l^ely to sell 
them for any considerable time ; at least where there is 
perfect liberty, or where he may change his trade as often 
as he pleases. 

The actual price at which any commodity is commonly 
sold is called its market price. It may either be above, or 
below, or exactly the same with its natural price. 

The market price of every particular commodity is rej^ 
lated by the proportion between the quantity wUch is 
actually brought to market, and the demand of those who 
are willing to pay the natural price of the commodity, or 
the whole value of the rent, lalmur, and profit, which must 
be paid in order to bring it thither. Such people may be 
callra the efEectual demanders, and their demand the effec- 
tual dmitand; since it may be sufficient to eftectuate the 
bringing of commodity to market. It is different from ^ 
the absolute demand. A very poor man may 1^ said in 
some sense to have a demand for a coadi and six ; he might 
like to have ft; but his demardis iiot an effectual deniand, 
as Ihe coftnindity can never be brought to market in order 
to' satisfy It.' . 

Wm thjjl qiumtify of aiq^eeianiodily whhffi is fapught 
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t6 iiuulc«itfolte of the efMiotaal deiQaiid,aU those who 
are wiUis^ to pay tibie whole vahie of the^jenV wages, and 
|H»flt, which must be paid in order to bring it thither, 
cannot be Biq>p1ied with the quantity which they want, 
^ther than want it altogether, some of them will be will- 
ing to give more. A comp^tion will immediately begin 
among them, and the market price will rise more or less 
aboTO^e natural price, acconmg as either the greatness 
of this deficiency, or the wealth and wanton luxuiy of the 
competitors, happen to animate more oi less the eagerness 
of the competition. Among competitors of equal wealth 
and luxury the same defidency '^1 generally occasion a 
mom or less ea^ competition, according as the acquisition 
of the commodity happens to be of more or less importance 
to them. Hence the exorbitant price of the necessaries of 
life during the blockade of a town or in a famine. 

When the quantity brought to market exceeds the effec- 
tual demand, it cannot be all sold to those who are willing 
to pay the whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, which 
must be paid in order to bring it thither. Some part must 
be sold to those who are willing to pay less, and the low 
price which they give for it must r^uce the price of the 
whole. The market price will sink more or less below the 
natural price, according as the greatness of the excess in- 
creases more or less the competition of the sellers, or accord- 
ing as it happens to he more or less important to them to 
get immediately rid of the commodity. The same excess 
in the importation of perishable, will occasion a much 
greater competition than in that of durable commodities ; 
in the importation of oranges, for example, than in that of 
old iron. 

T^en the quantity brought to market is just suffident 
to supply the effectual demand and no more, the market 
price naturally comes to be either exactly, or as nearly as 
can be juc^g^ of, the same with the natural price. The 
whole quantity upon hand can be disposed o^ for this pnce, 
aind duonot be disposed of for more. The competition of 
the different dealers obliges them all to accept of this price, 
rat does not oblige titem to accept of less, * 

into quratity of every commodity brought to mark^ 
Batvally suits itsdf to the effectual demand. It isthe in- 



all tboM wJu) emptoj their laii4, lahoiur, ckt atisel^ 
in l^noging any commodity to market, that the qnantiiy 
n«ftt fmoi^ exceed the effectnalden^ anditistheih* 
tereat of all otiier pei^le that it nerer ahould fall slu^ 
flat demand. 

n at any time it exceeds the effectual demand, some ci 
the c6mpoiient parts of its price must he paid helov 'iQii^ 
natural rate. If it .is reu^ the interest mf the lai^ktrds 
urffl immediately prompt them to withdraw a part of their 
land ; and if it is wages or profit, the interest of the la- 
bourers m the~one case, and of their employers in the other, 
win prompt them to withdraw a part of iheir labour or 
stock from this employment. The quantity brougl^ to 
market will soon be no more than sufficient to supply the 
effectual demand. AH the different parts of its price will 
rise to their natural rate, and the wlu^ price to its natural 
{wice. 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to market 
should at any time fall short of the effectual dexnand, some 
of the component parts of its price must rise above their 
natural rate. If it is rent, the interest of all other land- 
lords will naturally prompt them to prepare more land for 
the raising of this commc^ty ; if it is wages or profit, the 
interest of all other labourers and dealers will soon prompt 
them to employ more labour and stock in preparing and 
bringing it to market. The quantity brought thithm will 
soon be sufficient to supply the effectual demand. All the 
different ports of its price will soon sink to their nalnnH 
rate, and the whole ^rice to its natural price. ' 

The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the cwtnl 
price, to which the prices of all commodities are continually 
gravitating. Different accidents mav sometimes keep them 
sut^ended a good deal above it, and sometunes force them 
doim even s<miewhat below it. But whatever may be the 
qbstaries wlddh hhider them from settling ii^thiB 
|ff repose and«eontiuuaace, they are Constantly tending to- 

The i^hcle quantity cl industjj annua% mn|doyed in 
order to InlDeg' any natuniHy euits 

tlti# m n^aaener to 

quantity.. thither' ' 
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irM^^iDAy Ik) fuffioieBtto ttt{>pl 7 , and no more i^an tap^y. 
thili it)BmaiiC . 

Bttl in some anploymenisthe same qnanti^ of indiuitiy 
1 )^ in diffierexitTearepirodiice Teiy different qnantitioB of 
commoditifis ; wMe in others it 'will produce al'waTS the 
sai^ or Toy nearly the same. The same ntonber of la- 
bonrers in hiuhandiy will, in different years, n^nce Teiy 
diifeimitqTiantiti5b<ff born, 'Wine, oil, hops, do. mtthesame 
ntunber of (tpinners and weaTers will every year prodnoe 
the same or very nearly the same quantity of linen and 
wodlen doth. It is only the avere^ produce of the one 
species of industry whidSi can he suited in any respect to 
the effectual demand ; and as its actual produce is fre- 
quently much greater and frequently mu<m less than its 
average produce, the quantity of the commodities brought 
to market 'will sometimes exceed a good deal, and some- 
tunes frill short a good deal of the effectual demand. Even 
though that demand therefore should continue always 'the 
same, their market price will be Hable to great fluctuations, . 
will sometimes frdl a good deal below, and sometimes rise 
a gtiod deal above, their natural price. In the other species 
of industry, the produce of equal quantities of labour being 
always the same, or very nearly the same, it can be more 
exaotiy suited to the effectual demand. While that demand 
continues the same, therefore, the market price of the com- 
modities is likely to do so too, and to be either altogether, 
or as nearly as can be judg^ of, the same with the natural 
pr^ That the price of linen and woollen cloth is .hable 
neither to such frequent nor to such great 'variations as 
the price of corn, every man’s e^rience will inform him. 
The prire of the one qiecies of commodities varies only 'with 
the variations in the demand : That of the other varies 
not (mly 'with the variations in the demand, but with the 
iradbi greater' and more frequent variations m the quan- 
tity of 'what is brought to market in order to supply that 
donand. • | 

pri^ Of wy'cqmmodity fiSl^hi^y iqpon tho^ parts of ihi 
pir^ which resolve ^temselves into wages and profit. That 
r^lres itiklf into rent is leas affect^ by tiiem. 
A.: rent certain in money is not in the least affected by' 
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thi^ dtius in its rate or in its yaliie. A rent which o(m» 
eiele a certain proportion or in a certain quantity 

of tiie rode produce, ia no doubt affected in its ^68x1^78100 
by aU the occaaionkl and temporary fluctuations in tbe 
n^ket price of that rude produce ; but it is seldom affected 
by them in its yearly rate. In settling the terms of the 
lease, the landlord and farmer endeavour, according to 
their best judgpnent,. to adjust that rate, %ot to the tem|K>- 
raxy and occasional, but to the average and ordinary pnce 
of me produce. 

Such fluctuations affect both the value and the rate 
either of wages or of profit, according as the market hap- 
pens to be either overstoi^ed or understocked with< 9 om- 
modities or with labour ; with work done, or with work to 
be done. A public mourning raises the price of black 
doth (with which the market is almost always under- 
stock upon such occasions), and augments the profits of 
the mercinwts who possess any considerable quantity of it. 
It has no effect upon the wages of the weavera The 
market is understocked with commodities, not with labour ; 
with work done, not with work to be done. It raises the 
wages of joum^men taylors. The market is here under- 
stocked with labour. There is an effectual demand for 
more labour, for more work to be dene than can be had. 
It sinks the price of coloured silks and doths, and thereby 
reduces the profits of the merohaats who have any consi- 
derable quantity of them upon hand. It sinks too the 
wages of the workmen employed in preparing such ^m- 
modities, for whidi all demand is stopped for six tnontiis, 
perhaps for a twelvmuonth. The market is here over- 
stockM both with commodities and with labotur. 

But thoi^h the market price of every particular commo* 
dity is in this manner continually gravitating, ff one may 
say so, towards the natural price, yet sometimes particular 
'acddents, sometimes natural causes, and sometimes ^urti- 
cUlar regvdaticns of police, may, in many commo^ties, keqo 
up the mark^ price, for a long time together, a good deu 
above ^ natum price. 

Whmi by nn increase ^ the iffectoal demand, the nuuv 
kit mlice of some particular cemnmdity happmis to' rue b 
gtiod deal shove the naturalfiio^ timie who maploy their 
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gtodn ia ff^lying that maiket axe genenUj oaiefol to 
ocmoeal tl^ dum^. If it was commoiily l^wn, their 
great profit would tempt so many new rivals to employ 
their stocks in the . same way, tha^ the effectual demand 
being folly sopplie^ the market price would soon be re- 
duced to WB natural price, and perhapsfor some time even 
bdow'it. if tiie market is at a great distance from the 
residence of tiiose who supply it, they may sometimes be 
able to keep the secret for several years together, and may 
so long enjoy their eztraordinaiy profits without any new 
riv^. Secrets of this kind, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, can seldom be long kq>t; and the extraordinary 
pro^ can last very little longer than they are kept. 

Secrets in manu&ctures are capable of being longer 
kept than secrets in trade. A dyer who has found the 
means of producing a particular colour with materials 
which cost only half the price of those commonly made 
use of, may, with good management, enjoy the advantage 
of his discovery as long as he lives, and even leave it as a 
legacy to his posterii^. His extraordinary gains arise 
from the high price which is paid for his private labour. 
They properly consist in the l^h wages of that labour. 
But as th^ are repeated upon every part of his stock, and 
as them whole amount bears, upon that account, a regular 
proportion to it, they are commonly considered as extra- 
ordinary profits of stock. 

Such enhancements of the maikiet price are evidently 
the ^ects of particular accidents, of which, however, the 
operation may sometimes last for many years together. 

Some natural productions require su(m a singularity of 
soil and ntuation, that all the land in a great country, 
which is fit for producing them, may not be sufficient to 
supply the effectual demand. The whole quantity brought 
to rnarket, thereforoj may be disposed of to those who are 
willing to give more than what is suffident to ^y the rent 
of the land which produced them, together iiith the wages 
of the labour, and the profits of the stock which were em- 
pbyed in jprepating and bringing them to m&ket, accord- 
to their natural rates. Such commodities may*continue 
fdr w:hole centuries together to be sold at this high price; 
>hd that part it which resolves itself into the rent of 
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it8*BainTal Eat^. Tbe rent of ihe land aTOids 
KSilnkrand esteeined prodnotioDfl, like the rent of some 
inneyaniB in Emnoe of a peenliarlj ha|^ soil and.idtoa* 
ti<Hi, bears no regu^ proportion to tM rent of otiier 
eqnallj fertile and eqnallj weU-^tiTated limd in itB 
neighTOurhood. The wages of the labonr and the pn^ts . 
of we sto<^ employed in bringing sndi commodiBiei to 
market, on the contrary, are sddom out their natural 
proportion to those of the other employments of lalmnr 
and stock in their neighbourhood. 

Such enhancements of the market price are efTideh'Q.y 
the effect of natural causes which may hinder theeffe^uu, 
demand from ever being folly supplied, and which way 
continue, therefore, to operate for ever. 

A monopoly granted either to an indindual or to a 
trading company has the same effect, as a secret in trade 
or manufactures. The monopolists, by keeping the market 
constantly understocked, by never folly supplying 
effeetual demand, sell their commodities much above the 
natural price, and raise their emoluments, whether tiiey 
consist in wages or profit, greatly above their natural 
rate. 

The- price of monopoly is upon every occasion tbe highest 
which can be got. The natural price, or the price of free 
competition, on the oontnuy, is the lowest which ^ Ito 
taken, not upon every occasion, indeed, but for any con- 
siderable time together. The one is upon every oooask^' 
the highest which can be s<][ueezed out of thebuyen!, or 
which, it is supposed, they .will consent to ^ve: The otiiw 
is the lowest which the sellers can commonly affcnd to 
take, and at the same time continue their business. 

The exolnnve privileges of corporations, statutes of ap- 
jttmtioeshin and aQ those laws which restrain, in par- 
tioolair ohj^jnieiits, tiie joompetition to a numbw 

than /might otherwise ^ into thmn, have the same 
dency, thoug^w a leas degree. They are a sort of enlm^ 
moimpolies, and may frequentiy, for ages togetiter, and in 
wh^ elahs^ of eraplojnmnts^ keen market prho 

oinertii^ihir/^^ tiM >aafru»l ptio^ ipid 

i^l&itaiinba^^^^t^ the profita/rf 



^ pbbst bibT^^ about tiiem somoirbat aboro tbeir 
satuMlxate. 

8b«& of tho market priee may last as loi^ 

as iFwg niatiftTta of police wbit^ give oocaskm to ^leai. 

market price of any particular commodity, thougb 
it may continue long above, can seldom continue long 
b^tr, its natural price. ‘Whatever part of it ms paid 
b^oir-the natufal rate, the persons whose interest it 
affected would immediately fed the loss, and would imme* 
diatdy wi^draw eitiier so much land, or so much labour, 
or so much rtock, from being employed about it, that the 
quantity brou^t to market would soon be no more than 
. suf^ent to supply the effectual demand. Its market 
jpn^ tiierefore, would soon rise to the natural price. 
u%is at least wOuld be the case where there was perfect 
liberty. 

The same statutes of appenticeship and other corpora* 
tion laws indeed, which, when a manu&cture is in pros- 
perity, enable the workman to raise his wages a good deal 
above their natural rate, sometimes oblige him, when it 
decays, to let them down a good deal below it. As in the 
one case they exclude many people from his employment, 
so in the other they exclude him from many employments. 
The effect of such regulations, however, is not near so 
durable in sinking the workman’s wages below, as in rais- 
ing them above, their natural rate, [^eir operation in the 
one way- may endure for many centuries, but in the ot^ 
it can hust no longer than the lives of some of the work- 
men who were bred to the busmess in the time of its pros- 
perity. When they are gone, the number of those who 
mre afterwards educated to the trade will naturally suit 
its^ to the ^ectual demand. The police must be as 
violent as that (ff ^dostan or antient Egypt (where every 
man wm bound by a princinle of religion to follow the 
oceupatiotf of his fathmr, and was supposed to commit the 
most^hmrid samilege if he changed it for brother), 

<pi to ai^ particutor employment, and for several genera- 
tions togettou, sink either the wages of l&boar or tte 
ptoflto of stock beioW; thtir BLatural rate. * 

is all timt X ihiito necessary ^ observed af pr^ 
sent conoendng ihe d.eviati(ms, whetW ocoastonsl or pe^w 
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rnas^t, of tiie imaTket price of oommodiiieB from ti» 
xitthuml price.' 

The natural price itsdf Taries with the natural rate of 
. each of its component parts, of wages, profit, and rent: 
and in every sooieiy this rate varies according to their dr* 
cxunstances, accormng to their riches or poverty^, their ad* 
vancing, stationary, or declining condition. I snsU, in the 
four following chapters, endeavour to ezpiain, as fi^ and 
distinctly as I can, the causes of those different variations. 

Eirst, I shall endeavour to explain what are the circum* 
stances which naturally determine the rate of irages, and 
in what manner those circumstances are affected by the 
riches or poverty, by the advancing, stationary, or dediping- 
state of the society. 

Secondly, I shall endeavour to show what ate the cir- 
cumstances which naturally determine the rate of profit, 
and in what manner too those circumstances are affected 
by the like variations in the state of the society. 

Though pecuniary wages and profit are very different in 
the different employments of labour and stock ; yet a cer> 
tain proportion seems commonly to take place between 
both the pecuniary wages in all the different employments 
of labour, aud the pecuniary profits in all the different em- 
ployments of stock. Thiaproportion, it will appear hereafter, 
depends partly upon thenature of thedifferent employments, 
and partly upon the different laws and pohoy of the society 
in wmch wey are carried on. But thou^ in many lespects 
dqiendent upon the laws and policy, tl^ proportion seems 
to be little affected by the tidies or poverty of that sodety ; 
by its advancing, stationary, or declining condition ; but 
to remain the same or very nearly the same in all those 
differmit states. I shall, in the third place, endeavour to 
explain all the different droumstances whidi regulate this 
proportion. 

In the fourth and last place, I shall endeavour to diow 
what are the c^ycumstances which regulate the rmitof land, 
aotd which dthor raise or lower the real price of all the 
difleimt subdenoes which it produces. 
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OHAPTEE yUL 

OV «BB WlAW OV IiABOVB 

' I'ME prodnoe of labour coiutitntes lihe natnnl reoom* 
piboe or of labour. 

Li that originu state of things, whidi precedes both the 
appropriatirai of land and the accumulation of stock, the 
nuole produce of bbour belongs to the labourer. He has 
neither landlord nor master to share 'with him. 

H|d this state continued, the wages of labour would 
haTe augmented with aU those improyements in its pro* 
ductiye powers, to which the division of labour gives occa* 
sion. things would graduallj have become cheaper. 
They would have been produced by a smaller quantity of 
labour ; and as the commodities produced by equal quan* 
tities of labour would naturally in this state of thiuM be 
exchanged for one another, they woidd have been punmased 
likewise with the produce of a smaller quantity. 

Bat though aU things would have become cheaper in 
reality, in appearance many things mi^t have become 
dearer than bmore, or have been exchanged for a greater 
quantity of other goods. Let xis suppose, for exampK that 
in the greater part of employments the productive powers of 
labour had been improved to tenfold, or that a da^s labour 
could produce ten ^es the quantity of work which it had 
done origii^y ; but that in a particular employment thty 
had been improved only to double, or that a &y*a labour 
could produce only twice the quantity of work which it 
had done before. In exdianging the produce of a daVs 
labour in the greater part of employments, for that of a 
day’s labour in this particular one, ten times the original 
qi^tity of awork in them would purchase only twice the 
originaf quantity in it. Any particular quantity in it» 
th^on^ a pound weighty for exai:^e, woiM appear to- 
be fivt times dearer fram before. In ieali^,*ho^evei^ it 
would be twice as cheap. Though it requir^ five timea 
the qj^titv <A cfther goods to purchase it,it would xeqttire^ 
only naif the quantity of labour either to purchase or to 






{NEodiloe it. Hie eo^oiatioii, th«:e£oie, wotild be tivioe m 
m^Mbefdoe. 

^ Bat tbie origiiial state of thia^ in which the laboiuer 
enj^ed the whole produce of hu own labour, could not 
last i^ond the &st introduction of the appropriation of 
land and the accumulation of stock. It was at an end, 
therefoxe^ long before the most considerable improTements 
were made in the productive powers of labour, and it 
would be to no purpose to trace farther what might have 
beaa its effects upon the xecompence or wages of labour. 

Am soon as land becomes private propertj, the landlord 
demands a shore of almost all the produce whi<^ the 
labourer con either raise, or collect from it. Bis rent 
makes the first deduction ^m the produce of the idbour 
wU(^ is employed upon land. 

It seldom happens that the person who tills the ground 
has wherewithal to maintain himself till he reaps the 
harvest. His maintenance is generally advanced to him 
^om the stock of a master, the former who employs him, 
ajtd who would have no int^st to employ him, unless he 
was to shore in the produce of his labour, or unless his 
stock was to be repla^ to him with a profit. This profit 
makes a second drauction from the produce of the labour 
which is emjdc^ed upon land. 

Hie produce of almost all other labour is liable to the 
like deduction of profit. In all arts and manufactures the 
greater part of the workmen stand in need of a mastw to 
advance them the materials of tiieir work, ahd their wages 
and maintenance till it be completed. He tiiares m the 
produce of their labour, or in the value which it adds to 
the materials upon which it is bestowed; and m this share 
conaistB bis profit 

lt.Bometnnes happens, indeed, that a single uidq>endent 
wurlmum has stock sufficient both to purchase the mater 
r^ of his work, and tq maintain himself ti]} it be com* 
piefod. He is both master and workman, and enjoys the 
whole-prodadb of lus own labour, or the whole value wh^ 
it adds to the materials r^pon which it is bestowed. It 
^i^vdeewhitareuauaHy two^^ * 

in two dfo#ci pofo^ the J 

,^,,^abOW.;/V■^;^ .'i: 
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oiBflW* lumevw, axe not toj Croqued^ and m «miy 
part 4^ Enropa) t^wea^ irarkmen aenre tmder a maattf Itar 
one il^t ia mdependeiit; and ilia iragea of labour aia 
arojlrbere vnderatood to be^ wbat tbej luniallj toe, irben 
&a labonxer ia one peraon^ and the owner of the atodk 
wldoh emplojB hiiht another. 

' 'What are 'ibe common wagea at labour, dependa atatj- 
where npcm the eontnet uauallj made between thoae two 
pairtiea, whoae intereata are bjno meana the aame. The 
worhmAi deairB to get aa mu<li, the maatera to na 
little aa poasible. She foiiner are di8iK>8ed to omn^e p 
order to raiae, the latter in order to lower ilie wagea of 
lalxm. 

' ifia not, however, difficult to foreaee whmh of ihe two 
partiea must, upon all ordinary occaaiona, have the advan- 
tage in the dispute, and force the other into a compliance 
wiih their terms. The masters, being fewer in number^ 
can combine much more easily; and the 'law, besideB, 
authorises, or at least does not prohibit their combina- 
tions, while it prohibits those of the workmen. We have 
no acts of parhament ag^at combining to lower thepriee 
of work ; but many against combinii^ to raise it. u all 
such disputes the masters can hold out mudh longer. A 
landlord, a &rmer, a master manufacturer, or merchant, 
Ihoi^h &ey did not employ a single workman, could gene- 
rally live a year or two upon Ihe stocks which th^ have 
already acquired. Many workmen could not subsiat'^a 
week, few could subsist a month, and scarce any a year 
without employment. Li the long-run the workman may 
be as necessary to his master as his master is to H™ ; but 
the neceasiiy is not so immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been said, at the oombinationB of 
masters ; tno'^h frequently of those of worfanen. But 
whoe^ iurnginM, upon thu account, that uoasteire tardy 
combine, ia as ignorant of the world as at the snl^ect. 
Mastnre are always and everywhere in a sor^ of tadt, Wt 
constant and uniform, ccunbination, not to raise the vrettes 
ci labour above their actual rate. To violate* this ecnm- 
Mti<m is everywhere a moat unjrapuW actioiJ, aM a 

We adAm, indeed, hear of this ^tHw 



^ «iy iriiite tiijyiift 

Ifiwten tbo 

isia |iiit^ si^ tiM iragBi dl 

«V(tt bdoir lilda lato. ^Diese aie alwaj> Mndttol^ ifiili 
ihs tstitmMt fliktioe'aiid aeereq^y till th« momeott of «ceea» 
ifmd irlien tbe workmen yield, as tiiey 8(NDietiBMii.doi 
wit!»mt xeekiiuice, thon^ MTer^ felt 1^ tker are 
aeter kend of by otber pe(mle. sadi odfebinaiaoBe, bow* 
erer.iKre tremenfly resicted hv^ oontrary defemore oom- 
of the workmen; who sometimee too, wi&out 
any proToeation this kind, embine of their own aooold 
to raise ^ price of their labour. Thehr nsnal joetenoes 
are, sometimes the high price of prorisionB ; sometim^ the 
gicnt profit which their masters make by Ihrirwotk^ But 
w^bether their combinations be offmtsiTe or defensire, they 
ate aliroys abundantly heard of. In order to bring the 
pdnt to a speedy decision, they hare always recourse to 
the loudest <uamour, and sometimes to the most shodking 
▼iolence and outn^. They are desperate, and act with 
t^ foUy and extraragMioe of desperate men, who must 
eitiber starve, or frighten their masters into an immediate 
omnidianoe with their demands. Ihe masters upon these 
Occasiims are just as damorous upon the other side, and- 
never cease to call aloud for tiie assistanoe of the dvil 
mag^stirate, and the rigorous execution of those laws wiuch 
have been enacted wiw so much severi^ against the pom* 
binations of servants, labourers, and joum^jrmen. The 
woriotten, accordingly, very seldom derive any advaUtege 
from the violence of tiiose tumultuous oombination%|r1^^ 
partly from the interposition of the civil m^gpstmte, 
from the superior steadiness of tiie masters, paMyfeCiti titB 
aeobssity wmch the greater part of the worlmehare uhifer 
ef submitting for tiie sake of presmtsubsistenoe, generapy 
. end hi aolhlmi;,but the punishmentmrmin of ^eriaghadimb 
w But though in disputes irith thw workmen, maStsM 
V must genmwy hare the advantags, thme & houmPr^^^p 
■■ oSi!^^ rat^ bdpw^ B mema impossfelb^ te 
' timsiphe miipaaj wagea evtm #the 

feiteit'.i^peiSW^ ■ 
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110 ^ oe i]]rai(Bfdl)le fax hm to bring np a toimlTi nnitiie 
toto ^ Kii$ vorloran oonld not beyond tho fint 
genomtton. Hr. Cantillon mmu, i:^>on thii acootmt, to 
laj^MMe that the loweit fmedeB of common labonren nxnst 
evmyirliere dam at least double their own maintenuioe, in 
ozdwthat mm with anotibor tho7 ^7 ^ enabled to bring 
up two eibildil?m:*the labour of the wife, on account of her 
neceeaaiy attondanoe on the children, bring supposed no 
m<xe tiian sufficient to provide for henelf. But one>hslf 
the children bmn, rli is computed^ die before toie age of 
manhood. The poorest labourers, therefore, acccoding to 
thisimoo^t, must, one with another, attempt to rear at 
least iour <Mdr6n, in order that two may have an equal 
riumee of living to that age. But the necessary mainte- 
nance of four childrm, it is supposed, may be nearly equal 
to that of one man. The labour of an able-bodied su>Te, 
the asme author adds, is computed to be worth double his 
maintenance ; and that of the meanest labourer, he thinks, 
cannot be worth less than that of an able-b^ed slave. 
Thus &r at least seems certain, t^t, in order to bring up 
a family, t^ labour of the husband and wife together 
mustk even in t^ lowest species of common labour, be able 
to earn somethii^ more man what is precisely necessary 
for their own maintenance ; but in what proportion, whethmr 
in that above mentioned, or in any other, 1 nbaJl not tolf* 
upon me to determine. 

^ There are certain circumstances, however, which some- 
times .give the labourera anadvant^ and enable them to 
raise their wages^ considerably above this rate ; evidently 
the lowest whmh is consiBtent with common humanity. 

When in ai^ country the demand for those who live by 
wagm; labmirers, journeymen, servants ci every 1^^ is 
conthnuUy increasing ; when every year fnm^es emph^- 
ment for wgreater number than had been enjoyed &e 
year beEar^.the workmen have no occasion, to oomUne in 
order to raise their wages. The scarcity of ha^ occarions a 
compriitiion among masters, who bid against (ffie anothm, in 
order to get watkmem and thns vriuntarily breaff thrmiiS^ 
of masters not to raise wiges. . . i 
^^^awiand fmr. those wh liye ly w]|geSr Ittis eridi^^ 
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opmKit iaarcttw but in proportion to tiio ib otm i io oI tiw 
toniB irlubh iue destined lor tbe payment of 33^ 
funds ire of two kinds: first, tiie rerenae wbidi is over 
and above vdiat is necewHuy for the maintensnoe j and, 
secondly, the stodc which is over and above what is neoss* 
saiy for the employment of their masters. 

When the landlord, anntiitant ca monied man, has a 
ffreuter revenue than what he judges sufiloient to m sin t aa n 
his own flunily, he employs either tibe whole or a part of 
the surplus in inii.ifita.iTiiTig one or more memal servants. 
Ihorease this surplus, an^ he will natundly increase the 
number of those servants. 

When an independent workman, such as a weaver or 
shoemaker, has got more stock tlum what is sufficient to 

E ihase the materials of his own work, and to maintain 
self till he can dispose of it, he naturally employs one 
or more journeymen with the surplus, in oraer to make a 
profit by their work. Increase this surplus, and he will 
naturally increase the number of his journeymen. 

Ihe demand for those who live by wa^s, therefore, 
necessarily increases with the increase of the revenue and 
stodc of every country, and cannot possibly increase with, 
out it. The mcrease of revenue and stodc is the increase of 
national wealth. The demand for those who live by wages, 
therefore, naturally increases with the increase of national 
wealih, and cannot possibly increase without it. 

It is not the actual greatness of national wealih, but its 
continual increase, which occasions a rise in the wages of 
labour. It is not, accordingly, in the ridiest countries, but 
in the most thriving, or in those whidi are growii^ rich the 
fastest, that the wages of labour are highest. Inland is 
oertitinly, in the present times, a much richer coun^ than 
any part of North America. The wa^ of labour, how* 
evmr, are much higher in North America than in any part 
of England. In the province of New York, common 
labourers earn * three shillings and lixpeace curremy, eaual 
to two shillingi steding, a my; slap carpenters, ten iM. 
lu^ and dipence mnrrenqy* wtih a ^t of rum wortib six. 

^ wsB Mittaii in 1778, laiite diS MBunenonamt of.ttn kite 
flliediiMittoownitCNttedietiioMer 
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pe^ equal m all to six alulHnga 8x4 nnmoe 

aterlh^ ; hoaae carpenters and bridklayers eight ehuhngs 
rartWBj, eqnal to fotir shilHngs and sixpenee sterling; 
fonxneymen taylors, five shiHings ooxren< 7 , equal to about 
two ddlings and tehpence sterling. These prices are all 
abote the London {dee ; and wages are said to be as high 
‘m the other colonies as in New York. The price of provi* 
sions is ereiwhelb in North America mudi lower than in 
England. A dearth has nerer been known there. In the 
worst seasons, th^ haye always had a sufficiency for thmn- 
selvea, though less for e^kortation. If the money price of 
labour, therefore, be higher than it is anywhere in the 
motl^r country, its real price, the real command of the 
necessaries andoonyeniences of life Triiich it conyeys to the 
labourer, must be higher in a still greater proportion.. 

But though North America is not yet so rich as Eng* 
land, it is much more thriring, and adyancing with much 
greater rapidity to the further acquisition of riches. The 
most decisiye mark of the prosperity of any coimtry is the 
increase of the number of its inhabitants. In Chreat 
Britain, uid most other European countries, they are not 
supTOs^ to double in less than fiye hundred years. In 
the British colonies in North America, it has b^ found, 
that they double in twenty or fiye-and-twenly years. Nor 
in the -present times is this increase principally owii^ to 
the continual importation of new inhabitants, but to the 
great multiplication of the species, l^ose who liye to old 
age, it is said, frequently see there from fifty to a hundred, 
and' sometimes many more, descendants finnn their own 
body. Labour is there so well rewarded, that a num^us 
&nmy of children, instead of being a burthen, is a source 
oi opulence and prosperity to the parents. The labour of 
each child, before it can leaye their house, is computed to be 
worthahundredpounds dear gain to them. Ayoungwidow 
wifib four er fiye young children, who, among tiie middling 
or ini^or ranks of people in Europe, woxddthaye so little 
chance for a second husband, is there frequently courted as 
a Bort of fortune. The ydue of chddren is tBe greatest of 
a4 encouragements to marriage. We cuinot, fhere^^ 
wonder that the ptople in Nor& America shotddgener^ 
many yery young. Notwithstanding Ihe grtttt increase 
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for ^bourero, tlM funds deilsaied for mftmiiiinjng 
ipKBiu, in<9:fi^, it oeems, gtiU foster than thqr <»n find 
foboiii^ to employ. 

’ ^ the wealth of a oountiy should he veiy peel* 
it has been long station^, we must not to 
fold the wages of lalwur Teiy high in iti The funas.des- 
tihed for Ihe payment of wages, the rerenue and stoek 
of its inhabitants, may be of the greatest ^tentf but if 
^ey, have continued for several centuries of the same^.or 
veiiyneariy <d the same extent, the numbtf of labourers 
employed every year could easily supply, and even JQSore 
than supidy, tire number wanted the following year, ^lere 
could seldom be any scard^ of hands, nor Could the 
masbnrs be obliged to bid against one another in ordN?.to 
get them. The hands, on the contrary, would, in this case, 
naturally mulliply b^ond their emjdoyment. There would 
be a constant scarcily of employment, and the labourers 
wordd be obliged to bid against one another in order to get 
it. If in such a country the wages of labour had ever b^ 
more than sufficient to maintain the labourer, and to en> 
able him to bring up a family, the competition of the la- 
bourers and the interest of tne masters would soon reduce 
them to this lowest rate which is consistent with common 
humanity. China has been long one of the richest, t^t is, 
one of the most fertile, best cultivated, most industrious, 
and most populous countnesin the wmrld. It seenu, how- 
ever, to have been long stationary. Marco Polo, who vmhb^ 
it more than five hundred years ago, describe its eulfona- 
tiom industry, and populousness, ahnost in the same tegntm 
in which thty are described by traveUers in the present 
foams. It had per^ps, even long before his time acqmred 
that fun cmnplement of riches wfaichthe natfoe nf its laws 
ah4 hiiditutions permits it to acquire. Ihe acc«unt« of aU 
. travallen, incomastent in mauy other respects, ai^ in the 
I9W ^ and in the difficulty wh»h a labofoer 

foadl in Imm^hg upnfainilyi^ China. If ly digjfoag the 
@9fod44awMl« 4 ayJ»^^^ a Omil 

jtyeiu%i:he.|sie(mtent^ .Ihoe^'v 
'.ffoism'.'cf «ir^l^;le#<posi|^ . 



work-boosea, fSir calls ^ 
eaatok as k Euzope, ihej are coniaiiiu^j ranskg 

«bdki the s^feeis irirth the tools oz their zespeetiye tnd^ 
oEnkg their, searrioe, and as it were begging employsaeik 
l^he porertjr of the lower ranks of people in China mr sur- 
passes that the most beggarly nations in Europe. In 
the a^hbourhood of Cantmi inany hundred, it is com- 
monly said, man^ thousand families have no habitation on 
the lahd^ but Uve constantly in little fishing boats upon 
the rivers and canals. The subsistence wmrii they find 
. there is so scanty that they are eager to fish up the nastiest 
garbage thrown overboard from any European ship. Any 
carzipn, the carcase of a dead dog or cat, for example, 
though ludf putrid and stinking, is as wricome to thrin as 
the most wholesome food to the people of other countries. 
Marriage is encouraged in China, not by the profitableness 
of children, but by the liberty of destroying them. In all 
g^eat towns several are every night eiq)osed in the street, 
or drowned like puppies in the water. Ihe performance of 
this horrid office is even said to be the avowed business ly 
which some people earn their subsistence. 

China, however, though it may perhaps stand still, does 
not seem to go backwards. Its towns are nowhere' de- 
serted by their inhabitants. The lands which had once 
been cultiTated, are nowhere neglected. The same, or very 
nearly the same, annual labour must therefore continue to 
be performed, and the funds destined for maintaining it' 
must not, consequently, be sensibly diminished. The 
low^ dass of lal^rers, therefore, notwithstanding their 
scai^ subsistence, must some way or another make diift 
to continue their race so far as to keep up their usual 
numbers. 

But it would be otherwise in a country where the funds 
destined for the maintenance of labour were sensibly de- 
cayitm. Evmy year the demand for servants and labourers 
woul^ in all the diffierent classes of emplopnents, be less 
than it had been the year before. Many who had been' 
bred in the superior cilaases, not being able toffind employ- 
saent in theiir own business, would be glad to seeS itih the 
lewekr not o^ overstodced whai: 

itt mna vrmrlnaen, but with the Oveiffiowuigs of sdlthe othsr 
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ckvHKiB, the icompetiMoii ior emploTmeat 170014 be so ^leaet 
iii it» M.to leduoe the wsges of lalx)or to the most imser- 
sUe and scanty sobsistenoe of the labooier. Many srouM 
not be able to find employment even upon these luad 
terms, but would either starre, or be driven to seek a sub- 
sistence either by begging, or by the perpetratkm perhaps 
of the greatest enormities. Want, famine, and mortality, 
^uld immediately prevail in that olas8,*and from thence 
extend themselves to all the superior classes, till the num* 
ber of inhabitants in the country was reduced to what could 
eaisily be maintained by the revenue and stock which re^ 
mained in it, and which had escaped either the.tyranny or 
calamity which had destroyed the rest. This periods is 
nearly we present state of Bengal, and of some other of 
the English settlements in the East Indies. In a fertile 
country which had befmre been much depopiilated, where 
subsistence, consequently, should not be very difficult, and 
where, notwithstanding, three or four himdred thousand 
pe<^le die of hunger in one year, we may be assured that 
the funds destined for the maintenance of the labouring 
poor are fast decaying. The difference between the genius 
of the British constitution which protects and governs 
Eorth America, and that ef the mercantile company which 
oppresses and domineers in the East Indies, cannot per* 
haps be better illustrated than by the different state of 
those countries. 

The liberal reward of labour, the^ore, as it is the neces- 
sary effect, so it is the natural symptom of increasing 
national wealth. The scanty maintenance of the labouiaiig 
poor, on tiie other hand, is the natural symptom that things 
are at a stand, and their starving condition that they are 
going &st badcwards. 

In Qreat Britain the wages of labour seem, in the pre* 
smt times, to be evidently more than what is predsely 
necessary to enable the labourer to bring up a4aiwy. Im 
Older to sathty^ ourselves upon, this point it will no^t be 
necessaiy to enter into any t^ous or doubHid caletdation 
<ff what may be the lowest sqm i^pon which it is jpossible 
to do ;^iere are many plam symptoms tW the 
totgdi of labour am nowheto to this to tognlated by 
tius lowest itoowhn^ to 1 ^^ 
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in almost ereij paart of Great Britaia- there is a 
diatiitetumi erM in the lowest species of lahonr, between 
somiher and winter wages. Snmmer wages are alwajs 
higlii^. But on account of the extraordinary expence of 
fewel» the maintenance of a family is most expensive in 
winter. Wages, therefore, being highest when this expence 
is lowest, it seem^ evident that they are not r^ulated by 
what is necessaiT for this expence ; but by the quantity 
and supposed value of the work. A labourer, it may he 
said indeed, ought to save part of his sununer wages in 
order to defray his winter expence; and that through 
the whole year the^ do not exceed what is neceBsaOT to 
maintain his family through the whole year. A slave, 
however, or one absolutely dependmit on us for immediate 
subsistence, would not be treated in this nuinner. His 
daily subsistence would be proportioned to his daHy 
necessities. 

Secondly, the wages of labour do not in Great Britain 
fluctuate with the price of provisions. These vary everywhere 
from year to year, frequently from month to month But in 
nmhy places the money price of labour remains uniformly 
the same sometimes for half a century together. If in 
these places, ^erefore, the labouring poor can maintain 
their families in dear years, they must m at their ease in 
times of moderate plenty, and in affluence in those of extra- 
ordinary cheapness. The high price of provisions during 
these ten years past has not in many parts of the kii^om 
been accompanied with any sensible rise in the money price 
of labour. It has, indeed, in some ; owing probably more 
to the increase of the demand for labour, than to that of 
the price of provisions. 

Imrdly, as the price of provisions varies more from year 
to year than the wages of labour, so, on the other hand, 
the wsges of labouf 'vary more from place to place than 
the price ofprovisions. The prices of bread and butcher’s 
meat ere generally tiie same, or very nearly the same, 
through the gieater part of the imited kingdom. These 
and most other things which are sold by ret^ the way m 
whidi the labouring poor buy aU tfflngs, are generally fully 
as cheap or cheaper in great towns than in the remoter 
ports Of the country, for reascmswhichl shall haveoccanch 
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r lb#i ipd its neii^dboorhood are fi^noitlj: i 
Utii |arti twemiy or five^uid'twenty per oeat. tiiap at 

alOwmilM’distMioe. EighteenpenceadajmajrlteredlE^^^ 
oOmmon price of labotur in London and in nrig^bOius 
lM)od. Jtt a nulea* distance it falls to fonrtsen 
fifteen pence. Tenpence may be reok(nied.ks price iialEdia* 
Imigb and its neighbourhood At a feiir disianoeit 
falls to eightpence, the usual price of common labour 
through tlm greatw part of the low oountir of Scotland, 
where it varies a good deal less than in England. Such a 
difference of prices, which it seems is not always Suffidlint 
to transport a man from one parish to another, jprould 
necessarily occasion so great a transportation of the most 
bulW commodities, not only from one parish to another, 
but from one end of the ku^om, almost from one end of 
the world to the other, as would soon reduce them more 
nearl^to a level. After all that has been said of the levity 
and uicoB 8 tan<^ of human nature, it appears evidently 
from eiperience that a man is of all sorts of luggage the 
most dimcult to be transported. If the labouring poor, 
therefore, can maintain their hunilies in tbose parts ol ^e 
kingdom where the price of labour is lowest, they must be 
in {muence where it is highest. 

Fourthly, the variations in the {doe of labour not only 
do not correspond either in place or time with those in the 
. price of provisions, but they are frequently quite opphrite. 

Grain, the food of the common people, is dearer in 
land than in England, whence Scouand receives ai^S^ 
every year very large supplies. But Ei^lish com be 
sold dearer in Scotland, the country to whi<h it is brottyht, 
in England, the country from whidi it comes ; ajal in 
‘ proportion to its quality it canimt be sold dearm: m Scot* . 
land than the Scotch omm that "aomm to the same mdket 
in oompetitich with it.^ The quality grain depeidf 
chi^y upon 4110 quantity of fiour m meal vhich it yields 
at the and in this reipeot Ehglmh gnMn is so mq«h 
8 i|^eribf to tim Bcol^ thatciho^ 





.Sngland m BoQtknd. It 
qaa maiatam ^beir ImdiI^ in 
tWsM pest 3 sbe nnited lungdtm, they 
in ^ tiher. ; Oetniflal indeM enpplies the conunaa people 
in Sootiand mth the greatest and the beat part ox ihinr 
food^ which, ia in general mnoh infraior to that of th^ 
iiaghhoaun ^ tiie same rank in England. This differenoe» 
howeTdr, m iho nsdde of their enbsistence ia not the canae, 
bnt tile efEeet, of tiie difference in their wages ; though, b^ 
a itrange misapjoehension, I have frequently heard it re* 
pres^ted as ^ cauae. It is not becanae one mui keeps a 
ooa^ while his neighbour walks arfoot, that the one is rich 
and ^ other poor ; but because the one is rich he ke^ 
a ooaSi, and because the other is poor he walks a>foet. 

Btunng the course of the last century, taking one year , 
with anc^her, grain was dearer in both parts of the united 
kiijgdbni than duzingthat of the present. TMs is a matter 
of fact which cannot now admit of anv reasonable doubt ; 
and the proof ^ it ia, if possible, still more dedsiye with 
regard to Scotland than with regard to England. It ia in 
S(»tland supported by the evidence of the public &rs, 
annual valuations made upon oath, acoordii^ to theactuiti 
state^ of the markets, of all the different sorts of grain in 
eveiy dMerent county of Scotland. If such direct proof 
could require any collateral evidence to confirm it, I would 
observe that this has likewise been the case in France, and 


vmbshly in most other parts of Europe. With reg^ to 
nuioe tiiere is the dearest p^f. llrat tiiough it is cer*; 
tain tiiat in both parts of the united kingdom grain was 
somewhat dearer in the last century than in the present, it 
is equally certain that labour was much cheaper. If the 
lahounng poor, therefore, could bring up their fonii%i- 
tiim, they, must he much more at their ease now. Li Iner 
last eentury, Ihe most usual day*wages of common labour 
throe|^ greatw part of ^tland were aupenoe in 
su mmi t: aid fiyepoiqe m winter, llitee killings a week, 
the sanie prioe very nearly, still continues to he paid in 
some jparta <jf the Highlanda and Western Islands. 
Thtoi^ lihe tibe low country tite n^t 

are now eighipenoe Si $Mr| 
tenp<toi|»e, shilling about E^btogh^ m w 
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nfflil^boarhiood, and in a four other phuws where 
has hrtcdj been a consideialde rise in the denuuod for 
htbonr'^ about Glasgow, Oarron, Ayrshire, he. In England 
the impoTements of apicaltnie, nuinuf^ures and opm* 
vastoe Began much earlier than in Scotland. The demand 
for labour, and consequentljr its price, must necessarily 
hvFe hocreased with those improTemmts. In the last 
century, accordingly, as well as in the present, the wages 
of labour were higher in England than in Scotland. They 
hare risen too considerably since that time, though^ on 
account of the groater Tsriety of wages pid thrne in 
different places, it is more diffii^t to ascertain how mtuh. 
In 1614, the pa^ of a foot soldier was the same as In the 
pesent times, eightpence a day. When it was first estab- 
nshed it would naturally be regulated by the usual wages 
of common labourers, the rank of people from wMch foot 
soldiers are commonly drawn. Lora Chief Justice Bales, 
who wrote in the time of Charles IL, computes tiie neces- 
sary ezpence of a labourer’s family, consisting of six par- 
sons, the father and mother, two dbildren able to do scane- 
tiiing, and two not able, at ten shillings a we^ or twenty- 
six pounds a year. If they cannot earn this by their 
labour, they must make it up, he supposes, other by beg^ 
giug or stealmg. B!e appears to have enquired Tery care- 
fully into this subject.* In 1688, Mx. Gregory Eing, whose 
skill in political arithmetic is so much extolled by Doctor 
DaTenant, computed the ordinary income of labourers and ' 
out-serrants to be fifteen pounds a year to a family, whieh 
he supposed to comdst, one with another, of thi^ ai^iln 
half persons. His calculation, therefore, ^ough different 
in appearance, corresponds very nearly at bottom with that 
of judge Hales. Bou suppose the weekly expenee ^ such 
families to be about twenty pence a heed. the pecu- 
niary income and expenee of sudi families heye ineraased 
ccmndembly ainoe that time through the grealir pait/Of 
the kiz^pdonf ; in some ]^aoes more, and in some less ; 
though peihaps scarce anywhow so mudi as sonm exag- 
gfrittedriidaounte td labonrhare 

, ' f'"* adiiN iw tlw atilntniiUseef Ae.'IPeor^ in AtunV IBsijli^ ' 

. eldieiPoof-lawa-'-'’ ■ 
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xe^ptemsted th&m to the public. price of labour* it 
mtuft be obseryed, cannot be ascertainM reiy accoxaiidj 
anjidi^, different pricei being often paid at the same 
phee and for tbe same sort of labour, not onlj according 
to different aldlities of the Trorlonen, but according to 


the easineni or hardness of the niaeters. Where irages are 
not reguli^ by lav, ^ that ve can pretend to detenxune 
is vhat are the most usual ; and experience seems to shov 
that lav can never regulate them properly, though it has 
often pretmided to do so. 

Ihe real recompence of labour, the real quantity of the 
neoessaries and oonreniencieB of life vhich it can procure 
^ the labourer, has, during the course of the present 
oent^, increas^ perhaps in a still greater proportion than 
its ■oioaej price. Not only grain has be^me somevhat 
cheaper, but many other things, from vhich the industrious 

S or derive an agreeable and vholeaome variety of food, 
ve become a great deal cheaper. Potatoes, for example, 
do not at present, through the greater part of the kingdom, 
cost half the price vhirii they used to do thirty or forty 
yeersago. The same thing may be said of tum^s, carrots, 
cabbages ; things vMdi vere formerly nevmr raised but by 
the spade, but vhich are nov commonly raised by tte 
jriou^. All sort of garden stuff too has become cheaper, 
fuie greater part of the apples and even of the onions con« 
sumM in Great Britain vere in the last century imported 
from Flanders. The g^t improvements in the coarser 
manufactures of both ^en and voollen doth furnish t^ 


labourers vith cheaper and better cloathing ; and those in 
the manufactures of the coarser metals, vith cheaper and 
better instruments of trade, as veil as vith many agreeable 
and convenient pieces of housdiold furniture. Soap, salt, 
candles, leather, and fermented liquors, Imve, ind^, be- 
come a good deal dearer ; diiefly from the taxes vhi<^ 
have- been jaid upon them. The quantity of these, hov- 
.ever, vhnii the labouring poor are under any necessity of 
eonsunung, is so very small, that the increase in their 
price doM not compensate the diminution im that of so 
many other things. The common complaint that Iuxuit 
^tends itsdf even to the lovest ranks of the people,, snu' 
that the labouring poor viU not nov be contentm vith the . 









MW iMd, cloalltiBgy and lod^jiag/Tirliiidk aatiaind ib^ la^ 
iiD^ tu it u not m 

]^tiOe n£ Uboiur only, but its real recompenoe* 
ai^ented.. ' ■ 

1m tifid impronrenieBt in the circanwtanoea ef the j#«r 
ludn of the people to be reg^ed as an advantage^orna 
aaa iheoBTeniencj to the society P The answer seen» at 
fttiit sight abundantij plain. ■ Servants, laboumn ant 
woj^en of different kinds, make up the far greatw part 
of ereiy' great political society. But what imionveB thn 
dreumstauoes of the greater part can never be regarded as 
an inoonvemenqr to the whole. No society can surely be 
flourishing and happy, of which the far greater part ^ the 
members are poor and miserable. It is but equity, bendw, 
that they who feed, cloath and lodge the whole bMy of the 
people, should have such a share of the produce of thmr 
own labour as to be themselves tolerably well fed, doathed 
and lodged.' 

-Poverty, though it no doubt discourages, does notalways 
prevmit marriage. It seems even to be fiavourable to 
ggn^tion. A half-starved Highland woman frequency ' 
bdtrs mote than twmity children, while a pampeied fine 
lady is often incapable of bearing any, and is generiHy 
exhausted hj two or th^. Barrenness, so frequent 
among women of fashion, is very rare among those m iu- 
ferior station. Luxury m the fair sex, whUe it inflames 
perhaps the passion for enjoyment, seems always to 
weab^ and fluently to destroy altogether, the powsa^ 
of generatum.* k- 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the genenli^ , 
is extrmdy unfavourable to the rearing of children. Tte 
tet^ plant is produced, but in so cold a soil, and so 
mbMmxm a dimate, soon withers and dies. It is iKrt Un- 
common, I have boua frequently told, in the Hi|^Mands 
Scotland for a mo&er who has borne twenty ^d^ren not 
to have two /dive. Several officers of 

* A notnneffiy 
NSlwmiiitt !&>♦? ’ 
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lifVTO ufoied sie« tha>t so far frtna leeroiting tibeir regi« 
sieidi^ they have never been able to'snpplj it vrith drams 
fifes from all the soldiers* diildren that vrare bom 
A greater number of fine <Mdxen, however, is 
seldom seen anjrwhere than about a barracik of soldiers. 
Very few of them, it seems, arrive at the age of thiro 
teen or fourteen. In some places one half tiie children 
b6m die before Aiej are four years of age; in many 
plaoes before th^ are seven ; and in almost places 
before th^ axe nine or ten. This great mortality, how* 
ever, will everywhere be found chiefly among the <^dren 
of the common people, who cannot afford to tend them 
with ^e same care as those of better station. Though 
their marriages are generally more fruitful than those of 
people of fashion, a smaller proportion of their children 
arrive at maturity. In foundling hospitals, and among 
the children brought up by parish diarities, the mor* 
tality is stQl greater than among those of the common 
people. 

. Every species of animals naturally multiplies in propor- 
tion to the means of their subsistence, and no species can 
ever mnltiply beyond it. But in mvilized society it is only 
among the inferior ranks of people that the scantiness of 
subsistence can set limits to the further multiplication of 
the human spemes ; and it can do so in no other way than 
by destroying a great part of the children which their 
frnitful marriages produce. 

The liberal reward of labour, by enabling them to pro* 
itide better for their children, and consequently to bring 
up a greater number, naturally tends to widen and extend 
those limits. It deserves to be remarked too, that it 
necessarily does this as nearly as possible in the proportion 
whi(& the demand for labour requires. If this dwmajKl ig 
continually increasing, the rewara of labour must neces* 
Huily e^urage in such a manner the marriage and mul* 
tipiioation of labourers, as may enable them'to supply 
that ccmtinually increasing demand by a continually in* 
creasiag population. If the reward should at any time be 
1^ titan what was requisite for this purpope, the defi* 
oienty at hands would soon raise it ; and it shotdd at 
any time be more, their excessive multiplioatioa would 

o 
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aoOD lower it to this mebeauaj rate. uaricet 
he so maoh tmdersbx^ed with lahonr in ^ one and 
..JO mnch otetstoeked in the other, as would soon 4me 
hack its price to that properirate which the oiroamstanies 
of the society requir^ It is in this manner that ^ 
demand for mmi, like that for any other conunodily’, 
neoesaarily regulates the prodnotion ot men; ^mekens it 
when it goes on too slowly, and stops n when it adTances 
too fasi It is this demand which regnlates and detw* 
mines the state of propagation in all the different conatai^ 
of the world, in North .£nerica, in Enrom, and in C9una ; 
which renders it rapidly progressiTe in the first, slow and 
gradnal in the second, and altogether stationary ' jn the 
last. 

' The wear and tear of a slare, it has been said, is at the 
expence of his master ; but that of a free serrant is at his 
own expence. The wear and tear of the latter, however, is, 
,rin reality, as much at the er^nce of his master as that of 
the former. The wages paid to journeymen and servants 
of every kind must be such as may enable them, one with 
another, to continue the race of joumejimen and servants, 
according as the increasing, diminishing, or staticmary 
demandof the society may happen to require. T 
the wear and tear of a free servant be equally at the a- 
pence of his master, it generally costs him much less than 
that of a slave. The fund destined for replacing or repair* 
ing, if I may say so, the wear and tear of the slave, k 
commonly mana^ by a negligent master or careless over* 
seer. That destined for performing the same office w^S^ 
regard to the free man, k managed by the free man 
ssu. l%e disorders which ^era% prevail in the CBoonomy 
of the rich, natural^ introduce themselves into the iramge* 
meet of the former : The strict frugality and parsimmikus 
attention c£ the poor as naturally establish themselves in 
that of the latter. XTndpr such dulerent managemmit, tiie 
same purpose must require very different degrees ex* 
pence to.necnte it. It aj^eai^ accordingly, fnnn' ^ 


pence to.necnte it. It aj^e^ accordingk, fnnn' the 
mpeiience of all ages and nalkms, I believe, mat the work 
dene 1^ freonen comeo cheaper in the end than that per* 
formed by ifiavee. It k foimd to do so 


. ' ;'tt8 

K(W 'SmIc, wid PliSaddbl^ oommon 

/ Ifilwnr am ao veiy U 

Ifte liberal ra^md (^labour, IberetoK, aa it ie the efEect 
«f ibomaaing wealth, ao it ia the eaoae of increaamg pojralar 
tobh. To flomplain of it, ia to lament over the neoeaaaxj 
citeot and oauae of the greateat public pioaperitj. 

it deaenrea to^ remarlm^ perhapa, that it ia in thepm* 
•gmaarre atate, while the aooieiy ia adrandng to the farther 
aequitition, rather than when it baa acquired ita full eom*' 
jplement of ridhea, that the condition of the labouring poor,*, 
of llie great body of the people, aeema to be the happieat 
and the moat comfortable. It ia hard in the atationaiy, 
andpiuaerable in the declining atate. The progreaaiTe atate 
ia in reality the cheerful and the heariy atate to all the dif- 
ferent ordera of the aociety. The atationary ia dull; the;: 
declining melanoholv. 

The liberal reward of labour, aa it encouragea the pn^ 

S tkm, ao it inoreaaea ibe induatry of ibe oommon 
le wagea oi labour ore the encouragement of induatry, 
which, ^e every other human quality, improvea in propor- 
tionto the encouragement it receivea. A plentiful aubaia- 
tem^. increaBea the bodily atrength of thelaboarer, and ibe 
comfortable hope of bettering ma condition, and of ending 
hia daya perhapa in ease and plenty, animatea bini to exert 
that atrength to the utmost. Where wages are h^h, ao- 
omdingly, we shall always find the workmen more active, 
diligent, and eiqpeditious, than where they are low; in 
England, for example, than in Scotland; intheneighbour- 
' Jtood of grmt towns, than in remote country places. Some 
-wwfanm, indeed, when they can earn in lour 'dava what 
will m a i n tai n them through the week, will be idlethe other 
thr^ This, however, is by no means the case with ibe 
groMi park Workmen, on the contrary, when they are 
nberally paid by the piece, are very apt to overwork them-, 
selves, and to ruin their health and constitution in a few 
yearn. ^ A oarpmter in London, and in some bther places, 

, ’ “It is ooiy dw fam in which snrphu tsIim is sxtrsotedJimB its 
^ndiate prooiioer, the woikman, that djstinggiriiei the ecoDomiail 
nramtiohs of society, t,g., the sodety foonded on slnveiy fron duU 
iMed on wa(e-hbonr.*— " Dw Kspital;'' toL L p. S07. 
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tf .oftt n^poied to last in liis utmost yigour above einbt 
yosnii Something of the same kind haraens in manjoti^ 
trades, in which the workmen axe paid by the peoe ; as 
they generally are in mannfactnrea, and even in country 
labour, whereverwages are h^her than ordina^. ^ Alm^ 
every class of artificers is subject to some peculiar infirmity 
occasioned ^ excessive apjdication to their peculiar spedes 
ei work. B^uzzini, an eminent Italian physician, has 
written a particular l^k concerning sudi diMases. We 
do, not reckon our soldiers the most industrious set ci 
people amon^f us. Yet when soldiers have been em^yed 
m some particular sorts of work, and liberally paid by the 

E 'ece, their officers have frequently been oblige to |tipu> 
te with the undertaker, that they should not be alfowed 
to earn above a certain sum every day, according to the 
rate at which they were paid. this stipulation was 
nside, mutual emulation and the desire of greater gain, . 
ffiequentiy prompted them to overwork themselves, and to 
hurt thdr health by excessive labour. Excessive applica- 
tion during four days of the week, is frequently the real 
cause of tlto idleness of the other three, so much and so 
loudly complained of. Greatlaboureither of mindorbody, 
continued for several days together, is in most men 
natmally followed by a great desire of rdsxation, which, if 
not restrained ly force or by some strong necessity, is 
almost irresistible. It is the call ci nature, which requires 
to be reeved by some indulgence, sometimes of ease only, 
but sometimes too of dissipation and diversion. If it is 
not complied with, the consequences are often dangerous, 
and sometimes fiit^ and such as almost always, sooner or 
later, bring on the peculiar infirmity of the trade. If 
masters would always listen to the dictates of reasojumd 
humanity, they have frequently occarion rather to 
rate, than to animate the application of many of their 
workmen. It will be found, I believe, in sweiy sort of 
trade, ^t the man who works so moderatelir.astobe able 
to work Qpnstantly, not only preserves his health the 
hmgeri* but, in the course d the year, executes the greatest 
quantity work. 

Ld cheap years, it is pretended, workmen are genmully 
more idle^ and in dear <mM mme industrious than ordi- 
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naiT. A plmtifal robaiatenoe fheratore, it baa been ecaa.- 
dnded, reiiaxea, and a aoanty one qnickena their indnatry. 
That a little more plenty than orunaiy may render aome 
workmen iide, cannot ww be doubted $ but that it abould 
hare tUa effect upon the greater pc^ or that men in 
g^eral should work better when th^ are ill fed than when 
they ate well fed,swhen they are diaheartened than when 
th^ are in good spirita, when they are frequently aick 
than when th^ are generally in g^ health, aeema apt 
▼ery probable. Years of deam, it is to be observed, afe 
generally among the common people years of sickness and 
mortality, whi(^ cannot fail to diminish the produce of 
their%idustry. 

In years (ff plenty, servants frequently leave thdr - 
masters, and trust their subsistence to what they can make . 
by their own industry. But the same cheapness of provi-' 
sions, by increasing the fund which is destined for the 
maintenance of servants, micourages masters, fermers espe- 
cially, to employ a greater number. Farmers upon sudi 
occasions expect more profit from thmr com W maintain- 
ing a few more labouring servants, than by seUing it at a 
low price in the market. The demand for servants in- 
creases, while the number of those who offer to supply 
that demand diminishes. The price of labour, theimore, 
frequehtiy rises in cheap years. 

In years of scarcity, we difScnlty and uncertmty of 
subsutence make all such people eager to return to ser- 
vice. But the high price of provisions, by diminishing the 
funds destined for w maintenance of servants, disposes 
masters rather to dixninish than to increase the numl^ of 
those they have. In dear years too, poor independent 
w<n|fenen frequently consume the little stodn with which 
they had used to supply themselres vrith the materials of 
thar work, md are obli^ to become journeymen for sub- 
sistmoe. Mots people want employment than can easily 
get it : many are willii^ to take it upon lowdr terms tlu^p 
ordini^, and the wages of both servants and journeymen 
frequently sink in dear years. • 

Mariers of all sorts,, thezelcire, frequently make better 
bargains vrith their serrimtsin dear wan in cheap years, 
and find them more humble and dependent in wtaut 
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li^ Hi flta latter. . They iMtarallj/thcoBfiHre, odmm^ 
fonncr a# taoite laToinable to inaiutiy. lamdlndBijliid 
{■raaien, betddei, two of the largest daeaes of iiuutten,&Kre 
aiaother xeaa<ni for being pleai^ with dear rears. Xhe 
rants the one and the profits of the other oqMnd.rerj 
mudi upon tiie prioe of prorisions. . Nothing can be more 
absnrd, howerer, than to imagine that men in general' 
•should work less when they work for themselres, than 
when th^ work for other people. A poor indqtendent 
wrorkman will generally be more iudnstnous than eran a 
journeyman who works by the piece. The one enjoys the 
whole produce of his own indust^; the other sha^ it 
with his master. The one, in his separate indepeident 
state, is less liable to the temptations of bad company^, 
which in large manufactories so frequently ruin the morals 
of the other. The superiority of the independent workman 
over those servants who are hired by the month or by the 
year, and whose wages and maintenance are the same 
whe&er th^ do much or do little, is likdy to be still 
greater. Cheap years tend to increase the proportion of 
independent workmen to journeymen and servants <ri all 
kinds, and dear years to duninish it. 

A iVenoh author of great knowledge and ingenuity, Mr. 
Messanoe, receiver of the taillies in the election of St. 
Etienne, endeavours to show that the poor do more work 
in cheap than in dear years, by omnparingthe quantity and 
value of the goods mMO upon those different occasiona in 
three different manufactures; <me of coarse woiollenB 
earned on at Elbeuf ; one of linen, and another cf rilk, 
both whidi extend through the whole generality of llouen. 
It appears from his account, which is copiea from the 
registers of the public offices, that the quantity and. value 
of the goods inade in all those three manumetures has 
oenerally been greater in cheap than in dear yem; and 
that it has alyrays been graatest in the otheapest, and least 
in the dearest years. the three semnto be statimuuy 
manufactures, or which, though thrir produce may vmy 
pUmewhat from year to year, are i^pon the wh<de ecitlie** 
going iNMfrwiirds nor forwarb. 

' lie manufacture of 1^^ 

woolleno in the west rU^ ^ Ts^lnhira^ are growkg 
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nMna&otiir^ of wHkli the piodooe is ^[ooerallj, tfapngh 
idth eome r«nati<w, incraaimg both m qoantil^ and 
ra]^. tTpcm examining, howerer, the aooonnte which 
We been published their annuel produce, I hare not 
been able to obsenre that its variations hate had any 
sensible ocmnection with the dearness or dxeapness of the 
seasona Li 1740,i^ear of great scarcity, bothmanufacturei, 
indeed, ai^«ar,to have declined veiT considerably. But 
in 175d, another year of great scarcity, the Scotch manu* 
tocture made more than ordinary advances. The Torksldre 
manufacture, indeed, declined, and its produce did not rise 
to what it had been in 1755 till 1766, after the repeal of 
the iimerican stamp act. In that and the following year 
it greatly exceeded what it had ever been before, and it 
has oontmued to advance ever since. 

The produce of all great manufactures for different sale 
must necessarily depend, not so much upon the dearness 
or (heapness of the seasons in the countries where they are 
carried on, as upon the circumstances which affect the 
demand in the coxmtries where they are consumed ; upon 
peace or war, upon the prosperity or declension of otiier 
rival manufactures, and upon the good or bad humour al 
their principal customers. A great part of the extract^* 
nary work, besides, whidi is probably done in cheap years, 
never enters the public roasters of manu&ctnres. The 
menservants who leave their masters become indqtendmit 
labourers. The women return to their parents, and com* 
monly spin in order to make doaths for themselves and 
thmr families. Even the independent workmen do not 
always work for public sale, but are employed by some of 
their ne^hbours in manuf^ures for hu^y use. The 
produce of their labour, therefore, fr^uently makes no 
igw in those public registers, of which the records are 
sometimes published with so much parade, and from which 
our merohatits and manufacturers would often vainly pre- 
tend to announce the prosperity <nr declension ef the greatest 
eiimhes. 

. !^ogh the variaticns in the price of labomr, pot onl^ 
do not uways oorreipond with those in the price of provi- 
sions, but are frequent]^ quite qpp6rite,we must not, ii^oii 
this account, imagine mat the price proviaioUs has no 
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ttpon that of htboar. The mon^ price of labour 
is neoessamy legolated by two droamstaiices ; the dMuaud 
fat labapr, and the price <« the neceesariee and oonveniencies 
of Ufe. The demand for labour, according as it happens 
to be increami^', stationaiy, or declining, or to, require an 
increasing, stationary, or declining population, detemrines 
l^e quantity of the necessaries and cquyeniencies of life 
which must be given to the labourer ; and Jthe money price 
of labour is determined by what is requisite for pturchasing 
this quantity. Though the money price of labour, there- 
fore, is sometimes high where the price of provisions is 
low, it would be still higher, the demand continuing the 
same, if the price of provisions was high. » 

It is because the demand for labour increases in years of 
sudden and extraordinary plenty, and diminishes in those 
of sudden and extraordiniary scarcity, that the mone^ price 
of labour sometimes rises in the one, and sinks in the 
other. 

In a year of sudden and extraordinary plenty, there are 
funds in the hands of many of the employers of industry, 
sufficient to maintain and employ a greater number of in- 
dustrious people than had been employed the year before ; 
and this extraordinary number cannot always be had. 
Those masters, therefore, who want more workmen, bid 
against one another, in order to get them, which some- 
tmes raises both the real and the money price of their 
labour. 

The contrary of this happens in a year of sudden and 
extraordinary scarcity, l^e funds destined for employing 
industry are less than they had been the year before^ A 
considerable number of people are thrown out of emplty. 
ment, who bid one against another, in order to get uv ' 
which sometimes lowers both the real and the money price 
of labour. In 1740, a year of extraordinary scarcity, many 
people were willing to work for bare subsistedne. In the 
succeeding years of plmty, it was mine difficult to get la- 
bourers and servants. 

The sgaraty of a dear year, by dimiaisbing the demand 
tot labour, tends to lower its price, ae the mgh price of 
{KSDvisimi tends tb rah» it. Theplehtyof aoheapyear, on 
the contrary, by ine r easi B g tile donuuid, tends to tiie 
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inrioe of labour, as tbe bheapness of proTunons tOiAB to 
Mrbr it. la tbe-ordioaiy rariations of tbe price of^piiovi* 
sioos, those two opposite oatises seem to cotmterbalance ooe 
anotiier; which u probably in part the reason why the 
wages of Mwur are everywhere so modi more steady and 
permanent than tiie price of provisions. 

^1^ increase ii^ the wages of labour necessarily uKoeases 
the price of many commo^ties, by increasing that part of 
it which resolves itself into wages, and so far tends to 
diminish their oonBumpti<m both at home and abroad. The 
same cause, however, which raises the wages of labour, the 
increase of stock, tends to increase its productive powers, 
anddo mahea smaller quantity of labour produce a greater 
quantity of work. The owner of the stock which empl<^ 
a great number of labourers, necessarily endeavours, for 
his own advantage, to make such a proper division and 
distribution of employment, that thw may be enabled to 
produce the greatest quantity of work possible. For the 
same reason, he endeavours to supply them with the best 
machinery which either he or they can think of. What 
tajces place among the labourers in a particular workhouse, 
takes place, for the same reason, among those of a great 
society. The greater their number, the more they naturally 
divide themselves into different classes and submvisions of 
employment. More heads are occupied in inventing the 
most proper machinery for executing the work of each, and 
it is, therefore, more likely to be invented. There are 
many commodities, therefore, which, in consequence of 
these improvements, come to be produced by so much less 
labour than before, that the increase of its price is more 
than compensated by the diminution of its quantity. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 
or THK PBoriiB .or stock. 

T he zise and fall in the profits of stock depend upon 
the same censes with the rise and &11 in the wages of 
labour, the increasing' or declining state of tixe weidth of 
the societj ; but those causes affect the one and the other 
Te^ differently. 

^e increase of stock, which raises wages, tends to lower 
profit, ^^en the stocks of many rich merchants are tqjmed 
mto the same trade, their mutual competition naturally 
tends to lower its profit ; and when there is a like increase 
of stock in all the different trades carried on in the same 
society, the same competition must produce the same effect 
in them aU. 

It is not easy, it has already been observed, to ascertain 
what are the average wages of labour, even in a particular 
phase, and at a particular time. Wecan, even in this case, 
seldom determme more than what are the most usual 
wages. But even this can seldom be done 'with regard to 
the profits of stock. Profit is so very fluctuating, that the 
person who carries on a particular time cannot al'ways t^ 
you himself what is the average of his annual profit. It is 
affected, not only by eve^ variation of price in the com- 
modities which he deals in, but by the good or bad fortune 
both of his rivals and of his customers, and by a thousand 
other accidents to which goods when carried either by sea 
or by land, or even vriien stored in a warehouse, are liable. 
It varies, therefore, not only from year to year, but from 
day to day, and almost from hour to hour. To ascertain . 
wlrat is the average profit of all the different trades car- 
ried on in a great kii^om, must be much more difficult; 

^ and to judge of what It may have been formerly. Or in re- 
' mote peiiodi of time, with any degree of predsiim, must be 
altogeth^ imp^Ue. 

* But thouedr jt may be impossilde to dstermine, with, any 
degree ei praewem, what are rnr were the avenige proflta of 
st^, either in the pres^, or m ancient times, sohu» 
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ootipo msj be Imimed of ihem from the interest ci n^Bej. 
It inaj he laid down ae a Tnaxntt, that wherever a freat 
deal eaa he made hy the nee <d romej, a great deal will 
oommohly he given for the use of it ; and that wherever 
Httle can he made it, less will commonly he given for it. 
According, tiierefore, as tiie nsnal market rate of interest 
varies in any cOnntiy, we maybe assured that the ordinary 
profits of stodc must vary with it, must sink as it sinks, 
and rise as it rises. The progress of interest, therefore, 
may lead us to form some n^on of the progress of profit.. 

^ the 87th of Henry Yin. all interest above ten per 
cent, was declared unlawful. More, it seems, had some* 
timeB^hem taken before that. In the re^ of Edward YL 
religious zeal prohibited all interest. This prohibition, 
however, like all others of the same kind, is said to have 

S roduoed no effect, and probably rather increased tha n 
iminished the evil of usu^. The statute of Henry Viii. 
was revived by the 18th of Elizabeth, cap. 8. and ten per 
cent, continued to be the legal rate of int^st till the 2l8t 
of James I. when it was restricted to eight per cent. It 
was reduced to six per cent, soon after the restoration, and 
by the 12th of Queen Anne, to five per cent. All these 
Cerent statutory regulations seem to have been made with 
great propriety. They seem to have followed and not to 
have gone before the market rate of interest, or the rate at 
wMdi people of good credit usually borrowed. Since the 
time of Queen Anne, five per cent, seems to have been 
rather above than below the market rate. Before thg late ' 
war, the government borrowed at three ^r cent. ; and 
pet^k of good credit in the capital, and in many othw 
parts of the kingdom, at three and a half, four, and four 
and a half per cent. 

Since the time of Henry VHl. the wealth and revenue 
iff the country have been continually advancing, and, mthe 
ooune uf {heir progress, their pace seems rather to have 
been i^^nally acoekrat^ than retarded. They seem, not 
oak to have beengoing on, but to have been going on faster 
aadffmter. The wages of labour have been continnallyiiN 
<aean^ duririg the same period, and in the greatm part of 
&e diSnent ilnanohes of trade and manu&ctures the pro* 
fits of stodc Imve been diminishing. 
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requires a greater stock to cuiy on any sort 
ol wMe in a pmt ' town than in a county Tillage. The 
great stocks employed in every branch of trade, and the 
number rich competitors, generally reduce the rate of 
profit in the former below what it is in the latter. But 
Ihe wages labour are generally h%her in a great towh 
than in a country village. In a thriving town the people 
who have great stocks to employ, frequently cannot get the 
number workmen they want, and therefore bid agsmst 
one another, in order to get as many as th^ can, which 
raises tiie wages of labour, and lowers the profits of stock. 
In the remote parts of the country there is frequently not 
stock suffident to employ all the people, who thcmore 
bid against one another in order to get employmmit, 
wMch lowers the wages of labour, and raises the profits of 
stock. 

In Scotland, though the l^al rate of interest is the same 
as in England, the market rate is rather higher. People of 
the best credit there seldom borrow under five per cent. 
Even private bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent, upon 
their promissoiy notes, of which payment either in whole 
or in part may be demanded at pleasure. Private bankers 
in London give no interest for the money which is deposited 
with them. There are few trades which cannot be carried 
on with a smaller stock in Scotland than in England. The 
common rate of profit, therefore, must be somewhat 
greater. The wages of labour, it has already bem ob* 
served, are lower in Scotland than in England. 3£e 
country too is not only much poorer, but the st^ by 
whudi it advances to a Mtter condition, for it is evioeixtly 
advancing, aoem to much sbwer and more tardy. 

The le^ rate of interest in France has not, during the 
course of the present oentiOT, been always regulated by 
the market rate.* Li 1720 interest was reduced from the 
twentieth to the fiftietii-' penny, or from five'to two per 
cent. In 1721 it wae laosM to the thurtieth penny, or to 
per cento In 17Si5 it was again raised to the twentieth 
p«uy, er to five per cent In 17tB, during the admiois- 
tn^u of Mr; Laveedy, it was redact to the twenty-fifth 

* Sto PrniiMr^ Axtide lyiw te toWNto tc«^ 
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prany, or io four per oCnt. The Abbe Tenay raised it 
liCttarwurds to Ibe oM xiUe of five per ceni ^ sapposed 
purpose of many of tiiose 'violent reductions Of interest 
‘was to prepare the 'way for redticing that of 'the public 
debts; a purpose which has sometimes been executed. 
France is pwmps in the present times not so rich a 
oounti^ as Inland; and though the legal rate of interest 
has in France fre^ently been lower than in England, the 
market rate has generally been higher ; for there, as in 
other countries, &ey have several very safe and easy 
methods of eva^g the law. The profits of trad^ I have 
been assured by British merdiants who had traded in 
both wuntries, are higher in France than in England ; and 
it is no doubt upon tms account that many British subjects 
chuse rather to employ their capitals in a country where 
trade is in ^sgrace, wan in one where it is highly re< 
roected. The wages of labour are lower in France than in 
England. Ti^en you go from Scotland to England, the 
difference which you may remark between the dress and 
countenance of the common people in the one country and 
in the other, sufficiently in^cates the diffierence in their 
condition. The contrast is still greater whra yon return 
from France. France, though no doubt a richer county 
tlum Scothiind, seems not to be going forward so fast. It 
is a common and even a populw opinion in the country, 
that it is going backwards ; an opinion whidi, I apprehmi^ 
is Ul'founded even with regard to France, but which no* 
body can possibly entertain with regard to Scotland, who 
sees the country now, and who saw it twenty or thiriy 
years ago. 

^ The province of Holland, on the other hand, in propor* 
tion to the extent of its territory and the number of its 
people, is a ririrer coiwtry than England. The go'veinment 
there borrow at two per cent, and pri-vate |)eople of good 
credit at tlym The wages of labour aro saad to be higher 
in Holland than in England, and the Dutoh, it is well 
known, trade upon lower profits than any people in Eunpe. 
Hre trade of Holland, it has been pretended by some 
pec])!^ is decaying, and it may perhaps be true that some 
particnlw branches of it ate so. But these symptoms 
seem to indicate sufficiently that there is ne general decay. 
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decay! ; tiioti|^ the diounuthtt of p9M#t 
M natand effect cx its ptoeponly, or of a greater eteck 
heiag .emph^ed in it than before. ]>airing the late wax 
the Datdi gained the whole carrying trade (d France, of 
which they still retain a vety lari^ share. Ihe great 
property which they possess both in the French and 
Ihgliah lands, about forty miUions, it if said, in the latter 
(in which I suspect, however, there is a oonsidMable exag> 
geration) ; the great sums which they lend to private 
petals in countries where the rate of interest is higher than 
m their own, ate drcumstanoes wbuh no doubt demon- 
strate the redundancy of their stock, or that it h|B in- 
creased beyond what they can employ with tolerable profit' 
in the proper business of their own country : but tiiey do 
not demonstrate that that business has decreased. As the 
capital of a private man, though acquired by a particiUar 
trt^ may increase bqrond what he can employ in it, and 
yet tl^t trade continue to incnease too; so may l^ewise 
the capital of a great nation. 

In our North American and West Indian colonies, not 
only the wages of labour, but the interest of money, and 
consequently the profits of stock, ore h^her in 
England. In the different colonies both the legal and the 
market rate of interest run from sin to eight per cent. 
High wages of labour and b^h profits of stock, however, 
are thingpB, perhaps, which scarce ever go ti^ether, except 
in the peculiar drcumstanoes of new colonies. A new 
colony must always for some time be more understocked 
in proportion to the extent of its territory, and more 
underpeopled in proportion to the extent of its stock, than 
the greatm part of other countries. They liAve more land 
than they have stock to cultivate. What they have, there- 
fore, is applied to the cultivation only (ff what is most 
fertile and most favourably situated, the land near the sea ■ 
shore, and idong the baus of nav%ab]e rivers. Sudi 
land too is x^uently purchased at a price bebw the 
value even ef its nitnial {noduca Ghock emj^oyed in the 
phs^ase ana improvement cf such lands must yield a 
very laa^ profit, end consequmrtly afford to pay a rm 
large interset Ifo rapid aoes^al^]a|H^ in 




fMtor than he can fincl them mft new settlemeat 
whom he can find, therefore, are rerj liberal^ 
leWrde^ Am the colony inoreaaeB, the pr<^te cl atow 
gradually When the most fertile and heat 

mtimted landa have been aU occupied, leaa pn^t ora be 
made the eoltivation of what ia inferior both in aoilrad 
situation, rad Im interest era be afforded for the stock 
whidi is so employed. In the greater part of .our colonies, 
aeooidingdy* both tiie legal rad the market rate of interest 
have been considerably redu^ during the course of ^e 
present century. As riches, improvement, rad population 
hav 4 increased, interest has declined. The wi^ of labour 
do not sink with the profits of stock. The demand for 
labour increases with the increase.of stock whatever be its 
profits; rad after these are diminidied, stock may not 
only continue to increase, but to increase mudi fiseter than 
before. It is with industrious nations, who are advancing 
in the acquisition of riches, as with industrious individuals. 
A great stock, though with small jnefits, generally increases 
faster than a small stock with great profits. M<me|r, says 
the proverb, makes money. T^en you have got a ht(le| it 
is of^ easy to get more. The great difficulty is to get that 
little. The connection between the increase of stock- rad 


that of industry, or of the demand for useful labour, has 
partly bem explained already, but will be explained more 
fodly hereafter in treating of the accumulation of stock. 

9ne acquisition of new territory, or of new branches of 
trade, ma^ sometimes raise the profits of stock, rad with 
them the interest of money, even in a country whidi is fast 
advancing in. the acquisition of riches. The stock of Ihe 
country not being sufficient for the whole accession of 
Imriness, which such acquisitions present to the different 
pecmle among whom it is divided, is applied to those par* 
ticii^ bmnehes only which afford the greatest profit. 
Bart.of what had before been- employed in pther trades, is 
necessarily withdrawn from them, an^ tum^ into some of 
the new rad more profitable ones. In all theue old trades, 
theiwfore, the competition comes to be less thftn befOre. 
^e market comes to be less fnlfy supplied with many 
ffiffarant aorta of goods. 1%eir price necessarily rises mors 
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ffir leas, and jields a greater profit to those trho in 
them, rrlio can, therefore^ afford to borrow at a higher 
iatothst. For some time altm the conclusion of the late 
I waf, not only private ^ple of the best credit, but some 
of the greatest .companies in London, commonly borroirad 
at five per cent, who before that had not been used to pay 
more than four, and four and a half per cent. The great 
accession both of territory and trade, hf ova acquisitiona 
in INorth America and the West Indies, will sufficiently 
account for this, without supposing any jQminution in the 
capital stock of the society. So great an accession (ff new 
business to be carried on by the old stock, must necessarily 
have diminished the quantity employed in a great number 
particular branches, in which the competition bein^ess, 
the profits must have been greater. I shall hereafter hare 
occasion to mention the reasons which dispose me to believe 
that the capital stock of Great Britain was not diminished 
even by the enormous expence of the late war. 

The diminution of the capital stock of the society, or of 
the funds destined for the maintenance of industry, how- 
ever, as it lowers the wages of labour, so it raises the 
profits of stock, and cons^uently the interest of money. 
By the wages of labour being lowered, the owners of what 
stock remains in the society can bring their goods at less 
ezpence to market than l^ore, and less stock being em- 
ployed in Bupplyii^ the market than before, they can sdl 
tiiem dearer. Their goods cost them less, and they get 
more for them. Their profits, therefore, being augmented 
at both ends, can well afford a large interest, fi^e gi^ 
fortunes so suddenly and so easily acquired in Bengal and 
the other British settlements in the East Indies, may 
satisfy us that, as the wages of labour are very low, so the 
j^fits of stock are vei^ high in those ruined countries. 
The interest of money is proportionably so. In Bengal, 
money is frequently lent to the tomers at forty^fifty, and 
sixty per oent.^and the succeeding crop is mortgaged for 
the payment. As the profits which can afford such an 
interest musheat up almost the whole rent of the lan^rd, 
so such enormous usury must in its tom eat up the greater 
’’partof thoseprofits. l^orethefyU of the Bomanr^ubfi^ 
a usmy iff the same kind semss to have been common in 
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tbe ptoTinoei, tmd«r minotus administration of tiicdr 
j^roeoa^nls. The Tirtaons Brutos Imt money in Oypnu 
at ei^t^uid'forty po; oeni as ire learn firom me lettenTi^ 
Oioero. 

In a oonu^ iHiioh had acquired l^t full complement 
^ of riches which tiie nature of its soil and dimate, and its 
* situation with reqMct to other countries, allowed it to ao« 
quire; which oomd, therefore, advance no further, and 
whidi was not goix^; backwards, both the wages of labour 
and the profits of stock would probably be very low. Li 
'4 country fully peopled in proportion to what either its 
territbiy could maiutoin or its st^ employ, the competition 
for euiployment would necessarily be so great as to reduce 
the wages of labour to what was barely sufficient to keep 
up the number of labourers, and, the country beicg already 
fully peopled, that number could never be augmented. In 
a country fully stocked in proportion to all the busmess it 
had to transact, as great a quantity of stock would be em- 
ployed in every particular branch as the nature and extent 
of the trade would admit. Iffiie competition, therefore, 
would everywhere be as great, and consequently the ordinary 
profit as low- as possible. 

But perhaps no coimtiy has ever yet arrived at this 
d^[]^ of opulence. Cluna seems to have been long 
stationary, and had probably long ago acquired that full 
complement of riches which is consistent with the nature 
of its laws and institutions. But this complement may bo 
murii inferior to what, with other laws and institutions, the 
oatureof its soil, climate, and situation might admit of. A 
Boimtxy which negle(^ or despises foreign commerce, and 
which admits the vessels of foreign nations into one or two 
of its ports only. Cannot transact the same quantity of 
bnrineSB which it might do with different laws and institu- 
tions. In a counter too, where, thought the rich or Ike 
owners of large capitals enjoy a good deal of security, the 
poor or the owners of small capitals enjoy scarce any, but 
are liable, under the pretence of justice, to be pUkged and 
plundered at any time by the inferior mandarin^ the 
quantify of stodc emplOTed in all the different branmies of 
budasMs tramsaeted within it, can never be equal to what 
the netore and extent of that businesB might admit, b 

H 
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■ftvtj difierent bnmoli, tlie omieBinoa (tf tbe poor must 
cltaMiBh the numopolj of tiie who, by engrosnne the 

x^le trade to themselTes, will be able to make veij huge 
profits. Twelve per cent, accordingly is said to be ibe 
IBOmmon interest of money in Ohina, and the ordinary 
profits of stock must be sufficient to afford this large 
interest. \ 

A defect in the law may sometimes raise the rate of in* 
terest (Mmsiderably above what the condition of the country, 
as to wealth or poverty, would require. When the law 
does not enforce the performance of contracts, it puts all 
borrowers nearly upon the same footing with bankrapts or 
people of doubtful credit in better regulated coigitries. 
The uncertainty of recovering his money makes the lender 
exact the same usurious interest which is usually required 
from bankrupts. Among the barbarous nations who over- 
run the western provinces of the Boman empire, the per- 
formance of contracts was left for many ages to the faith 
of the contracting parties. The courts of justice of their 
kings sddom intermeddled in it. The high rate of interest 
which took place in those ancient times may perhaps be 
partly accoimted for &om this cause. 

When the law prohibits interest altogether, it does not 

i irevent it. Many people must borrow, and nobody will 
end without such a consideration for the use of their 


money as is suitable, not only to what can be made by the 
use of it, but to the difficulty and danger of evading the 
law. The high rate of interest among all Mahometan 
nations is accounted for by Mr. Montesquieu, not from their 
poverty, but partly from this, and partly from the difficulty 
of recovering the money. 

The lowest ordinary rate of profit must always be some- 
thing more than what is sufficient to compensate the occa- 
sional losses to which every employment of stock is exposed. 
It is this surplus only .which is neat or dear jurofit. What 
is called gross profit comprehends frequently, not only this 
surplus, but what is retamed for compensati^ such extra- 
ordinary losses. Ihe interest which the borrower can afford 
to ray u in proportion to the clear profit only. 

&e lowest ordinary of interest must, in die same 
manner, be smnething mim. than sufficient to compmsate 
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ihe oocudond liMnes to wliiflfa kmdbg, eiea with tolenble 
prndenoe^ is entosed. W«roitnot moie,<diari(7’or9ciendp 
diro ooold be only motiTes for lending. 

& a coontiy wMdi bad acqnired its foil complement of 
richeSf where m every particular biandi of bnamess there 
was tlto greatest quantity of stock that could be employed 
in it» as the ordinary rate of dear profit would m veiy 
Buu^ so the usual market rate of interest whidi could w 
afforded out of it, would be so low as to render it impossible 
for any but the very wealthiest people to live upon the 
interest of their money. All people of small or middling 
fortunes would be obfiged to superintend themsdves the 
emplqyment of their own stocks. It would be necessary 
that tumost every man should be a man of businesB, or 
engage in some sort of trade. The province of Holland 
seems to be approaching near to this state. It is there un> 
&8hionable not to be a man of business. Necessity makes 
it usual for almost every man to be so, and custom every* 
where regulates fashion. As it is ridiculous not to dress, 
so is it, in some measure, not to be employed, like other 
people. As a man of a dvil profession seems awkward in 
a camp or a garrison, and is even in some danger of 
being despised there, so does an idle man among men of 
business. 

The highest ordinary rate of profit may be such as, in 
the price of the greater part of commodities, eats up the 
whole of what should go to tiie rent of the land, and leaves 
only what is sufScient to pay the labour of prq>aring and 
bringing them to market, according to the lowest rate at 
which labour can anywhere be paid, the bare subsistence of 
the labourer. The workman must always have been fed in 
some way or other while he was about the work; but the 
landlord may not always have been paid. !nie profits of 
the trade which the servants of the East India company 
CBxry on in Bmigal may not perhaps be very far from this 
rate. • 

The proportion which the usual market ratepf interest 
ought to bUr to the ordinary rate of dear profit, necessarily 
varies as profit rises or falls. Pouble interest is in Great 
^tain r^oned, what the merchants call, a good, mode^ 
rate, reasonable profit ; terms which I apprehend mean no 
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t e i2iw ft omuaua and ntaal|nroit In a omabcf yrhen 
otS&aaif rate of clear profit ia or ten per cent, jt 
may be reascmabk that one luU of it should go to intezeei^ 
whwerer bssmess is carried on ‘with borrowed mbn^. 
The stock is at the risk of tire borrower, who, ae it were, 
insures it to Ihe lender; and four or fire pa cenh may, in 
the gpata part of tarades, be both a BijjPusent profit upon 
the risk of vm insurance, and a sufficient recompenoe for 
the troubk employing the stock. But the proportion 
between interest and dear profit might not be ^ same in 
ceuntries where the- ordinary rate of profit was eitha a 
gooS. deal lower, or'a good d^ higher. If it were a good 
deal lower, one half of it perhaps could not be affor^ for 
interest ; and mote m^t be afforded if it were a good 
deal higher. 

In countries whidi are fast advandog to tidies, the low 
rate of profit may, in the price of many commodities, com* 
pensate the high wages of labour, and diable those countetes 
to sdl as cheap as their less thriTing neighbonrs, among 
whom the wages of labour may be lower. 

In reality l^h profits tend mudi more to raise the price 
of work than l^h wages. If in the Imen manufacture, for 
example, the wages of the different working people, the 
flax-drasers, the spinners, the weavers, dc. should, adl of 
them, be advanced twopence a d^ ; it would be necessary 
to heighten the price of a piece of linen only by a number 
of twopenoes equal to the number of people that had been 
employed about it, multiplied by the number of days 
during whidi they had b^ so empbyed. That part of 
the price of the oommodi^ which resolved itsdf into wages 
would, through all the different stages of the manufaetiue^ 
rise only in arithmetioal proportion to this rise of wages. 
But if the profits of all the different employeors of those 
working people diould be raised five per cent that part of 
the price of the commodity whidi resolved itsw into 
profit would, through all the different stages <ff the numu- 
factnre, rise in geometrical proportion to mis nse of profit. 
The eu^pldyer cl the fiax^dressecs would, in selling ^ fiax, 
yequire an additional five pet cent, upon the whde vafam 
cl file matnialB and wages which he advanced to his wak*: 
men. The emp%er w lib ^ would requite an 
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•diiliimAl fim per oeat boiih- nixm the l^vaDeed i»ioe ^ 
ihe iluaaidiiponlhe tra^of the i^^ And the em* 
rikiyer ef the weaiten iroTild require a like fire per cent, 
ootii ttpon the adTanoed price of the linen yam and upon 
the wagee of the weayers. In raising the price of com* 
modities, the rise of irages operates in the same manner as 
simple interest doea in the accomtilation of debt The rise 
of prt^ operates hke compound interest. Our merdiants 
and master-mant^ustnrers complain much of (the bad 
effects of high wages in raising me price, and thereby les* 
aenmg the sale of their goods both at home and abroad. 
They m nothing oonceming tite bad effects <ff high pro* 
fits, are nlent with r^ard to the pernicious efncts 

of thdr own gains. They complain only of those (ff other 
people.* 


CHAPfEE X. 

or WAOBS AHD PBOETT ZET THB DIFFBBBirr BMFLOfUEBTS 
or LABOUB Aim STOCK. 

T he whole of the adrantages and disadvantages of 
the different employments of labour and stock must, 
in the same neighbourhood, be either perfectly raual, or 
continually tend^ to equaUty . If in the same neighbour- 
hood, there was any employment evidently either more or 
less advantagMus than the rest, so many people would 
crowd into it in the one case, and so many would desert it 
in the other, that its advantages would soon return to the 
level of other employments. This at least would be the 
case in a society where things were left to f dUow their 
natural course, where there was perfect liberty, and where 
every man WBs perfectly free bom to chuse what occupa- 
tion he thot^ht proper, and to diange it as ‘often as he 
thought proper. Every man’s interest would prompt him 

* ^niefuagoiiigoliiqiiter luM^eoialliistanoalinteNStaiidiiDfortaM 
M a ygaieral axpoiidoii of the eonditioDS of the ei^Ullstie syatem befbn 
the nee of tite pnuide Miutrkf. Tbtmt^eetitjimkgdottttadeUlla 
the feUowhig iiad enbeeqnent dliapten.-^l!ii>. 
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to seek the adTaatageona, and to slum tlie disadvamtageoiis 

emobjii^t. 

Fecnniaiy Trages and profits indeed, are ererprheK in 
Europe eEtremelj dilferent, according to the difierent 
empbjments of labour and stock, this difference 
arises partly from certain drcumstances in the employ* 
inents themselves, whidi, either reallytcor at least in the 
imaginations men, make np for a small pecnniary gain 
in some, and counterbalance a great one m others ; and 
partly fimu the policy of Europe, which nowhere leaves 
tilings at perfect liberty. 

The particular consideration of those drcumstances and 
of that policy will divide this chapter into two partsi 


Past L 

TNEQUAIIIIES ABISOrO VBOH THB BATUBB OV IHB 
BUFLOTUXNTS THEUSELVES. 

T he five following are tiie prindpal drcumstances 
whidi, so far as I have been able to observe, make 
np for a small pecuniary gain in some employments, and 
counterbalance a great one in others : first, the agreeable* 
ness or disagreeableness of the employments themselves ; 
secondly, the easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and 
a^nce of learning them; thirdly, the constancy or in* . 
. ConstajK^^ of employment in them ; fourthly, the «nwii31 or 
great trust which must be reposed in those who exerdse 
wem ; and fifthly, the probability or improbability of sno* 
cess in them. 

First, The wages of labour vary with the ease or hard* 
ship, the deanlmess or dirtiness, the lumourableness or 
diwonourableness of the employment. Thus in most 
places, take the year round, a journeyman taylor earns less 
than a journeyman weaver. His work is tnuch eader. 
A. joumtyiban weaver earns less than a journeyman 
smith. work is not always eader, but it is much 
deanlbr. A journeyman blacksmitii, though an artificer, 
seldom earns so much m twdve hours, as a ooUier, 
who is mity a labours, does in dght His work is not ; 
quite so dmty, is less ddbgeroi^, uid is carried <» is 
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dajlighi^ and abovB ground. Honour makes a great part 
of the lemud of all lionouiable professions. In point of 
pecuniary gain, all things consiaered, they are generally 
under-recompensed, as I shell endeavour to shew by and 
by. Hi^graoe has the contrary effect. The trade of a 
butdier is a bruteJ and an odious business ; but it is in 
most places more profitable than the greater part of 
common trades. &e most detestable of all employments, 
that of public executioner, is, in proportion to the quantity 

work done, better paid than any common trade whatever. 

Hunting and fidimg, the mort important employments, 
of mankind in the rude state of society, become in its ad- 
vanced state their most agreeable amusentents, and they 
pursue for pleasure what they once followed &om neces- 
sity. In the advanced state of society, therefore, they are 
all very poor people who follow as a trade, what other 
people pursue as a pastime. Fishermen have been so since 
the time of Theocritus.' A poacher is everywhere a very 
poor man in Great Britain. In countries where the rigour 
of the law suffers no poachers, the licensed hunter is not in 
a much better condition. The natural taste for those em- 
ployments makes more people follow them than can live 
coi^ortably by them, and we produce of their labour, in 
proportion to its quantity, comes always too dbeap to 
market to afford anything but the most scanty snbsistence- 
to the labourers. 

Disagreeableness and disgrace affect the profits of stock 
in the same manner as the wages of labour. The keejMST 
of an inn or tavern, who is never master of his own house, 
and who is expos^ to the brutality of every drunkard, 
exercises neither a. very agreeable nor a very creditable 
business. But there is scarce any common tra^ in which 
a small stock yields so great a profit. 

Secondly, The wages of labour vary with the easiness 
and cheapness, or the difficulty and eiqpeuoe of learning the 
business. . 

When any expensive machine is erected, t^ extraordi- 
nary irork to be performed by it before it is '#orn out, it 
must be eipeoted, will replace the capital laid outVpon it, 
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e^cnioe mucti labo'or .aDd time to any o£ those employ> 
m^ts, which reqTiiie extraordinaiy dexterity: and shill, 
su^ 1^ compared to one of those expensive machine. 
The work which he learns to perform, it must be expected, 
over and above the usual wa^es of common labour, will 
r^lace to him the whole expence of hi%education, with at 
least the ordinary profits of an equally valuable capital 
It must do tins too in a reasonable time, regard being had 
, to the very Uncertain duration of human lue, in the same 
manner as to the more certain duration of the madiine. 

The difference between the wages of skilled labour and 
those of common labour, is founded upon this principle. 

The policy of Europe considers the labour of all medha* 
nics, aitifioers, and manufiK^rers, as skilled labour ; and 
that of all country labourers as common labour. It seems 
to suppose that of the former to be of a more nice and 
delicate nature than that of the latter. It is so perhaps in 
some cases ; but in the greater part it is quite otherwise, as 
I shall endeavour to shew by and by. The laws and cus- 
toms of Europe, therefore, in order to qualify any person 
for exercising the one species of labour, impose the neces- 
sity of an apprenticeship, though with differ^t depress of 
rigour in different places. They leave the other free and 
. open to everybody. During the contihuanoe of the appren- 
ticeship, the whole labour of the apprentice belongs to his 
master. In the meantime he must, in many cases, be 
maintained by his parents or relations, and in almost all 
cases must be doathed by them. Some moneytoo is com- 
monly given to the master for teaching him his trade. 

- They who cannot give money, give time, or become bound 
for more than the usual number of years ; a consideration 
which, though it is not always advantageous to the master, 
on aoooimt of the usual idleness of apprentices, is always 
disadvantageous to the apprentice. In country labour, on 
the contrary* the labourer, while he is employed about the 
eakier, learns the mote difhsnlt parts of his business, aqd 
his own labour ma m tain s him tboc^h all the di||jBreiat- 
stagM M his, employment. It is reasonalfie, tharafi^^ 
t^t in Europe the wages of meduuiics, ariifioera, and' 
UMnufactuiers, shocdd be edHewlmt higher than tbiise^ 
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axe 80 aooordingly, and lih^ 
tiiem in most plaoes be considered as 
a iraperibr rank of people. This snperiorify, hovoTert is 
generally Te^ small; the daily or 'Weddy eamingS of 
journeymen in the more common sorts of mannfMtures, 
such as those of plain linen and vooUen doth, computed, at 
an aTerage, are, in most places, very little more than the 
^y wages of common labourers. Their employment, in- 
deM, is more steady and uniform, and the superiority of 
thdr earnings, taking the whole year together, may be 
somewhat greater. It semns evidently, howevw, to be no 
greater Hum what is suffident to compensate the superior 
ezpepce of their-education. 

Education in the ingenious arts and in the liberal pro* 
f essions, is still more t^ious and expensive. The pecuniary 
recompence, therefore, of painters ara sculptors, of lawyers 
and p%sicians, ought to be much more liberd : and it is 
so accordingly. 

The profits of stock seem to be very little affected by the 
easiness or difficulty of learning the trade in which it is 
employed. All the different ways in which stock is com- 
monly employed in great towns seem, in realily, to be 
almost equally easy and equally difficult to learn. One 
brandh dther of foreign or domestic trade, cannot well be 
a much more intricate business than another. 

Thirds, The wages of labour in different occupations 
vary with the cons^cy or inconstancy of employment. 

Employment is much more constant in some trades thn-n 
in others. In the greater part of manufactures, a journey- 
man may be pretty sure of employment almost every day 
in the year that he is able to work. A mason or bricklayer, 
on the contrary, can work neither in hard frost nor in foul 
weather, and ^ employment at all other times depends 
upon the occasional calls of his customers. He is liable, in 
consequence, to be frequently without any. What he 
eaniB, ther^ore, while he is employed, must not Only main- 
tm& him while he is idle, but make him some cqpipensation 
Ikpse anxious and desponding moments v^pch the 
of so precarious a situation must sometimes occa- 
iu>n. Where the computed .eainii^ of the greater part 
of manufacturers, accordingly, are nearly upon a mvel 


commoii labour^ 
sdlpenor gains nu^ 
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vifii tbe da7 wages of common labourers, those of masons 
aadloicklayers are generally from one half more to donUe 
those wages. Where common labourers earn four and fire 
■liilliiigB a week, masons and bii<^yers frequently eam 
seyen and eic^t ; where the former eam six, the latter often 
eam nine and ten, and where the former eam nine and 
ten, as in London, the latter commonly ^eam fifteen and 
eigliteen. No species of skilled labour, howerer, seems 
more easy to learn than that of masons and bricUayers. 
Chairmen in London, during the summer season, are said 
sometimes to be employed as briddayers. The high wages 
of those workmen, merefore, are not so much the recom* 
pence of their skili, as the compensation for the incons^cy 
of their employment. 

A house carpenter seems to exercise rather a nicer and a 
more ingenious trade than a mason. In most places, how* 
ever, for it is not uniTersally so, his day wages are some* 
what lower. His employment, though it depends much, 
does not dq)end so entirely upon the occasional calls of 
his customers ; and it is not liable to be interrapted by the 
weather. 

When the trades which generally afford constant employ- 
ment, happen in a particular place not to do so, the wages 
of the workmen always rise a good deal above their ordinary 
proportion to those of common labour. In London almost 
all journeymen artificers are liable to be called upon and 
dismissed by their masters from day to day, and from 
week to week, in the same manner as day-labourers in 
other places. The lowest order of artificers, journeymen 
taybrs, accordingly, eam there half-a*crown a day, though 
eighteenpence may be reckoned tire wages of common 
lawur. In small towns and country vilhiges, the wages 
of journeymen taylors fluently scarce equal those of 
oommon labour ; but in Loudon they are oftm many we^ 
without employment, pa^cularly during the summer. 

When the*inoonstan(^ of emplo^ent is combined with 
the hardslup, disagreeableness, and dirtiness of the work, 
it sometime raises the wa^ of the most common labour 
a^ve those of the most skfifnl artificers. A collier workir^ 
by the piece is supjposed, at Newcastle, to earn commonly 
aTOut double, and m many parts of Smtland about three 
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tiiAes the wages oi common labour. His high.wages arise 
altogether from the hardship, dis^reeablehess], and dirti« 
nesa of Ms work. His employment may, upon most occa< 
sibns, be as constant as he pleases. !I^e coalheaTers in 
London exercise a trade whim in hardship, dirtiness, and 
.disagreeableness, almost equals that of mlliers ; and from 
the unavoidable frregulaiity in the arrivals of coalships, 
the employment of the greater part of them is necessarily 
very inconstant. If colliers, therefore, commonly earn 
double and triple the wages of common labour, it ought 
not to seem unreasonable that coalheavers should some* 
times earn four and five times those wages. . In the enquiry 
mads into their condition a few years ago, it was found 
that at the rate at which they were then paid, they could 
earn from six to ten shillings a day. Six shillmgs are about 
four times the wages of common labour in London, and in 
every particular trade, the lowest common earnings may 
always be considered as those of the far greater number. 
How extravagant soever those earnings may appear, if 
they were more than sufficient to compensate all the dis> 
agreeable circumstances of the business, there would soon 
be so great a number of competitors as, in a trade which 
has no exclusive privilege, womd quickly reduce them to a 
lower rate. 

The constan<y or inconstancy of employment cannot 
affect the ordinary profits of stock in any particular trade. 
Whether the stock is or is not constantly employed depends, 
not upon the trade, but the trader. 

Fourthly, The wages of labour vary according tO the 
small or great trust which must be reposed in the work* 
men. 

The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are everywhere 
superior to those of many other workmen, not only of 
equal, but of much superior ingenuity ; on account of the 
precious materials with which they are intrusted. 

We trust our health to the physician ; our fortune, and 
sometimes our life and reputation, to the lawyer and 
attorney. Such confidence could not safely be reposed in 
people of a ve^ mean or low condition. Thor reward 
must be such, merefore, as may give them that rank in 
the sodety wMch so important a trast requires. The hmg 
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tntifi Ute gi«at enraoe wbidi most 'be laid (Miiin tbeir 
edtioalaoii, obmraned mth this drcnmetanoe, neoes* 
iU^ enluaiMie BtiU fordiar tlie price of thdr kbo 
When a person emploTS only his own stock in . trade, 
there is ho trust; and the credit which he may ^ from 
other people depwds, not upon the nature of his trade, 
but their opinion of his fortune, prolfti^^ and prudence. 

The drSerent rates of profit, therefore, m the difierent 
branches of trade, cannot arise from the different degrees 
trust rq>osed in the traders. ■ 

Kfthly, The wages of labour in different employments 
tary according to ^ probability or improbability of suc- 
cess in them. ° 

The probability that any particular person shall ever be 
qualifira for the employment to which he is educated^ is 
very different in different occupations. In the greater part 
of mechanic trades, success is almost certain ; but very 
uncertmn in the liberal professions. Put your son appren- 
tice to a shoemaker, there is little doubt of his learning to 
make a pair of shoes : but send him to study the law, it is 
at least twenty to one if ever he makes such profidency as 
will enable hun to live by the business. In a perfi^ly 
fair lottery, those who draw the prizes ought to gain all 
that is lost by those who draw the blanks. In a profesdon 
where twenty fail for one that succeeds, that one ought to 
gain all that should have been gained by the unsuccessful 
twenty. The cormsdlor at law who, perhaps, at near forty 
years of age, b^ins to make sometlmg by his profession, 
ought to TCceire the retribution, not only of his own so 
tedious and expendve education, but of that of more than 
twenty others who are never likely to make anythii^ by 
it; < How extravagant soever the fees of counsellors at law 
may sometimes appear, their real retribution is never equal 
to this. 0<mipute in any particular place what is likely to 
be annually^gained, and what is likely to Ub annually 
spent,, by all*the diffordit workmm in any common trade^ 
such as that of shoemakers or weavers, and you wiQ find 
that the fcumer sum will generally exee^ the latter. But 
make the same computation wito regard to all the ooun* 

. aeUors and studmits of lai|, in all tiie. diflorent hum of 
oourt, aud you will fiod that their annual gains b«m but a 
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TOiy tBiaU i^pratioa to tiieir aanual ezpenoe, even tiiotigh 
yon xate tbe foiiner as biglu and the latter as low, as can 
well 'bed<me. The lotteiy of the law, therefore, is Terr far 
from being a perfectly foir lottery ; and that, as well as 
msiay other liberal and honourable professions, is, in pdnt 
of neconiaiy gain, eridently under-recompensed 

Those professiq|is keep their lercd, howerer, with other 
occupations, and, notwiwstanding these discouragements, 
all the most generous and liberal spirits are eager to crowd 
into them. Two diffeimxt causes contribute to recommend 
them. Eirst, the desire of the reputation which attends 
upon superior excellence in any of them ; and, secondly, 
the i^tural confidence whidi erery man has more or less, 
not only in his own abilities, but in his own good 
fortune. 

To excel in any profession, in which but few arriTe at 
mediociity, is the most dedsire mark of what is called 
genius or superior talents. The public admiration which 
attends upon such distinguished abilities, makes always a 
part of their reward ; a greater or smaller in proportion as 
it is higher or lower in d^ree. It makes a considerable 
part of that reward in the profession of physic ; a still 
greater, perhaps, in that of law ; in poetry and philosophy 
it makes almost the whole. 

There axe some Toiy agreeable and beautiful talents, of 
whidi the possession commands a certain sort of admira- 
tion; but of which the exercise for the sake of gain is 
considered, whether from reason or prejudice, as a sort of 
public prostitution. The pecuniary rec(Hnpence, therefore, 
of those who exerdse them in this- manner, must be sufS- 
dent, not only to pay for the time, labour, and expence of 
acquiring the talents, but for the discredit which attends 
the employment of them as the means of subsistence. The 
ezorbil^t rewards of players, opera-singers, opera-dancers, 
those two prindples ; the rarity and 
and the discredit of employing them 
leems absurd at first sight that we 
should despise their persons, and yet reward tUinr talents 
with the most profuse liberality. While we do the <me, 
however, we must of necessity do the other. Should the 
pu1fiic‘q^nion or prejudice erer alter with r^ard to sneb 
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ooeopations, l^eir pecmuaij rec^ompenoe would qtiicklj 
dhniaidi. More veoj^le would applj to them, and the 
competition would quicldj reduce the price of their labear. 
Such talents, thou^ far from being oommon, are bj no 
means so rare as is imagined. Many people possess them 
in g^t perfection, who disdain to make this use of them ; 
and many more are capable of acquirii^them, if anything 
could be made honourably by them. 

The overweaning conceit which the greater part of men 
have of their own abilitieB, is an andent evil remarked by 
the philosophers and moralists of aU ages. Their absurd 
presumption in their own good fortune, has been less 
taken notice of. It is, however, if possible, still ^mmre 
universal There is no man living, who, when in tolerable 
health and spirits, has not some share of it. The chance 
of gain is by every man more or less overvalued, and the 
(hance of loss is b^ most men undervalued, and by scarce 
any man, who is m tolerable health and spirits, valued 
more than it is worth. 

That the chance of gain is naturally overvalued, we may 
learn from the universal success of lotteries. The world- 
neither ever saw, nor ever will see, a perfectly fair lottery ; 
or one in which the whole gain compensated the whole 
loss ; because the undertaker could make nothing by it. 
In the state lotteries the tickets are really not worth the 
price which is paid by the original subscribers, and yet 
commonly sell in ihe market for twenty, thirty, and some- . 
times forty per. cent, advance. The vain hope of gaining 
some of the great prizes is the sole cause of this demand. 
The soberest people scarce look upon it as a folly to pay a 
small sum for the chance of gaining ten or twenty thousand 
pounds ; though they know that even that small sum is 
perhaps twenty or turty per cent, more than the chance is 
worth. In a lottery in which no ]^rize exceeded twenty 
pounds, though in other respects it approa^ed much 
nearer to a perfectly fair one than the common state lot- 
teries, there would not be the same demand for tickets. 
In order ft> have a better chanoe for some of the great 
prizes, tome people purchase several tickets, and omers, 
small shares in a still greater number. There is not, 
however, a more oertain pipponthm in mathematios, than 
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that the more tickets joa adTentnre apon, the more lil^y 
you are to be a loser. Adventure upon aU the tickets in 
the lottery, and you lose for certain ; and the greater the 
number of your tickets, the nearer you appro^ to this 
certainly. 

That the chance of loss is frequently undervalued, and 
scarce ever valiitd more than it is worth, we may learn 
from the very moderate profit of insurers In order to 
make insurance, either from fire or sea risk, a trade at all, 
tiie common premium must be sufficient to compensate the 
common losses, to pay the expence of managemmt, and to 
afford such a profit as might have been dravm from an 
equal capital employed in any common trade. The person 
who pays no more than this, evidently pays no more than 
the real value of the risk, or the lowest price at which he 
can reasonably expect to insure it. But though many 
people have made a little money by insurance, very few 
have made a great fortune ; and from this consideration 
alone, it seems evident enough, that the ordinary balance 
of profit and loss is not more advantageous in this, than in 
other common trades by which so many people make for* 
tunes. Moderate, however, as the premium of insurance 
commonly is, manv people despise the risk too much to 
care to pay it. Tamng the whole kingdom at an average, 
nineteen houses in twenty, or rather, perhaps, ninety-nine 
in a hundred, are not insured from fire. Sea risk is more 
alarmii^ to the greater part of people, and the proportion 
of ships insured to those not insur^ is much greater. 
Many sail, however, at all seasons, and even in time of war, 
without any insurance. This may sometimes perhaps be 
done without any imprudence. When a great company, or 
even a great merchant, has twenty or tUrfy ships at sea, 
they may, as it were, insure one another. The premium 
saved upon them all, may more than compensate such 
losses as they are likely to meet within the common course 
of chances. The neglect of insurance upon shippii^, how* 
ever, in the same manner as upon houses, is, in most 
cases, the effect of no such nice calculation, 6ut,of mete 
thoughtless rashness and presumptuous contempt of the 
risk. 

The contempt of risk and the presumptuous hope of 
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iQpci^ im in no period of life more aetiTe than at theage 
at ahidi'yonng ]^ple chase their prafesrions. - fiow Htue 
'^e fear of miaortane is then capable of balandng ^ 
hope of good luck, appears still more eriidentlj in the 
readiness of the common people to enlist as soldieni, or 
to ^ to sea, than in the eagerness of those of better fosldon 
to enter into what are called the liberal professions. 

What a common soldier may lose is obvious enough. 
Without regarding the' danger, however, young vcdunic^ 
never enlist so readily as at the beginning of a new 'war ; 
and though they have scarce any chance of preferment, they 
figure to themselves, in their youthful toncies, a thousand 
occasions of acquiring honour and distinction which i^ver 
occur. These romaUtio hopes make the whole price of 
their blood. Their pay is less than that of commcm la- 
bourers, and in actual service their fatigues are mudi 
greater. 

The lottery of the sea is not altogether so disadvanta- 
geous as that of the army. The son of a creditable la- 
bourer or artificer may frequently go to sea with his totheris 
consent ; but if he enlists as a soldier, it is always without 
it. Other people see some chance of Ms making something 
by the one trade : nobody but himself sees any of his mak- 
ing anything b^ the other. The great admiral is less the 
object of public admiration than the great general ; and 
the highest success in the sea service promises a less bril- 
liant fortune and reputation than equal success in the land. 
The same difference runs through all the inferior degrees 
of preferment in both. By the rules of precedency a cap- 
tain in the navy ranks with a colonel in the army: but he 
does not rank with him in the common estimation. As 
the great prizes in the lottery are less, the smaller ones 
must be more numerous. Common sailors, therefore, 
more frequentiy get some fortune and preferment ^than 
common soldiers ; and the of those ptkes is what prin- 

cipally recommends the trade. Though their skill «ad 
dexterity are much superior to that of almost any artificers, 
and though’their whom life is one eimtinual scene of hard- . 
ship and danger, yet f<Hr all this dettority and skill, for all 
those harddiips and danger^ irhi^ they remain in the ccm 
dit^ (ff common aailmrs, receive scarce any other re- 
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ooni^eadalmfc^pleMiireof exem^ om&ai^ ofittr* 
mooidxitg ilid o&er. Their wages are not gxettter than 
tiioso of common labourers at the port regulates the 
•rate of seamen’s wages. As th^ are ooutinuaUj going 
from piE»t to port, the monthly pay of those who sul i^m 
aU the different ports of Great Britain, is more neariy 
r^n a leTol than ffiat of any other worikmen in those 
ferent places ; and the rate of the port to and frmn whidi 
the greatest number sail, that is, the port of London, regu- 
lates fiiat of all the rest. At London the wages of the 
greats part of ihe different classes of workmen are about 
double those of the same elasses at Edinburgh, ^t the 
sailimewho sail from the port of London seldom earn above 
three or four shillings a month more than those who sail 
from the port of Leith, and the difference is frequently not 
so great. In time of peace, and in the merchant service, 
the London price is bam a guinea to about seven-and- 
twmity shillings the calendar month. A common labourer 
in London, at the rate of nine or ten sbiniiig a a we^, may 
earn in the calendar month* from forty to five-and-forty 
shillii^. The sailor, indeed, oyer and aWe his pay, is 
supidied with provisions. Their value, however, may not 
perhaps always exceed the difference between his pay and 
that of the common labourer ; and though it sometimes 
should, the excess -will not be dear gain to the milor, be- 
cause he cannot share it with his wife and family, whom 
he must maintain out of his wages at home. 

The dangers and hair-breadth escapes of a life of adven- 
tures, instead of disheartening young people, seem fre- 
quently to recommend a trade to them. A tender mother, 
among the inferior ranks of people, is often afraid to send 
her son to sdiool at a sea-port town, lest the sight of the 
ships and ^ conversation and adventures of the sailors 
should entice him to go to sea. The distant prospect of 
hanu^, from which we can hope to mctricate ourselves by 
courage and address, is not disagreeable to tb, and does 
not rais e the wages ci labour in any mnpl<7meiit. It ia 
otherwue with those in which courage and address be 
o^no avail In trades which are known to be very un- 
whioleMme, the yrag^ of labour are alwavs remarubly 
h^h> XTn'^iolesomeness is a species of disagrecaUeness, 
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fibd ita efEeeta njKm the iragM of labour aare to be ra&ked 
miSer &at geneml bead. 

In all ibe diffwent emploTmenta of atock, the ordinaiy 
rate of profit raries mote or leaa rrith the certainty or nn* 
certainty of the retnrna. These are in general leaa nncer- 
Vtein in the inland than in the foreign trade, and in eome 
branches <tf foreign trade than in o&efti ; in the trade to 
North America, for azamjde, titab in that to Jamaica.' The 
ordinaty rate of profit almys rises more or less with the 
ride. It does nok howerer, seem to rise in proportion to 
it, or BO as to compensate it completely. Bankmptdes are 
most frequent in the most haz^otis trades. The most- 
haaardous of all trades, that of a smu^ler, thot^lawhen 
the adventure succeeds it is likewise the most profitable, is 
the infallible road to bankrupt(^. The presumptuous hope 
of success seems to act here as upon all other occasions, 
and to entice so many adTentnrers into those hazardous 
trades, that their competition reduces their profit below 
what is sufficient to compensate the risk. To compensate 
it completely, the (xnnmon returns ought, over and above 
the (ndinaiT profits of stock, not only to make up for all 
occasional losses, but to afford a surplus profit to the 
adventurers of the same nature with the profit of insurers. 
But if the common returns were sufficient for all this, 
bankruptcies would not be more frequent in these than in 
other t^es. 

Of the five circumstances, therefore, which vary the 
wages of labour, two only affect the profits of stock ; the 
agreeableness or disagreeableness of the businesB, and the 
riskor security with which it is attended. In point of agree* 
ableness or disagreeableness, there is little or no difference 
in the far greater part of the different employments of 
stock ; but a great deal in those of labour ; and the otdi* 
nary profit of stock, though it rises with the risk, does not 
always seem to rise in proportion to it. It should follow 
from all tiiife, that, mthe same society or neighbourhood, the 
average qpd ordinary rates profit in the different em* 
pk^mehts of stodc should be more nearly upon, a level 
man the pecnniaiT wages of tiw different sorts of labour. 
Ibey are so accordingly. The difference between the eamr 
mgs oS a oommmi laboutyr and tb^ ot a well>mhph>yed 
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lawyer or phyaicitui, ii eridentiiy much greater than that 
between the ordinary profits in any two different branches 
of trade. The apparent difference, besides, in the profits 
of different trades, is generally a deception arising from our 
not always distinguishing w&t ought to be considered as 
wages, firom what ought to be considered as profit. 

jSpothecaries profit is become a bye-word, denoting 
something uncommonly extravagant Tms great apparent 
profit however, is frequently no more than the reasonable 
wages of labour. The skill of an apothecary is a much 
nicer and more delicate matter than that of any artificer 
.whatever; and the trust which is rq>osed in him is of 
mnd^ greater importance. He is the physician of the poor 
in all cases, and of the rich when the distress or danger is 
not very great. His reward, therefore, ought to be suit- 
able to Ids skill and his trust, and it arises generally from 
the price at which he sells his dn^s. But the whole 
drugs which the best employed apothecary, in a large 
market town, will sell in a year, may not perhaps cost him 
above thirty or foriy pounds, [l^ough he should sell them, 
therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a thousand per 
cent, profit, this may frequently be no more than the 
reasonable wages of his labour charged, in the only way 
in which he can charge them, upon the price of his drugs. 
The greater part of the apparent profit is real wages dis- 
guisra in the garb of profit. 

In a small seaport town, a little grocer wUl make forty 
or fifty per cent, upon a stock of a single himdred pounds, 
while a considerable wholesale merchant in the same place 
will scarce make eight or ten per cent, upon a stock of ten 
thousand. The tr^e of the grocer may be necessary for 
the oonvenien<y of the inhabitonts, and the narrowness of 
the market may not admit the employment of a larger 
capital in the business. The man, however, must not only 
live by his-^tiade, but live by it suitably to the qualifica- 
tions which it requires. Besides possessing a little capital, 
he must be able to read, write, and account, and must be 
a tolerable judge too of, perhaps, fifty .or sixty (parent 
sorts of go^, their prices, qualities, and the nuurkets 
where thty pe to be Iim cheapest. He must have all the 
knowledge, in riiort, that is necessary for a great merchant. 
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wbi^pothiog lumden liim from beoommg bat tlm noatof 
a, i^c^t o»^ Ihiriy or forty poosda a year cwtmot 
W<M}iM»lmred as too great a recompenoefor the laboor of 
aperson so acoom^lished. Deduct this fnm the seemmgly 
great profits ms capital, and little more, will remain, 
perhaps, than the oidinaiy foofits of stock. The greater 
part of the apparent profit is, in this case too, real wages. 

T^e diffnence between the apparent profit of tiie retail 
and that of the wholesale trade, is modi less in the capital 
than in small towns and country villages.. Where ten 
thousand pounds can be employed m the grocery trade, the 
wages of the grocer’s labour must be a very trifihtg addi- 
tion to the real profits of so great a stock. The apparent 
profits of the wealthy retailer, therefore, are there more 
nearly upon a level with those of the wholesale merchant. < 
It is upon this account that goods sold by retail are gene- 
rally as cheap and frequently much cheaper in the capital 
in small towns and country villages. Grocery goods, 
for example, are generally much cheaper; bread and 
butcher’s meat frequently as cheap. It costs no more to 
' bring grocery goods to the great town than to the country 
village; but it costs a great deal more to bring com and 
cattle, as the greater part of them must be brought from a 
much greater distance. The prime cost of grocery goods, 
therefore, being the same in both pla^s, they are cheapest 
where the least profit is diarged upon them. !Qie prime 
cost of bread and butcher’s meat is greater in the great 
town than in the country village ; and though the profit is 
less, therefore they are not always cheaper there, but often 
equidly cheap. In such articles as bread and butcher’s 
meat, the same cause, which diminishes apparent profit, 
increases prime cost. The extent of the market, by giving 
employment to greater stocks, diminishes apparent profit; 
but by requiring supplies from a greater distance, it in- 
creases prime cost. Thip diminution of the one and hi- 
crease of the>other seem, in most cases, nearly to counter- 
balance one another; which is probably tlA reason that, 
though thfi prices of com and cattle ore commonly very 
ffiffereni in .different parts of. the kingdom, t^^ of Inead 
jmd butcher’s meat are gmtetally very nearly the same 
tlw>vgh ^e greater part^ , ? 
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Ibooglii the profits d stodc both in the whoiesate and 
lefakil trade are geDerallr less in the capital than in smaH 
tomiB and codntiy Tfilages, yet great fortunes are fre- 
quentlj acquired from sn^ beginnings in the former, and 
scarce erer in the latter. In small to^s and country 
Tilla^, on account of the narrowness of themarket, trade 
canx^ always b# extended as stock extends. In su(fii 
places, therefore, though the rate of a particular person’s 
profits may be very hi^h, the sum or amount of them can 
never be very great, nor consequently that o£ his annual 
accumulation. In grrat towns, on the contrary, trade can 
be extended as stock increases, and the credit of a frugal 
and thriving man increases much &ster than his stock. 
His trade is extended in proportion to the amount of both, 
and the sum or amount of Ms profits is in proportion to 
the extent of his trade, and his annual accumulation in 
proportion to the amount of his profits. It seldom hap- 
pens, however, that great fortunes are made even in great 
towns by any one r^ular, established, and well-known 
branch of business, but in consequence of a long life of 
industry, frugality, mid attention. Sudden fortunes, in- 
deed, are sometimes made in such places by what is called 
the trade of speculation. The speculative merchant exer- 
cises no one regular, established, or well-known branch of 
business. He is a com merchant this year, and a wine 
merchant the next, and a sugar, tobacco, or tea merchant 
the year after. He enters into every trade, when he fore- 
sees that it is likely to be more than commonly profitable, 
and he quits it when he foresees that its profits are likely 
to return to the level of otiier trades. His profits and 
losses, therefore, can bear no regular proportion to those 
d mr one established and well-known branch of business. 
A bold advmiturer may sometimes acquire a considerable 
fortune by two or three success^ speculations ; but is just 
as likely txr lose one by two or three unsuccessful ones. 
This th^ can be carried on nowhere but in great towns. It 
is only in places of the most extensive commerce^and wrie- 
apcmdence that the intelligence requisite for it can had. 

The five drcumstances above mentioned, though th^ 
occasion considerable inequalities in the wages of labour 
and {nrofits of stock, occasion none in the whole of tire 
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ad?n^(tttges and disadvantages, real or imag inai y , ^ t^e 
different employments of either. The nature of those cir- 
eomstanoes is such, that they make up for a small pecu- 
niary gain in some, and countwhalance a great one in 
others. 

Li order, however, that this quality may tahe place in 
the whole of thdr advantages or diladvantages, three 
things are rejiuiBite even where there is the most perfect 
freedom. Furst, the employments must be well known 
and long established in the neighbourhood ; secondly, they 
must be in their ordinary, or what may be called their 
natural state; and, thirdly, they must be the sole or 
principal employments of those who occupy them. • 

First,. this quality can take place only in those employ- 
ments which are well known , and hare been long established 
in the neighbourhood. 

Where all other circumstances are equal, wages are 
generally higher in new tTni,T> in old trades. When a pro- 
jector attempts to establish a new manufacture, he must at 
first entice his workmen from other employments by higher 
wages than they can either earn in their own trades, or 
than the nature of his work would otherwise require, and 
a considerable time must pass away before he can venture 
to reduce them to the common level. Manufactures for 
which the demand arises altcgether from fashion and 
fancy, are continually changing, and seldom last long 
miough to be considered as old established manufactures. 
Those, on the contrary, for which the demand arises chiefly 
from use or necessity, are less liable to change, and the 
same form or fabric may continue in demand for whole 
centuries together. The wages of labour, therefore, are 
.likely to be mgher in manufactures of the former, than in 
those of the latter kind. Birmingham deals chiefly in 
manufactiues of the former kind ; Sheffield in those m the 
latter; and the wages of labour in those two different 
places, are said to be suitable to this difference in the 
xiature of their manufactures. 

. The ^t^lishment of any new manufacture, of any new 
branch of oommerde, or of any new practice in agricmture, 
is alwaws a speculation, frmn whidi the projector promises 
himself extraordinary proits. These profits sometunes are 
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ray gmt, ftoa WHaetinnw, Hum freqveatlx peiliaps, they 
are quite otherwise; but in general they beu no regular 
proTOKrtion to thoM of other old trades in the n^hWr. 
ho^ !U the project Bnoeeeda, they^ are oommonfy at first 
reiylwh. When the trade or practice becomes thraronghly 
establiilied and well known, the competition reduces wem 
to the level of oth^ trades. 

Secondly. This equality in the whole of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different mnployments of labour 
and stock, can take place only in theordhiary.or whatmay 
be called the natural state of those employments 

The demand for almost every different s^es of labour 
is so:gietimes greater and sometimes less than usuaL In 
the one case the advantages of the employment rise above, 
in the other they fall below the common level. The de- 
mand for country labour is greater at hay-time and har- 
vest, than during the greater part of the year ; and wages 
rise with the demand. In rime of war, when forty or fifty 
thousand sailors are forced from the merchant service into 
that of the king, the demand for sailors to merchant ships 
necessarily rises with their scarcity, and their wages upon 
such occasions commonly rise from a guinea and seven- 
and-twenty shillings, to forty shillings and three poimds a 
month. In a decaying manmacture, on the contrary, many 
workmen, rather than quit their old trade, are contented 
with smaller wages tluui would otherwise be suitable to the 
nature of their employment. 

The profits of st^ vary with the price of the commo- 
dities in which it is employed. As the price of any com- 
modity rises above the ordmary or average rate, the profits 
(ff at least some part of the stock that is emplcyed in 
bringing it to market, rise above their projper levd, and as 
it ffilb thqr sink below it. AH commodities are more or 
less liable to variations of price, but some are much more 
so than others. In all commodities which are produced by 
human industry, the quantity of industry annually em- 
{iloyed is necessarily r^Tulated by the annual demand, in 
Budi a manner that the avmrage annual jouduce may, as 
riearly as possible, be equal to theaverage annual censnmp- 
tion. In some employments, it has already been observe^ 
tibe same quantity of industry will always produce the 
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or wooUm iiumiilaictares, for example, the aame 
handa ‘will anntMilly work to Teiy nearfy the 
aaaue ^pumtily of linea and irodlen doth. Ihe raiimonB 
91 die market prioe of aodi oommoditiea, thereforo, can 
v^^iise only fima aome accidental vaziatioii in the demand. 
ApahHomoturningraiaeadieprioeof blfckcloth. Bntaa 
the demand for moat aorta of plain linen and woollen cloth 
ui pretty nnifonn, ao ia Ukewiae the prioe. Bat there are 
othmr employmenta in whidi the aame quantity of induatry 
will not uwaya produoe the aame quantity of commoditiea. 
The aame quantity of induatry, for example, will, in diffe- 
rent yeara, produoe Tery different quantitiea of com,.wine^ 
hope, augar, tobacco, Ac. The price of auch conunooitiea, 
therefore, Tatiea not only with the variationa of demand, 
but with the much greatm and more frequent Tariationa of 
quantity, and ia opnaequentlT extremdy fluctuating. But 
me profit of aome of the dealera muat neceaaarily fluctuate 
with the prioe of the commoditiea. The operations of the 
apeeulative merdiant are principally employed about such 
commoditiea. Be endeaTOurs to buy ^em up when he 
foreaees that their price is likely to rise, and to sell them 
when it is likely to fall. 

thirdly. This equality in the whole of the adTantages 
and disadTantages of the different employments of labour 
and stock, can take place only in suw as are the sole or 
prindpal employments of those who occupy thenu 

When a person derives his subsietence from one emj^oy- 
rnent^ whicn does not occupy the greater part of his time 
in the intervals of his leisare he is often willing to work at 
another for less wages than would otherwise suit the nature 
of the mnployment. 

fihere still subnsts in many parts ci Scotland a set of 
ople called Cotters or Cottagers, though timy were more 
luent some years aga than they are now. ^Sbey are a 
k of ont-Mrvants.of the landkros and farmers. 3^ 
usual reward which th^ receive from their maeters is a 
hchM, a small garden far pot berbu, aa much grass as will 
feed a oofUr, pMhaps, an acre or two ti bad arable 
.lamd. When !th||hr maeter hp eocantm for their labour^ he 
pveo thamt besk^ two pjjm of oatmeaV a week, worth 
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tboto flateei^«iioe iterliag. Duiii^ a great of fb« 
joaiT ite luw or no oooasua for..tlieB laboii:^ and the 
estivation of thtir own little possession is not sufficient to 
oeor^Sie time which is left at their own disposal When 
such tocupiers were more numerous than they are at joe- 
sent, i^ey are said to Imve heen willing to give their spare 
time for a vmy small recompenoe to anybody, and to have 
wrought for less wages than other labourers. In ancient 
times seem to have been common all over Europe. 
In oountnes ill cultivated and worse inhabited, the greater 
part of landlords and farmers could not otherwise provide 
themselves with the extraordinary number of hands, which 
coun^ labour requires at certiw seasons. The daily or 
wetow reoompence which such labourers occasionally re- 
ceived from their masters, was evidently not the whole 
price of their labour. Their smalt tenement made a con- 
siderable part of it This daily or weekly recompenoe, 
howe^^t seems to have b^ considered as the whole of it, 
by many writers who have collected the prices of labour 
and provisions in ancient times, and who have taken plea- 
sure in representing both as wonderfully low. 

The prMuce of such labour comes frequently cheaper to 
market than would otherwise be suitable to its nature. 
Stockings in many parts of Scotland are knit much 
cheaper than they can anywhere be wrought upon the 
loom. They are the work of sePrants and kbourers, who 
derive the principal part of thdr subsistence from some 
other mnployment. More than a thousand pair of Shet- 
land stockingB are annually imported into Leith, of which 
the price is &bm fivepence to sevenpence a pair. At Lear- 
wude, the small capitm of the Shetland islands, tenpence a 
day, I have been assured, is a common price of common 
labour. In tiie same islands they knit worsted stockings 
to the value of a guinea a pair and upwards. 

The spinning of linen yam is carried on in Scotland 
neazfy in'* the same way as the knitting of stockingB, by 
servants who are diiefly hired for other purposes. liiey 
earn but a v^ scanty subsistence, who endeavoiu to get 
their whole livelihood by either of those trades. In most 
parts of Scotlaad she is a good spinner who can earn 
twenty pence a week. 
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In opolirat oonntries the market is gmmrally so ezten* 
nre, tioatany one trade is sufficient to empl<F tiie whole 
labour and stock of those who occupy it. Instances of 
sect’s UTing by one employment, and at tiie same time 
deriring some little adyanta^ from another, ocoor chiefly 
in poor countries. The following instance, howerer, <n 
something of the same kind is to be fqnnd in the capital 
of a yeiy rich one. There is no dty in Europe, I beuere, 
in whidi house*rent'is dearer than in London, and yet I 
know no capital in which a furnished apartment can be 
hired so cheap. Lodging is not only much dieaper in 
London than in Paris ; it is much cheaper than in Edin- 
burgh of the same degree of goodness ; and what maj^seem 
extraordinary, the dearness of house-rent is the cause of 
the cheapness of lodging. The dearness of house-rent in 
London arises, not only from those causes which render it 
dear in all great capitals, the dearness of labour, the dear- 
ness of aU the materials of building, which must generally 
be brought from a great distance, and abore all the dear; 
ness of ground-rent, eyery landlord acting the part of a 
monopolist, and frequently exacting a higher rent for a 
single acre of bad laud in a town, than can be had for a 
hundred of the best in the country ; but it arises in part 
from the peculiar manners and customs of the people^ 
which oblige eyery master of a ffiinily to hire a whole 
house from top to bottoft. A dwelling-house in England 
means eyeiytlung that is contained under the same roof. 
In France, Scotland, and many other parts of Europe, it 
frequently means no more than a single story. A tmdes- 
man in liondon is obliged to hire a whole house in that 
part of the town where his customers lire. His shop is 
upon the ground-floor, and he and his family sleep in the 
garret ; and he endeayours to pay a part of Ids hoiun-rent 
by letting the two middle stories to lodgers. He ^pects 
to maiatm his family hr his trade, and not l^liis lodgers. 
Whereas, at Paris and Edinbmrg^, the peopte who let 
lodgings haye commonly no other means of subsuteace; 
imd tlm price of the losing must pay, not only the rent 
' of the nouse, but ibe whole mqpence of the family. 
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S TTOH are the inequalities in the whole of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the difierent emplojinents of 
labour and stock, which the defect of anj of the three 
requisites ahove*nientioned must occasion, even where there 
is the most perfect liberty. But the policy of Europe, by 
not leaving things at perfect liberty, occasions other 
inequalities of much greater importance. 

It does this chiefly in the three following ways. IHrst, 
by reilbaining the competition in some employments to a 
smaller number than would otherwise be disposed to enter 
into them; secondly, by increasing it in others beyond 
what it naturally would be; and, ^irdly, by obstructing 
the free circulation of labour and stock, both from employ- 
ment to employment, and from place to place. 

First, The policy of Europe occasions a veij important 
inequality in the w We of the advantages and disadvantages 
of we different employments of labour and stock, by re- 
straining the competition in some employments to a 
smaller number than might otherwise be disposed to enter 
into them. 

The excliuive privileges of corporations are the principal 
means it makes use of for this puipose. 

The exclusive privily of an incorporated trade neces- 
sarily restrains Ike competition, in the town where it is 
established, to those who are free of the trade. To have 
served an apprenticeship in the town, tmder a master 
properly qualified, is commonly the necessaiy requisite 
for obtaining this freedom. ' The bye-laws of the corpora- 
tion regulate sometimes the number of apprentices which 
any mastei^is allowed to have, and almost always the 
number of years which each apprentice is obliged to serve. 

intention of both regulations is to reltrain the compe- 
tition to a much smaller number than might otherwise be 
disposed to enter into the trade. Ihe limitation'of the 

' We need acucdy lemind the reader that thie ebaptar treati almoet 
wholly of a etate of thing* no longer existing.— Ed. 
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numlbto appmitibes zestraiiu it (3iree1jr< A long tern 
of apprenticetdup xestrams it more moirecily, Dut as 
ejSectamlj, by mareasing the expenoe of education^ 

In Shwdd 0.6 master ontler can hare more than one 
apprentice at a time, by a bye-law of the corporation. In 
jTotfolk and Norwudi no master wea^r can hare more 
than two apprentices, under pain of foneiting fire pounds 
a month to the hing. No master hatter can hare more 
than two apprentices anywhere in England, or in the Eng- 
lish plantations, under pain of forfeiting fire pounds a 
. month, half to the king, and half to him who shml sue in 
any court of record. !&th these regulations, though they 
hare been confirmed by a public law of the kingdom, are 
eridently dictated by the same co^ration spirit which 
^lacted the bye-law of Sheffield. The epr wearers in 
London had scarce been incorporated a y^' when they en- 
acted a bye-law, restraining any master from haring more 
than two apprentices at a time. It required a pai^cular 
act of parli^ent to rescind this byelaw. 

Seren years seem anciently to hare been, all orer 
Europe, the usual term established for the duration of 
apprenticeships in the greater part of incorporated trades. 
All such incorporations were anciently called universities ; 
which indeed is the proper Latin name for any incotpo^ 
tion whaterer. The unirersity of smiths, the unirersity of 
taylors, &c., are expressions wnich we commonly meet with 
in the old charters of ancient towns. When those par- 
ticular incorporations which are now peculiarly called 
universities were first established, the term of years which 
it was necessary to study, in order to obtain me degree of 
diaster of arts, appe^s evidently to have been copi^from 
the term of apprmticeship in common trades, of which the 
incorporations were much more ancient. As to have 
wrought seven years imder a master prpper^ qualified, 
was necessary, in order to entitle any person to Moome a. 
master, aaS to rliave himself apprentices in a oomtepn 
tr^e ; sq to have studied sevm years undei; a master 
properly qualified, was necessary te entitle him to become a 
master, temhm, or doctor (wmos anciently synonimous) in 
;:&e bbteal arts, and to have,Mh(darsor apprentices (words 
likewise originally ayrmniamds) to 
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Bj tibe 5ih ^Elua^Mth, oommonly called the Statute of 
A^pveaticedui^ it inm enacted, that no person ahonld for 
the fotore ezeroiae any trade, craft, or mjst 6 r 7 at that 
time ^rarciaed in England, unless he had preyiously serred 
to it in apprentioesmp of seren jears at least; and what 
helote hid been the bje-law of many particular corpora* 
tioni, became in E^land the general and public law of all 
trades carried on in market towns. For though the words 
of the statute are very general, and seem plainly to indude 
the whole kingdom, by int^retation its operation has 
been limited to market towiu, it having been held that in 
country villages a person may exercise severd different 
trad^^ though he has not served a seven years apprentice* 
ship to eadi, they being necessary for the cohveniency of 
the inhabitants, and the number of people frequently not 
bdng suffident to supply each with a particular set of 
hands. 

By a strict interpretation of the words too the operation 
of this statute has been limited to those trades which were 
established in England before the 5th of Elizabeth, and 
has never been exuded to such as have been introduced 
dnce that time. This limitation has given occasion to 
several distinctions which, considered as rules of police, 
appear as foolish as can well be imagined. It has been 
adjudged, for example, that a coadimaker can neither 
himseu make nor employ journeymen to make his coach* 
wheels ; but must buy them of a master wheelwright ; 
this latter trade having been exerdsed in England before 
the 5th of Elizabeth. But a wheelwright, though he has 
never iKrved an apprenticeship to a coachmaker, may 
either himself make or employ journeymen to make coaches; 
the trade of a coachmaker not beu^ within the statute,- 
because not exercised in England at the time when it was 
made. The manu&ctures of Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Wolverhampton, are many of them, upon tbiw account, 
not within the statute ; not having been ^ezdsed in Eng* 
land before the 5th of Elizabeth. 

In ikance, the duration of apprenticeships is different m 
dbEEer^t towns and in different t^es. In Farm, five 
year^is the term required in a great number; but b^ore 
any person can be qualified to exercise the tnide as a 
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VUMi^, h« muBt, in many of them, servo fito years more as 
a^jonmeyman. Daring this lattw term he is called the 
companion of his master, and the term itself m called Us 
companionship. 

In Scotland there is no general law which regulates uni> 
▼ersally the duration of apprenticeships. The term is dif- 
ferent in different corporationB. Whe^ it is long, a port 

it may generally be redeemed by paying a small fine. 
In most towns too' a very smUl fine is sufficient to pur- 
chase the freedom of any corporation. The weavers of 
linen and hempen cloth, the principal manufactures of the 
country, as well as all other artificers subservient to them, 
wheelmahers, reelmakers, Sx., may exercise their tr^s in 
any town corporate without paying any fine. In all 
towns corporate all persons are free to sell butcher’s 
meat uran any lawful day of the week. Three years is 
in Scomnd a common term of apprenticeriup; even in 
some very nice trades; and in general I know of no 
country in Europe in which corporation laws are so little 
oppressive. 

^e property which every man basin his own labour, as 
it is the original foundation of all other property, so it is 
the most sacred and inviolable. The patrimony of a poor 
man lies in the strength and dexterity of his hands ; and 
to hinder him from employing this strength and dexterity 
in what manner he thinks proper without injury to his 
neighbour, is a playi violation of this most sacr^ property. 
It is a manifest encroachment upon the just liberty botli of 
the workman, and of those who might be disposed to em- 
ploy him. As it hinders the one from working at what he 
thinks proper, so it hindmrs the others from employing 
Whom they think proper. To judge whether he is fit to be 
employed, may surely be trusted to the discretion of the 
employers whose interest it so much concerns. The 
affectra anxiety of the law-giver, lest they should employ 
an imioopor person, is evid^tly as impertinent as it is 
oppressive. 

Tim inhtitutiim of long apprentioeslupB can give no secu- 
rity ^t insufficient workmanship tdiall not nequaitly be 
j^^osed to public sale. this is done it is gi^muUy 

’ the effect of fraud, and ef inability ; and the longest 
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lumreotioodi^ cab give no seenrity agdinrt frend. ^)aito 
efferent regnlatioiu axe necMsaiy to pxerent ifhiB abuse. 
The sterling marh upon plate, and the stamps upon linen 
and woollen doth, ^e the purchaser mudi greater secu* 
litf than any statute of aj^rentioeship. He generally 
looks at these, but never tmnks it worth while to en* 
-quire whether tire workmen had served a seven years 
apprentioeship. 

^he institution of long apprenticeships has no tendem^' 
to form young people to industry. A journeyman who 
worla by the piece ie likdy to be industrious, because he 
derives a benefit from every exertion of his industry. An 
apprentice is likdy to be idle, and almost always is so, be> 
cause he has no immediate interest to be otherwise. In 
the inferior employments, the sweets of labour consist al- 
together in the recompence of labour. They who are 
soonest in a condition to enjoy the sweets of it, are likely 
soonest to conceive a relish for it, and to acquire the early 
halnt of industry. A young man naturally conceives an 
aversion to labour, when for a long time he receives no 
benefit from it. The boys who are put out apprentices from 
public charities are generally bound for more than the 
usual number of years, and they generally turn out very 
idle and worthless. 

Apprenticeships were altogether unknown to the an> 
dents. The redprocal duties of master and apprentice 
make a considerable artide in every modem code. The 
Boman law is perfectly silent with regard to them. I 
know no Gfreek or Latin word (I might venture, I believe, 
to assert that there is none) which expresses the idea we 
now annex to the word Apprentice, a servant bound to 
work at a particular trade for the benefit of a master, dut- 
iig a term of years, upon condition that the master shall 
teach him that trade. 

Long apprenticeships are altogether unnecessary. The 
arto, which are much superior to common trades, such as 
those of making docks and watdres, contain no ^ch mys- 
tery as to require a loi^ course of instruction, ^e urst 
invmition of such beautiful machines, indeed, and even that 
of some of the instruments employed in imAing them, 
must, no dottbt, have been the work of deep thought and 
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iMj judljrbe ispiUBdeiBed Maim>Bgtihe 
oi haman mg^nniity. But wbm both hAve 
^1^ iaa^ inveuted and are understood, to expkuh to ^* 
any yoong man, in the oompleteet manner, how to aj^ly 
Ae hmtrhmenta and howto oonatmct the ma(duneB, <»q|^ 
require more than the lessons of a few weeks : per* 
'^ps those of a few days might he sufficfbnt. In Ihe com- 
mon medutnic trades, those of a few days might oertdoly 
be sufficient, dexterity of hand, indeed, even in odti- 
mon trades, cannot be acquired without much practice and 
experience. But a young man would practise with much 
more diligence and attention, if from the beginning he 
wrought as a journeyman, being paid in proportion tO the 
little work which he could execute, and paying in his turn 
for the materials which he might sometimes spoil through 
awkwardness and inexperience. His education would gener 
i^y in this way be more effectual, and always less tedious 
and expensiye. The master, indeed, wordd be a loser. He 
would lose aU the wages of the apprentice, which he now 
sares, for seven years together. In the end, perhaps, tire 
apprentice himself would be a loser. In a Ixwe so easily 
learnt he would have more competitors, and his wages, 
when he came to be a complete workman, would be much 
less than at present. The same increase of competition 
would reduce the profits of the masters as well as the wages 
of workmen. The trades, the crafts, the mysteries, would 
all be losers. But the public would be a gainer, the 
work of all artificers coming in this way much cheaper to 
market. 


It is to preyent this reduction of price, and consequently 
of wages and profit, by restraining that free competiti<m 
which would most certainly occasion it, that aU oarjMwn- 
tions, and the greater part of corporation laws, hayeni^ 
established. In order to erect a corporation, no o&er 
authority m ancient timei was requisite in many pKts <ff 
Btopope, but that of the town corporate in w^h it wa%i 
estarauhed. In England^ indeed, a charter &om the kmg 
uras Hkewihe necessary. But this prerogatiya of the brown 
ibems to have . hec^ reserved rather fw. extorting moniy : 
the than foir^ the defonee ai the comii^. 
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to the dng, tho dtarter seems geneisllj to Bare Be^ 
rea^j granted ; and when any particular dass of artificers 
. or traders thought proper to act as a corporation witiiovt 
a charter, such adulteime guilds, as they were (s^ed, were 
nofhlways disfranchised upon that account, hut obliged to 
fine annually to tlio king for permission to exerdse their 
usn]^>ed piidlegel.' The immediate inspection of dl cor- 
ponraons, and of the bye-laws which wey might think 
prof^ to miact for their own gOTemment, belonged to the 
town corporate in which th^ were established ; and what- 
ever discipline was exercise over them, proceed com- 
monly, not from the king, but from that greater incorpo- 
ration of which those subordinate ones were only parts or 
members. 

The government of towns^ corporate was altogether in 
the hands c£ traders and artificers ; and it was the mani- 
fest interest of every particular class of them, to prevent 
the market from being over-stocked, as they commonly ex- 
press it, with their own particular spedes of industry; 
which is in reality to keep it always tmder-stocked. Each 
class was eager to establish regulations proper for this pur- 
pose, and, provided it was allowed to do so, was willing to 
consmit that every other class should do the same. In 
consequence of such regulations, indeed, eadi class was 
obliged to buy the goods they had occasion for from every 
other within the town, somewhat dearer than they other- 
wise might have done. But in recompence, they were en- 
abled to sell their own just as much dearer ; so that so far 
it was as broad as long, as they say ; and in the dealings 
of the different classes within the town with One another, 
none of them were losers by these regulations. But in 
thdr dealings with the count^ they were all great gainers 
and in these latter dealings consists the whole trade wUch 
supmrts and enriches every town. 

Every town draws its whole subsistence, and all the 
ipateriw of its industry, from the country. Tt pays for 
these ditefiy in two ways: first, by sending bi^ to the 
counlay a ^rt of those materials wrought up and jnanu- 
factuTM; m which case their price is augmented ly ^ 
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df tbe WwloiMii, and the profit* of t^eir maBteio dr 
|iftTO«aittfa> employers: seooadly, Ijy sending to it a part 
:^']l)efth:‘^nf rade and mannfaictiured produce, eiti^er of 
v ooontries, or of distant parts of the same ooimtry, 
hnported into the town; in which case too the oridnal 
jprioe of those goods is augmented by the wages <n tihe 
carriers or sailors, and by the profits of fihe merchants tidio . 
employ them. Ih what is gained upon the &st of .titose 
two branches of commerce, consists the advantage ^l^hich 
the town makes by its manufactures; in what is gained 
upon the second, the advantage of its inland and foreign 
trade. The wages of the workmmi, and the profits of their 
different employers, make up the whole of what is gained 
upon both. Whatever rogations, therefore, tend to in- 
crease those wages and profits beyond what they otherwise'* 
would be, tend to enable the town to purch^,.with a 
smaller quantity of its labour, the produce of a greater 
quantity of the labour of the country. They give the 
traders and artificers in the town an advantage over the 
landlords, farmers, and labourers in the country, and break 
down that natural equality which would otherwise take 
jdiace in the commerce which is carried on between them. 
The whole annual produce of the labour of the society ii^ 
annually divided between those two different sets of people. 
By means of those relations a greater share of it is 
given to the inhabitants of the town than would otherwise 
fell to them ; and a less to those of the country. 

The price whidi the town really pays for the provisions 
and materials annually imported into it, is the quantity of 
manufactures and other goods annually exportra from it. 
The dearer the latter are sold, the cheaper the former are 
bought.' The industry of the town becomes more, and that 
of the county less advantageous. 

That the industry which is carried on in town is, every- 
where in Europe, more, advantageous than that which is 
' ouri^ on in the country, without entering into any very 
.mce computations, we may satisfy ourselvus one very 
simplq. and obvious observation^ In every country of 
'Europe we find, at least, w, him^^ people who have 
acquired great .fortunes ^som snfell beginnings by trade ; 
and manr&cture^ the indmdry which properly belongs to t 
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tewii^ lor pn^irlio iuM done lo 1)j that irhioh he« * 

kfBga to the eonnttj, the rusing ptodnoe 1^ ' 

improTnnent and cmtiTation of md. Indiutiy, thmlor^ 
mturt be better rewarded, the wages labonr and the* 
ji^ts stock mnst eiidently be greater in the one sitna* 
tien than in the.other. Bat stock and labour natuzallf 
seek the most ad^tageous employment. Th^ natnrally, 
therefore^ resort as much as they can to the town, and 
desert the countiy. 

OQie inhabitaats of a town, being collected into one 
place, can easily ombine togeiber. mostinsignidcant 
trades carried on in towns have accordingly, in some place 
or ether, been incorporated; and even where they nave 
never b^ incorporated, yet the corporation s^t, tiie 
jealonty of strangers, the aversion to take apprentices, or 
to communicate the secret of thtir trade, generally prevail 
in tiiem,and often teat^ them, by voluntary associationsand 
^^re^ents, to prevent that free competition whitii they 
caimot prohibit, by bye*laws. The trades which employ 
Imt a small numl^ of hands, run most easily into sn<m 
combinations. Half-a-dozen wool-combers, perhaps, are 
necessan to keep a thousand spinners and weavers at 
work. By combining not to take apprentices, they can not 
only engross the employment, but rrauce the whole mwu- 
factore into a sort of slaverr to themselves, and raise the 
price of their labour much above what is due to the nature 
of their work. 

The inhabitants of the country, dispersed in distant 
places, caimot easily combine togrther. They have not 
only never been incorporated, but the corporation spirit 
never has prevailed among them. No apprenticeship has 
evmr been thought necessary to qualify for husbandry, the 
great trade of the cormtry. After wmtt are called the fine 
arts, and the libmul professions, however, there is perhaps 
no trade Which requires so great a variefy o£ knowle^. 
and e^erienoe. ^e innumerable volumes which have 
been written up<m it in all languages, may satisfy ns, that 
am<»ig tile wisest and most learned nations, it nas never 
been r^rded as a matter ve^ eanly understood. And' 
^&t>tn all tiiooe volumes 'we shall in vam attem]^ to ooUeot 
tiuri' knowledge of its various and complicated operatiohn. 
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is ooniinonly poMeBsed even bj the lurmer; 

hew ocmtemptaotudj soever the very contemptible authors 
of some of them maj sometimes affect to speak of him. 
There is scarce any common meduuiic trade, on the oou' 
iarary, of wl^ all the operations maynot be as completely 
and distinctly erolained in a jmmphlet of^a very few pages, 
as it is possible &r words illustrate by*hgures to explain 
them, u the history of the arts, now publishing by the 
French academy of sdenoes, seveie of them are acti^y 
expluned in this manner. The direction of operations, 
besides, which must be varied with every change of the 
weatiier, as well as with many other accidents, requires 
much moro, judgment and discretion, than that of ^hose 
which are always the same, or very nearly the same. 

Not only the art of the &mer, the genoul direction of 
the operations of husbandry, but many inferior branches 
of country la^ur, require much more skill and experience 
than the greater part of mechanic trades. The man who 
wcirks upon brass and iron, works with instruments and 
upon materials of which the temper is always the same, or 
very nearly the same. But the man who ploughs the 
ground with a team of horses or oxen, works with instru* 
ments of whidi the health, strength, and temper, are very 
different upon different occasions. The conation of the 
nutei^s whi<h he works upon too is as variable as that of 
the instruments which he works with, and both require to 
be managed with much judgment and discretion. The 
common ploughman, though generally regarded as the pat* 
tern of stupidity and ignorance, is seldom defective in this 
judgment and uscretion. He is less accustome^ indeed, 
to social intercourse than the medumic who lives in a town. 
His voice and lai^uageare more uncouth and more difficult 
to be understood by those who are not used to them. His 
understanding, however, being accustomed to consider a 
greater variety of objects, is generally muoh«euperior to 
raat the htner, whose whole attention from morning till 
night is cqmmonly occupied in performing one or two vety 
simple nperations. How much the lower ranks of people in 
^e country are leaDy supdiOT to '^ose of the town, is well 
known to every man whqm dther businesB or curiosity has 
kid to ccmverse much ww botin In China and Indostan 
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accordingly bSih the rank and the wages coontiy 
labourers are said to he superior to those of the greate^^ 
part of artificers and manufacturers. They would probably 
be so ererywhere, if corporation laws and the corporation 
spirit did not prevent it 

The Buperiorily which the industry the towns has 
evnywhere in Eimpe over that of the country, is not alto* 
gether owing to corporations and corporation laws. It is 
supported by many other regulations. The high duties 
upon foreign manu&ctures and upon all goods imported 
by alien merchants, all tend to the sme purpose. Oorpo* 
ration laws enable the inhabitants of towns to raise their 
price% without fearing to be undersold by the competition 
of their own countrym^. Those other regulations secure 
them equally against that of foreigners, tiie enhancement 
of price occasioned by both is everywhere finally paid by 
the landlords, farmers, and labourers (d the country, who 
have seldom opposed theestabUshmentof such monopolies. 
They have commonly neither inclination nor fitness to 
enter into combinations ; and the clamour and sophistry of 
merchants and manufocturers easily persuade them that 
the private interest of a part, and of a subordinate part of 
the society, is the general interest of the whole. 

In Oreat Britain the superiority of the industry of the 
towns over that of the country, seems to have been greater 
formerly than in the present times. The wages of country 
labour approach nearer to those of manufocturing labour, 
and the profits of stock employed in agriculture to those of 
trading and manufacturing stock, than they are said to 
have done in the last century, or in the beginning of the 
present This change may m regarded as the necessary, 
though very late consequence of the extraordinary en> 
couragement given to the industry of the towns. The stock 
accumulated in them comes in time to be so great that it 
can no lon§^ be employed with the ancient profit in that 
q>ecies of industry which is peculiar to them. That in* 
dustry has its limits like every other ; and the increase of 
stock, by increasing the competition, necessarily ftduces the 
profit The lowering of profit in the town forces oht stodk 
to the country, where, ty creating a new demand for 
country labour, it necessarily raises its wages. It then 



itadf, i£ I mat my w, over the f^; of tho bndf 
bOiiig em^oyeani agrioaltnre is ia part rertored to 
Ihte oisimtrjr, at toe ezpmiae of wbidi, in a gnat measnn, it 
Iiad originaUy bem ao(»miiilated in tlm to Thateraiy- 
wbere in Enr<^ the greatest improTements of the ootmtiy 
have been owing to such overflowu^^ of the stock oziginall j 
acoumulated in the towns, I shall endea'^uJr to show here* 
after; and at the same time to demonstrate that tfaou|^ 
some countries have bj this course attained to a consider- 
itble degm of (^ulence, it is in itself necessarily slow, un> 
certain, liable to be disturbed and interrupted by innu> 
men^le acddents, and in ereiy Teq)eot contrary to the 
order of nature and of reason. ^ The interests, prej^ces, 
laws and customs which have given occasion to it, l^shall 
endeavour to explain as fully^ and distinctly as I can in the 
third and fourth books of this inquiry. 

People of the same trade seldom meet together, even for 
merriment and diversion, but the conversation ends in a 
oonspira <7 against the public, or in some contrivance to 
raise prices. It is impossible indeed to prevent such meet* 
ings, by any law whiw either could he executed, or would 
be consistent with liberty and justice. But t^ugh the 
law cannot hinder people of the same trade from sometimes 
assembling together, it ought to do nothing to fadlitate 
such assemblies ; much less to render them necessary. 

A regulation whidi obliges all those of the same trade 
in a p^cular town to enter their names and places of 
abode in a public register, &cilitates such assemblies. It 
connects inuviduaJs who might never otherwise be known 
to one another, and gives everyman of thetradea direction 
where to find every other man of it. 

A regulation wnich enables those of the same trade to 
tax themselves in (Hrder to provide for their poor, their 
sick, their widows and orphans, by giving them a common 
hiterest to mana^, rei^aw such assembnes nesessary. 

An ihcorporalSim not only renders them necesstur, but 
ihakes the act of the maj<»ity binding upon the whole. 

. a hee trade an effectual combination cannot be established 
' but ly^the unanmous consent d every single trnder, and ; 
H cannot last koj^ thim ev^ 1^^ tinder ccmtinues of 
the same mind. %ie nti|oTi^:Of a ooitporatKm can enact 
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a l^e^law witBtoroper penalties* which will limit the oom* 
petition moie effectuallj and more durably thanany yolun- 
tw combination whatever. 

, Ihe pretence that corporations are necessary for the 
better govmmment of the trade, is without any foundation. 
The re^ and effectual discipline which is exercised over a 
workmim, is not that of his corporation, but that of his 
customers. It is the fear of losing their employment 
which restrains his frauds and corrects his negligence. An 
exclusive corporation necessarily weakens the force of this 
disdphne. A particular set of workmen must then be 
employed, let them behave well or ill. It is upon this 
accoipit, that in many large incorporated towns no tolerable 
workmen are to be found, even in some of the most neces- 
sary trades. If you woidd have your work tolerably exe- 
cute, it must be done in the suburbs, where the workmen, 
having no exclusive privilege, have nothing but their cha- 
racter to depend upon, and you must then smuggle it into 
the town as well as you can. 

It is in this manner that the policy of Europe, by re- 
straining the competitions in some employments to a 
smaller number than would otherwise be disposed to enter 
into them, occasions a very important inequality in the 
wWe of the advantages and disedvantages of the different 
employments of labour and stock. 

Secondly, The policy of Europe, by increasing the com- 
petition in some employments beyond what it naturally 
would be, occasions another inequality of an opposite kind 
in the whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
differmit employments of labour and stocsk. 

It has been considered as of so much importance that a 
proper number of young people should be educated for 
certain professions, that, sometimes the public, and some- 
times the piety of private founders have established many 
pensions, aDholarships, exhibitionB, bursaries, &c. for this 
purpose, whicdi draw many more people into .those trades 
than could otherwise . pretend to follow them. In all 
Christian countries, I believe, the education of the greater 
part of churchmen is paid for in this mamier. Tory few 
of them are ^ucated altogether at their own ei^^ce. 
i3ke long, tedious, and expensive education, therefore, of 
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jSiOBe who are. win not always procure tlfem a suitable . 
rewwd, the church being crowded with ^ple who, in 
order to get employment, are willing to accept of a much 
smaller recompence than what suw an education would 
otherwise have entitled them to ; and in this manner the 
competition of the poor takes away the reward of tiie rich. 
It would be indecent, no doubt, to compare either a curate 
or a chaplain with a journeyman in any common trade. 
I^e pay of a curate or chapla^ however, may very properly 
be considered as of the same nature with the wages of a 
journeyman. They are, all three, paid for their work 
according to the contract which they may happen to make 
with their respective superiors. after the mid4je of 
the fourteenth century, fire marks, containing about as 
much silver as ten pounds of our present money, was in 
England the usual pay of a curate or a stipendiary parish 
priest, as we find it regulated by the decrees of several 
mfferent national councils. At the same period fourpence 
a day, containing the same quantity of silver as a shilling 
of our present money, was declared to be the pay of a 
master mason, and threepence a day, equal to niuepence 
of our present money, that of a journeyman mason.* 
The wages of both these labourers, therefore, supposing 
them to have been constantly employ^, were much superior 
to those of the curate. The wages of the master mason, 
supposing him to have been without employment one third 
of the year, would have fully equalled them. By ^e 12th 
of Queen Anne, c. 12, it is declared, “ That whereas for 
want of sufficient maintenance and encouragement to 
curates, the cures have in several places been m^uoly 
supplied the bishop is, therefore, empowered to appoint 
by writing under his hand and seal a sufficient certain 
stipend or allowance, not exceeding fifty and not less 
t.baTi twenty pounds a year." Fo^ pounds a year is 
reckoned at present very good pay for a curate^ and not* 
withstanding^this act of parliament, there are many curacies 
under twenty pounds a year. There are journeymen shoe* 
makers in London who earn forty pounds a yeai', and there 
is s<»roe an industrious workman of any kind in that metro* 
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politB wM.doe8%ot ettm more than twenty. This last sum m- 
oeeddoes not^peed what is frequently earned ‘by otnnmon 
labourers in many country parishes. Whenever die law 
has attempted to regulate the wages of workmen, it has 
always been rather to lower them than to raise them. But 
the mw has upon many occasions attempted to raise the 
wages of ouratesf and, for the dignity of the church, to 
ob^;e the rectors of parishes to give them more than the 
wretched maintenance which they themselves might be 
willing to accept of. And in both cases the law seems to . 
have been ^ually ineffectual, and has never either been 
able to raise the wages of curates, or to sink those of 
laboqpers to the degree that was intended ; because it has 
never been able to hinder either the one ftrom being willing 
to acc^t of less than the legal allowance, on account of 
the indi^nce of their situation and the midtitude of their 
competitors ; or the other from receiving more, on account 
of the contrary competition of those who expected to derive 
either profit or pleasvure from employing them. 

The great benefices and other ecclesiastical di g n i t ies 
support the honour of the church, notwi thstanding the 
mean drciuustanees of some of its inferior members. The 
respect paid to the profession too makes some compensatioii 
even to them for the meanness of their pecuniary recOm- 
pence. In England, and in all Boman Catholic countries, 
the lottery of the church is in reality much more advan* 
tageouB than is necessary. The example of the churdies 
of Scotland, of Geneva, and of several other Protestant 
^urcheB,may satisfy us, that in so creditable a profession, 
in which education is so easily procured, the hopes of much 
more moderate benefices will draw a sufficient number of 
learned, decent, and resectable men into holy orders. 

In professions in which there are no benefices, such as 
law and physic, if an equal proportion of people were 
educated at the public expence, the competition would 
so<m be so great, as to sink very much their pecuniar re* 
ward. It might then not be worth any man’s whim to 
educate his son to either of those professions It ^ own 

K ce. They would be entirely abandoned to such as 
een educated by those public charities, whose num* 
^bers and necessities would oblige them in genenJ to con* 
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t#it tiiemwdTes with a yeij miBerable reo^po^.ta the 
d^fiadatioa of the now respectable prof^wacins oC 
law and physio. 

. That unprosperous race of men, commonly called men 
(^ letters, are pretty much in the situation which lavyers 
and physicians probably would be in upon the forcing 
mppositiion. In ereiy part of Europe ^ greater part of 
them hare been educated for the church, rat hare been, 
hindered by different reasons from entering into holy 
mrders. Th^ have generallj^, therefore, been educated at 
the public expence, and theur numbers are everywhere so 
' great as commonly to reduce the price of their labour to a 
reiY paltry recompence. ^ 

l^ore the invention of the art of printing, the only 
employment by which a man of letters could make any* 
thing by his talents, was that of a public or private teacher, 
or by communicating to other people the curious and useful 
knowle^ which he had acquired himself : and this is still 
surely a more honourable, a more useful, and in general 
oven a more profitable employment than that ower of- 
writing for a bookseller, to which the art of printing has 
given occasion. The time and study, the genius, know- 
ledge, and application requisite to qualify an eminent 
teacher of the sciences, are at least Mual to what is neces*. 
sary for the greatest practitioners in law and physic. But 
the usual reward of the eminent teacher bears no propor- 
tion to that of tire lawyer or physician ; because the trade 
of the one is crowded with indigent people who have been 
brought up to it at the public mqtence ; whereas those of 
the other two are encumbered with very few who have not 
b^ educated at their own. The usual recompence, how- 
ever, of public and private teachers, small as it may aiq)ear, 
would undoubted^ be less than it is, if the compraticm of 
^ose yet more inugent men of letters who write for brea^ 
was not taken out of the market. Before the invratipn of 
the art of printing, a scholar and a beggar seem to have 
been t^pcs ver^ nearly qrnon^ous. The different governors 
of the tdSv^ties l^re that time appear to Imre often 
granted^ lioeues to their scho^ 

In aiiciriit times, brfc»w any ch^ of this kind had 
been estslhuhed for tho' edacati^ oi indigent pec^le tof 
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ibd kiBined piteearienB, the tewards ^ emixiwt teachers 
afpmr to We^^n much mote considerable.* Isocrates, 
in iflxaib is calleS[ his discourse against the sophists, re- 
proaches the teachers of his own times with inconsis- 
tency. “Ihey make the most magnificent promises to 
tiieh sdudars,” sags he, “ and undertake to teach them to 
be wise, to be ha^pj, and to be just, and in return for so 
important a serrioe, they stipul^ the paltry reward of 
four or fire miiue. They who teach wisdom,” continues 
he, "ought certainly to be wise themselTes; but if any 
man were to sell eu<m a bargain for such a price, he would 
te o(mricted of the most evident folly.” He certainly does 
not mean here to exa^^te the reward, and we m^ be 
assured that it was not less than he represents it Four 
mins were equal to thirtesi pounds six shillings and eight 
pence: five mins to sixteen pounds thirteen shillings and 
four pence. Something not less than the largest of those 
two sums, therefore, must at that time have been usually 
paid to the most eminent teachers at Athens. Isocrates 
himself demanded ten mins, or thirty-three pounds sx 
shillings and ^ht pence, from each scholar. When he 
taught at Athras, he is said to have had an hundred 
scholars. I understand this to be the number whom he 
taught at one time, or who attended what we would call 
one course of lectures, a number which will not ap^r 
extraordinary from so great a city to so &mous a tesmer, 
who taught too what was at that time the most fashionable 
of all sciences, rhetoric. He must have made, therefore, by 
each course of lectures, a thousand mins, or ^8,888 6«. Sd. 
Athousand mins,accordingly,i8 said by Plutarch in another 
jtlace, to have been his Didadron, or usual price of teach- 
ing. Many other eminent teachers in those times appear 
to have acquired great fortunes. Qorgias made a present 
to the temple of Delphi of his own statue in solid gold. 
We must xftt, I presume, suppose that it was as large as 
tls life. His way of living, as well as that of Hlppias and 
Ptotagoras, two other eminent teadiere of thoi^ times, is 
ne^sented by Plato as rolendid even to ostentation. Plato 
Ifimself is said to have uved with a good deal'dE megnifi- 
^ce. Aristotle, after having been tutor to Alexander, 
and most munificently reward^ as it is universally agreed. 
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both jby Um aixd his father Philip, thoi:^h||rit wovth whiles 
notwithstandiog, to return to Amens, in prder to resume 
tiie teadhing of his school. Teachers of ^e sciences were 
probably in those times less common than thejr came to be 
m an age or two afterwards, when the competition had pro- 
bably somewhat reduced both the price <fE their labour and 
&e admiration for th^ persona The most eminent of 
them, however, appear always to have enjoyed a d^tee of 
consideration much superior to any of ^e like profession 
in the present times. The Athenians sent Cameades the 
academic, and Diogenes the stoic, upon a solemn embassy 
to Eome ; and though their dty had then declined from 
its former grandeur, it was still an independent and con- 
siderable republic Cameades too was a Babylonian by 
birth,* and as there never was a people more jealous of 
admitting fore^ners to public offices than the Athenians, 
their consideration for him must have been very great. 

This inequalily is upon the whole, perhaps^ rather ad- 
vantageous than hurtful to the public. It may somewhat 
degrade the profession of a public teacher ; but the ehmp- 
ness of literary education is surely an advanta^ which 
greatly overbalances this trifling inconvenienc^. ^e pub- 
hc too might derive still greater benefit from it, if the con- 
stitution of these schools and colleges, in which education 
is carried on, was more reasonable than it is at present 
through the greater part of Europe. 

Thirdly, Ihe policy of Europe, by obstructing the free 
circulation of labour and stock both from employment to em- 
ployment, and from place to place, occasions in some cases 
a very inconvenient inequali^ in the whole of the advan-;,. 
tages and disadvantages of tneir different employments. 

The statute of apprenticeship obstructs the fim drctda* 
tion of labour from one employramt to another, even in 
jthe same place. The exclusive privileges of corporations 
obstruct it from one place to another, even fia the same 
enmloyment. 

It mqoentl^ happens that while high wi^ are given to 
the workmen in one manufacture, those in another are 
obliged to content themselves with bare subsistence. The . 

* This it inoomet.'' KsniMiiM wu a mtiTS of llio Greek dty tit 
^Xjnone.— tio. 
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one is in am ad^cUw state, and hM, therefore, a contiuual 
dei^and for hem hands: the other is in a declining state, 
and the Baper«a]lmdanoe of hands is oontmnall^ increasing. 
Those two manxBaotmres loaj sometiines be in the same 
town, and sometimes in the same neighbourhood, without 
beihg able to lenththe least assistance to one another. The 
stotute of appreimeeship ma^ oppose it in the one case, 
and both that and an exclusive corporation in the other. 
In many different manufactures, however, the operations 
are so much alike, that the worsen could easily change 
trades with one another, if those absurd laws did not 
li^der them. The arts of weaving plain linen and plain 
sUk, ^r example, are almost entirely the same. That of 
weaving plain i^llen is somewhat different; but the 
difference is so insignificant, that either a linen or a silk 
weaver might become a tolerable workman in a few days. 
If any of those three capital manufactures, therefore, were 
decaying, the workmen might find a resource in one of the 
other two which was in a more proe^ierous condition ; and 
their wages would neither rise too high in the thriving, nor 
sink too low in the decaying manufacture. The linen 
manufacture indeed is, in England, by a particular statute, 
open to everybody ; but as it is not much cultivated through 
the greater part of the country, it can afford no general re- 
source to the workmen of other decaying manufactures, 
who, wherever the statute of apprenticesUp takes places 
have no other choice but either to come upon the parish, or 
to work as common labourers, for which, by their habits, 
they are much worse qualified than for any sort of manu- 
facture that bears any resemblance to their own. They 
generally, therefore, choose to come upon the parish. 

.. WhatOTer obstructs the free circulation of labour from 
One employment to another, obstructs that of stock like- 
wise : the quantity of stock which can be employed in any 
branch of easiness depending very much upon tiiat of the 
labour which can be employed in it. Corporation laws, 
however, give less obstruction to the free circulation of 
stock from one place to anothw, thn-Ti to that of Ihb^ur. It 
is everywhere much easier for a wealthy merchant to obtain 
the pnvflege of trading in a town coi^rate, than for a 
poor artificer to obtain that of working m it. 
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abstraction wbidbi corporation' laws^vo to the free 
c^latkm of labour is common, I belieTOro every ps^ of 
iiurope. That which is given to it by poor la^s is, so 
tax as I know, peculiar to England. It consists in the 
difficulty which a poor man finds in obtaining a settlemrat^ 
or even in being allowed to exercise Us industry in any 
paridh but that to which he belongs. It is the laboufof 
artificers and manufacturers only of which the free circula- 
ticm is obstructed by corporation laws. The difficulty of 
obtmningsettlementsobstracts even thatof common lalmr. 
It may be worth while to give some account of the rue, 
progress, and present state of this disorder, the greatest 
perhaps of any in the police of England. ^ 

When by the destruction of monastenes the poor had 
been deprived of the charity of those religious houses, after 
some other ineffectual attempts for their relief, it was 
enacted by the 43rd of Elizabeth, c. 2, that every nansh 
should be bound to provide for its own poor; and that 
overseers of the poor should be annually appointed, who, 
with the churchwardens, should raise, by a parish rate^ 
competent sums for this pu^se. 

By this statute the necessity of providing for their own 
poor was indispensably impost upon every parish. Who 
were to be considered as the poor of each parish, became, 
therefore, a question of some impoitonce. This question, 
after some variation, was at last determined by the 18th 
and 14th of Charles n. when it was enacted, that forty 
days undisturbed residence should gain any person a settle* 
ment in any parish ; but that withm that time it should be 
lawful for two justices of the peace, upon complaint made 
by the churchwardens or overseers of the poor, to remove 
any new inhabitant to the parish whcve he was last legally 
settled ; unless he either rented a tenement of ten pounds' 
a year, or could give such security for the discharge of the 
pmish where he was timn living, as those justices s^uld . 
judge sufficient 

&me tends, it is said, were committed in consequence 
of this^statute ; pa^ officers sometimes bribing th^ own 
to gp olandestinely to anotii^ parish, and by keepmg 
memsdves concealed for forty days to gain a settieme^i.^ 
there, to the discharge of tlat to which they properly h^' 
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It -wdk 0iiac^ ihi^o;r9> b;f the IM of Jamee IL 
the fprtj tiiidisturbed residence ot anj person 
niweMAiiy .to gail a settlement, should be aecoonted oidy 
from tim tune his deliTering notice in writing, of the 
plaee of his abodl aad the number of his fomily, to one of 
thp ;ehTadiwardei|9 or overs^rs of the parish where he 
cametodwdL 

Bat parish officers, it seems, were not always more 
honest with regard to their own, than they had b^ with 
regard to other parishes, and sometimes connired at such 
intrusions, reoeiving the notice, and taking no proper steps 
in consequence of it. As every person in a parish, there- 
fore, eras supposed to have an interest to prevent as much 
as possible their being burdened by such mtraders, it was 
farther enacted by the 3rd of William UL that the forty 
dt^s’ residence should be accounted only from the publica- 
tion of such notice in writing on Sunday in the church, 
immediately after divine service. 

“After says Doctor Bum, “ this kind of settlement, 
by continuing forty days after publication of notice in 
writing, is very seldom obtained ; and the design of the 
acts is not so much for gaining of settlements, as for the 
avoiding of them by persons coming into a parish clandes- 
tindy : for the giving of notice is only putting a force up<»i 
the parish to remove. But if a person's situation is such, 
that it is doubtful whether he is actually removeable or not, 
he shall by giving of notice compel the parish either to 
allow him a settlement uncontes^, by suffering him to 
continue forty days; or, by removing him, to try the 
r^ht." 

This statute, therdore, rendered it almost impracticable 
for a poor man to gain a new settlement in the old way, 

' forty days' inhabitancy. But that it might not appear to 
predude altogether the common people of one parish ^m 
ever establfehing tiiemselves wim security in another, it 
appointed four ether ways by which a settiemeht might be 
gained without any notice delivered or published. Tte 
find was, by being taxed to parish rates and payin^them } 
tite aeco^ 1^ b^i^ elected Into tm annual parish office 
mid serving in it a year ; the third, by serving an appren- 
ticeship in tils parish ; the fourth, by being hired into am- 



vice there for I year, an^ coatisaiiiiil* m ^ ife!^ eecilce 
draMg the irhole ot;it. * ' / - ^ -i 

Hohodj can gain a settlement by eith# of i^-^6 fim 
ways, ^t by the public deed of the whom parish, who ue 
too well aware of the consequences to ad^pt any new comer 
who has nothing but his labour to suppjtrt him. eith^hy 
taxing him to parish rates, or by electing him into a panui 
office. 

No married man can well gain any settlement in rither 
of the two last ways. An apprentice is scarce e^r married ; 
and it is expressly enacted, that no married semnt shaU 
gain any settlement by being hired for a year. The principal 
effect of introducing settlement by service, has been to put 
out in a great measure the old fashion of hiring for a year, 
which before had been so customary in England, that even 
at this day, if no particular term is agrera upon, the law 
intends that every servant is hired for a year. But masters 
are not always willing to give their servants a settlement 
by hiring them in this manner; and servants are not 
always willing to be so hired, because, as every last settle- 
ment discharges all the foregoing, they might thereby lose 
their original settlement in the places of their natiVi^, tiie 
habitation of their parents and relations. 

No independent workman, it is evident, whether lalwurer < 
or artificer; is likely to g^ any new settlement either by 
apprenticeship or by service. When such a person, 19^- 
fore, carried his industry to anew parish, he was liable to.be 
removed, how healthy and industrious soever, at the caprice 
of any churchwarden or overseer, unless he either rented a , 
tenement of ten pounds a year, a thii^ impossible for oia!|.* 
who has nothing but his labotur to live by ; or could give 
sudi security for the discharge of the parish as two justices 
of the peace should judge sufficient. What security th^ 
shall require, indeed, is left altogether to thdr discretion; 
but thqr ^not wdl require less than thiriy pounds, it 
having be^ enacted, that the purchase even of a freehold 
estate of .less than thirty pounds value, drill not gain any 
y person a settlement, as not being sufficient for the discharge 
d! the paridi. But this is a security which scarce any mm 
#hD lives by labour can give; and hiudi greater security is 
fiehiisiitly dmnmded. 
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of k^OictiriuehlhoM flmerait staxateolind aJiaoit entizely 
takorhtFtf/tiB Hveation of oertifieates wao follen ap<». 
^y the Smaiid 9« of 'William IIL it iras enaeteclf that if 
any person ahonldlizing a oertifioate from the pazu& where 
he last legally fettled, sahsori'bed by the diurdiwaideaB 
aaii^etBeea of the poor, and allowed by two justioes of 
the peace, that every other parish shonld be obliged to 
receive himj that he shonld not be removeable merely 
upon aooonnt of his being likelv to become chargeaUe, but 
only upon his beoomii^ actually (hargeable, and that then 
the parish which grantMl the certificate sho^ be obliged 
to pas the eiqpenoe both of his maintenanoe and of his re* 
movaS. And in order to give the most perfect security to 
the parish where such certificated man should come to 
reside, it was further enacted by the same statute, that he 
should gain no settlement there by any means whatever, 
exc^t either by rentii^ a tenement of ten pounds a year, 
or ty serving upon his own account in an annual parish 
office for one whole year; and consequently neither by 
notice, nor by service, nor by apprenticeship, nor by paying 
parish rates. By the 12th of Queen Anne too, stat. 1. c. 18, 
it was further enacted, that neither the servants nor aip- 
prmticeB of such certificated man Should gain any settte* 
meat in the pwish where he resided under such certificate. 

Bbw far this invention has restored that free ciroolation 
of labour which the preceding statutes had almost entirely 
taiken away, we may learn from the following very judidous 
observation of Doctor Bum. “It is obvious,” says he, 
« that there are divers good reasons for requiring cortificates 
with persons coming to settle in any pl^ ; namely, that 
parsons residing under them can gain no settlement, neither 
by apprmtioei£ip, nor by semce, nor by giving notice, 
nor ly paying parish ratm ; that they can settle neither 
ap^renticesmor servants ; that if thy become chargeable, 
it IS certain^ known whither to remove them, and the 
pariah shall be paid for the removal, and for their main* 
tenance in the mean time; and that if they fall'si^ and 
cannot Iw imoved, tiie parish which gave the certificate 
mnri maintain them : none of all whnm can be without a 
certificate. Which reasons will hold piroportianably for 

li 
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paajriies not gjraiitiBg oertifioatos H i^idimef eases ; for it 
u &r more tnan an eqnai ehanoe, tipt tiiqr ^ril^baTe 
tiie oertificated persons a^tin, and in ^orse ocmmiion.” 
The moral this obserration seems to that eertifioatef 
onght always to he required hy the pamh where any pow 
man comes to reside, and that they ought very seldom to' 
he granted that which he purposes to leave. " ISiere is 
smnowhat of hardsh^ in this matter of eertifieates,” sayf 
the same very intelligent author, m his Bistoiy .of the 
Laws, " hy putti^ it in the power of a parish ollleer,’ 
to imprison a man as it were for life ; however ineonvgmwt ‘ 
it may he for him to continue at that place where he has 
had toe misfortune to acquire what is called ,a settl^ent,. 
or whatever advantage he may propose to himself hy Bring, 
elsewhere.” ' „ 

Hiough a certificate carries along with it no testimonud 
of good hehariour, and certifieB notoing hut that the person 
belongs to the parish to which he reaUy does belong, it is 
altog^er discretionaiy in toe parish officers either to, 
grant or to refuse it. A mandamus was once movld |or: 
says Doctor Bum, to compel toe churchwardens and o^r* 
seers to sign a owtificate; hut toe court of Sing’s Bellto .. 
rejected the motion as a veiy strange attempt. 

The very unequal price of labour which we frequently 
find in England in places at no great distance from one . 
another, is probably owing to toe ohstroction which the 
law of settlements gives to a poor man who would carry 
his industry from one parish to another without acertificate. 
A single man, indeed, who is healthy and industrious, may 
sometimes reside hy sufferance witoout one; hut a man 
with a wife and &nuly who should attempt to do so, would 
in most paritoes he sure of being removed, and. if the 
single man toould afterwards marry, he woidd generally 
he removed likewise. The scarcity of hands in one parish, 
toerefore, cannot always he rriieved ly toriw snpeiahun* 
dance in Another, as it is constantly in Scotland, end, I . 
believe, in all other countries where there is no diffioqlty 
<d! set^ement. In such countries, though wages may some- 
times rise a little In the ireighhouxhood of a great town, at 
wherever there is an extoaordinary demand for -labour, 
and amk gradually as toe distaace from such places in^ 
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oNBfles, till tbe; fall teck to the oonuaoi;i mte of the 
eoonl^ ; yet wO ^erer meet -with those cmddea and noac- 
oonntable difie; in the wages of nmghhouring places 
whi<ih WO' Bomt les find in England, where it is often 
more difficult for ipoorman to pass the artificial boundary 
of a parish, than arm of the sea or a ridge of high 
motmtains, natural boundaries which sometimes Bq>arajto 
tery distinctly different rates of wa^s in other countries. 

To.reihoTe a who has committed no misdemeanour 
^e parish where he chuses to reside, is an evidmit 
Violation of natural liberty and justice. The common 
people of England, however, so jealous of their liberty, but 
tike i^e common people of most other countries never 
ri^tiy understand]^ wherein it consists, have now for 
pipre than a century together suffered thmuselves to be ex- 
posed to this oppression without a remedy. Though men 
of reflection too have sometimes complained of the law of 
settlements as a public grievance ; yet it has never been 
the object of any general popular clamour, such as that 
ags|afit general warrants, an abusive practice undoubtedly, 
but such a one as was not likely to occasion any general 
op^ssion. There is scarce a poor man in England of 
forty years of age, I will venture to say, who has not in 
some part of his life felt himself most cruelly oppressed by 
tUs Hi-contrived law of settlements. 

I shall conclude this long chapter with observing, that 
though anciently it was usual to rate wages, first by general 
laws extending over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by 
particular orders of the justices of peace in every particular 
county, both these practices have now gone entirely into 
disuse. “ By the experience of above four himdred years,” 
says Doctor Bum, “ it seems time to lay aside all endeavours 
to bring under stiict regulations, what in its own nature 
seems incapable of minute limitation : for if all persons in 
. the same k^ of work were to receive equal wages, there 
•would be no emulation, and no room left for ihdustry or 
ingenuity.” 

Barticnkr acts of parliament, however, still* aljfempt 
sometimes to regulate wages in particular trades and m 
particular places. Thus the 8th of George m. prohibits, 
under heavy penalties, all master taylors in liondon, and 
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mileB xbui^d it, irom giving^ and ' workmen from 
a^isjf^tmg, more tiiaa two shimngs andjFBerenpende 
p^y a day, except in the case of a/ aeml moniiung^ 
^^enerer the l^fislatnre attempts to-j ^ ate the dijCfo* 
renoes between masters and their workjben, its oottnsellors 
are always tlm masters. When the _ ation, therefore, 
is in favour of the workmen, it is always just and eqxdtable ; 
bnt it is sometimes otherwise when in favour of the masters. 
I^us the law which obliges the masters in several difierenft 
trades to pay their workmen in money and nOt in gOods, iS 
quite just and equitable. It imposes no real hardsUp 
upon we masters. It only obliges them to pay that value 
in money, which they pretended to pay, bnt did nptt^ways 
really pay, m goods. This law is in favour of the workmen ; 
but the 8th of George m. is in favour of the masters. 
When masters combine together in order to reduce the 
wages of their workmen, they commonly enter into a private 
bond or agreement, not to g[ive more than a certain wage 
under a certain penalty. Were the workmen to enter into 
a contrary combination of the same land, not to accept of 
a certain wage tmder a certain penalty, the law wbuld 
punish them very severely ; and if it dealt impartially, it 
would treat the masters in the same manner. But the ^ 
of George HL enforces by law that very relation whi^ 
masters sometimes attempt to establish by such combina- 
tions The complaint of the workmen, that it puts the 
ablest and most industrious upon the same footing with an 
ordinary workman, seems perfectly well founded. 

In ancient times too it was usual to attempt to regulate 
the profits of merchants and other dealers, ^ rating the 
price both of provisions and other goods. The assize Of 
bread is, so far m I know, the only remnant of this ancient 
usage. Where there is an exclusive corporation, it may 
periiaps be proper to regulate the price of the first nece^ 
sary of life. But where there is none, the competition will 
re^:ulate it much better than any assize. The method of 
fi:^ tlte assize of bread established by the Slat of Geor^ 
tL c^d not be put in {nactiee in Scotland, on account of 
a defect M the law; its execution depending upon the olh» 

> of derk of the zoarket^ which does not exist there: This 
defect wSiS not remedied till the 8d (rf George The 



ynoA ck «Di alMue (M^oasion^ no semdlde Inoonveniencj, and 
tl«B nstobUtd^ one in the few places where it has jet 
laJran place, has no sensible advanti^. bthe 

greater part of thl towns of Scotland, however, there is an 
incorporation of l^ers who daim exclusive privileges, 
though thej are no| verj strictly guarded. 

^e pn^ortion between the differentrates both of wages 
and profit in the different emplojments of labour and 
atook, seems not to be much affected, as has alieadj been 
observed, bj the riches or poverty, the advancing, sta- 
ticKnaij, or declining state of the society. Such revolutions 
in the public welfare, though they affect the general rates 
both ^ wages and profit, must in the end affect them 
equally in aU different employments. The proportion be- 
tween them, therefore, must remain the same, and cannot 
well be altered, at least for any considerable time, by any 
such revolutions. 


CHAPTER XL 

OV THE BEirr OV LAND. 

R EHT, considered as the price paid for the use of land, 
is naturally the highest which the tenant can afford 
to pay in the actoal drcumstances of the land. In adjust- 
il^ the terms of the lease, the landlord endeavours to leave 
him no greater share of the produce than what is sufficient 
to ke^ up the stock from which he furnishes the seed, 
pays the labour, and purchases and maintains the cattle, 
a^d other instruments of husbandry, together with the or- 
profits of terming stock in the neighboturhood. This 
if evidently the smallest share with which the tmant can 
content hmgfself without being a loser, and the landlord 
■sd^ioin means to leave him any more. What^er port of 
or, what is the same thing, whatever part of 
its price, is over and above this share, he naturally endea- 
vours to reserve to himsdf as the rent of his land, wbkh is 
emd^tlj^ the highest the tenant can afford to pay in the 
artual mrcumstanoes ci the land. Sometimes, imee^ the ' 
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more frequeatly the ignonmoe, <tf the landloxd, 
BUiikes him accq>t of somewhat less than portion ; and 

sometimes too. though mote rarely, thm ignorance of the 
tenant makes him undertake to pay sonmwhat more, or to 
content himself with somewW less.Mihan the ordinary 
profits of farming stock in the neighhcmrhood. This por> 
tiion, however, may still be considered as the natural rent 
of lwd,or tke rent for which it is naturally meant tiiat land 
should for the most part be let. 

The rent of land, it may be thought, is frequmitly no 
more than a reasonable profit or intmest for the stock laid 
out by the landlord upon its improvement. This, no doubt, 
may be partly the case upon some occasions ; forait 
scarce ever be more than partly the case. The landlord 
demands a rent even for unimproved land, and the sup- 
posed interest or profit upon the expence of improvement 
IS generally an addition to this original rent. Those im- 
provements, besides, are not always made by the stock of 
the landlord, but sometimes by that of the tenant. When 
the lease comes to be renewed, however, the landlord com- 
monly demands the same augmentation of rent, as if th^ 
had been all made by his own. 

He sometimes demands rent for what is altogether in- 
capable of human improvement. Kelp is a species of sea- 
weed, which, when burnt, yields an alkaline salt, useM for 
making glass, soap, and for several other purposes. It 
grows in several parts of Great Britain, particularly in 
Scotland, upon su(m rocks only as lie within the high water 
mark, whi<m are twice every ^y covered with the sea, and 
of which the produce, therefore, was never augmented by 
human industry. The landlord, however, whose estate is 
bounded by a kelp shore of this kind, demands a rent for 
it as much as for his com fidds. 

The sea in the neighbourhood of the islands of ^ketlaad 
is more than common^ abundant in fish, w^oh make a 
great partmf the subsistence of their inhabitants. But m 
urder to profit tihe produce of the water, they must have 
a habitaliim up<m the neighbouiii^ lan^ The rent of 
ike landlord is in proportion, not to what the farmer can 
make 1^ the land, but to what he can make both by the 
^d and 1^ the water. It is partly paid in sea-fish; and 
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0iiM (^ ilMVa7few inftaiiOM^m lent makes a part 
of tto priee ta lihat omompdil^, is to be fouad in that 
eonntiy. i 

1 *he rent of laA tiietefore. oonsidered as the prioe paid 
tat the use of thMand, is naturallj a mcmopolj price. It 
is not at ill proportioned to what Ike landlord may have 
laid ont upon the improTement of the land, or to what 
he can afford to take; but to what the termer can afford,, 
to give. 

Such parts only of the produce of land can commonly be 
brought to market of which the ordinary price is sufficient 
to replace the stock which must be employed m bringing 
them^tMther, together with its ordinary profita ' H the 
ordinary price is more than this, the surplus part of it will 
naturally go to the rent of the land. U it is not more, 
though the commodity may be l»ought to market, it can 
afford no rent to the landlord. Whether the price is, or is 
not more, depends upon the demand. 

There are some pa^ of the produce of land for which 
■the demand must always be such as to afford a greater 
price than what is sufficient to bring them to market ; and 
there are others for which it either may or may not be suck 
as to afford this greater price. The former must always 
afford a rent to the landlord. The latter sometimes may, 
and sometimes may not, according to different oirciuu« 
stances. 

Bent, it is to be obserred, therefore, enters into the corn* 
position of the price of commodities in a different way frimi 
wages and profit. High or low wages and profit are the 
causes of high or low price ; high or low rent is the effect 
of it. It is because l^h or low wages and profit must be 
paid, in order to bring a particular commodity to market, 
^t its price is high or low. But it is because its prioe is 
high or low; a great deal more, or rety little more, or 
no more, than wmt is sufficient to pay those wages and 
profit, that it affords a high rent, or a low rent» or no rent 
atalL 

Ihe particular consideration, first, of those parts of the 
produce of land which always afford some rent ; stfcondfy, 
et &ose which smnetimes may and sometimes may not 
afford rent; and thirdly, of t^ Tariations which, in the 
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4^lareot pwiodB of impfOfeme&t, Bainialfy iate plaae^ in 
^ tdatm Taloe.irf those two different sorts (ff mde pro# 
wlien oompaxed Iwth with one ^thw and wiOi 
maiinfBctiired oonunodities* will difidejftbis ehi^pter ittto 
tkreeparts. 


Pabx L 

on THB PBODtroB on Lijn) which always abvobdb . 

BBBT. 

A S men, like all other animals, natoraUj mnltiplj in 
proportion to the means of their enbriatenoe, ^od is 
always, more or less, in demand. It can always purchase 
or command a greats or smaller quantity of larour, and 
somebody can always be found who is willing to do some- 
tiling ip order to ootain it. The quantity of labour, indeed, 
whim it can purchase, is not always equal to what it could 
maintain, if managed in the most economical manner, on 
account of the high wages whidi ate sometimes giren to 
labour. But it can always purchase such a quantity !^ 
labour as it can maintain, according to the rate at whi<^ 
that sort of labour is commonly maintained in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

But land, in almost any situation, produces a greater 
quantity of food than what is sufficient to maintain all the 
labour necessary for bringing it to market, in the most 
liberal way in which that labour is ever maintained. 
surplus too is always more than sufficient to replace the 
atom which employed tiiat labour, together with its 
Something, therefore, always remains for a rent to tto 
landlord. 

The most desart moors in Nmrway and Scotland produce 
some sort of pasture for cattle, of whidi the milk and tile 
increase are always more than sufficient, not only to Butin* 
tain all tiieJaboiK ne&essaiy for tenc^ them, and to my 
the (udinary profit to the mxmer or owner of the hm or 
fieclc; but to afftwi some small rout to Ihe landlord. The 
reiat increases in proportion to the goodness the pasture, 
same eiideni flf not maintams a ^eeter:^ 

either dCeattle, 'but as tihty aae hitmght within a snmlisr 
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o 0 iqp>M> l^ Mqiiiiate to tend l^em, and 

to^kdleet ilteir produce; The lai^otd gains i)oth ways; 
by the inoreMO o| the produce, and by the diminution of 
ibe labour wMcih muat be maintained out of it. 

' (ibe rent of land not only raiies with its fertility, what- 
ever be its produod but with its situation, whaterer be its 
fertility. Land in the ndghbourhood of a town gives a 
greater rent than land equally fertile in a distant part of 
ube country. Though it may cost no more labour to culti- 
vate the one than tbe other, it must always cost more to 
1»^t^ produce of the distant land to market. A greater 
quantity of labour, therefore, must be maintained out of it ; 
and tbe sarplus, £rom which are drawn both the profit of 
tiie farmer and tbe rent of the landlord, must be diminished. 
But in remote parts of the country the rate of profits, as 
has already bem shown, is generally higher thw in the 
neighbourhood of a large town. A smaEer proportion of 
this diminished surplus, therefore, mrist belong to the 
landlord. 

r Good roads, canals, and navi^ble rivers, by diminishing 
^ expense ci carriage, put the remote parts of the country 
more nearly 'u^u a level with those in the neighbourhood 
of tbe town, ^ey are upon that account the greatest of 
aU improvements. They encourage the cultivation of ibe 
remot^ which must always be the most extensive circle of 
the country. They are advantageous to Gie town, by 
breaking down the monopoly of the country in its neigh- 
bourhoTO. They are advantageous even to that part of the 
country. Though they introduce some rirol commodities 
into tm old market, they open many new markets to its., 
produce. Monopoly, besides, is a great enemy -to good 
Bumagement, wmch can never be universally established 
but in consequence of that free and universal competition 
whkh fmrces eve^body to have recoum to it for tne sako 
cd 8df.def4»ee. It is not more than fifty years ago,..t^t 
seise' (d the counties m the nmghbourbood ^>f London 
petitioned the parliament against the extension of the. 
^urUpike roads into the remoter counties. Ibo& remoter 
cOantaes, th^ pretended, bM>m the dbeapness d laWur, 
wiinld be able to seU thmr grass and com dieaper ih tto 
London market than themsmves, and would thereby reduce 
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ibiiir rents, and rain tbeir cnliiTation. Their iept% lunr* 
erer, haye risen, and their coltiTation has been improved 
iixloo that tiino. j 

A com fidd of moderate fertility i>rodaoes a mndi 
greater quantity of food for man, than ue best pastare of 
. equal extent. Though its eultiTation squires much more 
labour, yet liie surplus which remainB alter replacing the 
seed and TUMTitaining all that labour, is likewise innch 
{greater. If a pound of butcher’s meat, therefore, was never 
supposed to be worth more than a pound of bread, this 
greater surplus would everywhere be of greater value, and 
constitute a greater fund both for the profit of the fiumer 
and the rent of the landlord. It seems to have dpne so 
universally in the rude beginnings of agriculture. 

But the relative values of those two difterent species of 
food, bread, and butcher’s meat, are very difierent in the 
d^erent periods of agriculture. In its rude begmnings, 
the unimproved vtdlds, which then occupy the far greater 
part of the country, are aU abandoned to cattle. !&ere is 
more butdier’s meat than bread, and bread, thmefore, is 
the food for which there is the greatest competition, and 
which consequently brings the greatest price. At Buenos 
Ayres, we are tola by Ulloa, four reals, one-and<tw6nty 
pence hall^nny sterling, was, forty nr fifty years ago, the 
ordinary price of an ox, chosen from a herd of two or three 
hundred. He says noth^ of the price of bread, probably 
because he found nothing remarkable about it An ox 
there, he says, costa little more than the labour of catching 
him. But com can nowhere be raised without a. greet 
deal of labour, and in a country which lies upon the river 
Hate, at thalt time the direct road from Europe to the 
silver mines of Fotosi, the money price of labour could not 
beverydieap. It is otherwise when cultivation is extmided 
over the greater part of the coimtry. There is then more 
bread than buta^s meat. The competition*chaages its 
direction, and the price of butcher’s meat becomes greater 
than tiie price of Inead. 

By thcTextensicm besides of cultivation, the unimproved 
wtids ’beormie insnfficimit to supply tbe dema^ for 
butcher's meat. A great part of me cultivated lands 
must be employed in rearing and fsttening cattle, of which 
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t&« pnoe^ tb0Z6fore> arast be ettffioieat to pay, not only tbe 
labooi^ necessary for tending them, but tiie rent whim the 
landlord and the profit which the &naer could hare drawn 
from such land ^pbyed in tillage. The cattie bred upon 
the most, uncultimtea moors, when Inought to the same 
market, are, in proportion to their weight or goodness, sold 
at the same jaice as those which are reared upon the most 
improved land. The proprietors of those moors profit by 
it, and raise the rent of their land in proportion to ' the 
price of their cattle. It is not more than a century ago 
that in many parts of the highlands of Scotland, butmer’s 
meat was as dieap or cheaper than eren bread made of oat* 
meal.* The union opened the market of England to the 
highland cattle. Their ordinary price is at prosent about 
three times greater than at the beginning of the century, 
and the rents of many highland estates have been tripled 
and quadrupled in the same time. In almost every part 
of Great Britain a pound of the best butdier's meat is, in 
the present times, generally worth more than two pounds 
of the best white bread ; and in plentiful years it is some* 
times worth three or four pounds. 

It is thus that in the progress of improvement the rent 
and profit of unimproved pasture come to be related in 
some measure by the rent and profit of what is improved, 
aud these again by the rent and profit of com. Com is an 
annual crop. Butcher’s-meat, a crop which requires four 
or five years to grow. As an acre of laud, therefore, will 
produce a much smaller quantity of the one species of food 
than of the other, the inferiority of the quantity must be 
compensated by &e superiority of the price. If it was 
more than compensated, more com land would be turned 
into pasture ; aud if it was not compensated, part of what 
was m pasture would be brought back into com. 

This equality, however, between ^e rent and profit of 
gms and those of com ; of the land of which the imme- 
^te produce is food for <»ittle, and of that of wHch the 
immediate produce is food for men; must be -understood, 
to take place <mly through the greater part of thdliiimroved' 
lands of a great countiy. In some particular local situa* 
tions it is quite otherwise, and the rent and profit of grass 
are much superior to what can be made by com. 
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/Ulmi ia neig^boorhood of a great toim, the deiilMiad: 
|W milk, ahd for forage to horses, frequently oontribi^ 
together with the high price of butcher’s-meat, to raii^ the 
Value ol grass above what may- be calUd its natural pro- 
poxtion to that of com. This local advimtage, it is eriaent, 
cannot be communicated to the lands atra distanoe. 

. Particular drcumstanoes have sometimes rendered some^ 
countries so populous, that the whole territoxy, like the 
l^ds in the neighbourhood of a great town, has not been 
sufficient to produce both the grass and the com necessary 
for the subsistence of their inhabitants. Their lands, there- 
fore, have been principally employed in the production of 
grass, the more bulky commodity, and which cannotabe so 
easily brought from a great distance ; and com, the food 
of the great body of the people, has been chiefly imported 
from foreign countries. Holland is at present in this situa- 
tion, and a considerable part of andent Italy seems to have 
been so during the prosperity of the Bomans. To feed well, 
old Cato said, as we are told by Cicero, was the first and 
most profitable thing in the management of a private estate : 
to fem tolerably wel^ the second ; and to feed ill, the tlurd. 
To plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of profit and 
advantage. Tillage, indeed, m that part of ancient Italy 
which lay in the neighbourhood of Borne, must have been 
very much discourag^ by the distributions of com whkh 
were frequently made to the people, either gratuitously, or 
at a very low price. This com was brought from the con- 
quered provinces, of which several, instead of tasec^ were 
^liged to furnish a tenth part of their produce at a statM 
pice, about sixpence a peck, to the rq>ublic. The low 
price at whidi this com was distribute to tiie people, 
must necessarily have sunk the price of what could be 
lm>t^ht to the Boman market from Latium, or the ancient 
territory of Borne, and must have dimoura^ its <mltiya« 
tion in that countiy. - • . ^ 

La an opto cotmtiy too, of which the principal produce 
won, a well todosto 'mece of gmss will frequently rent 
n|iglto; tfian any corn-told in its ndghbouzhood. It is 
^tohyenient forms mainttoanee of the catide empl<^red m 
cultivation the octo, aiid its high xtot 

the value of its owp pcb* 
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from of tiie oom landf which ue cokiTated 
hj loeanB of it. It is likdijr to fall, if ever the n^hhoiur* 

: jn^ liuids are completely enclosed. The present h^h rent 

mudosed land m Scotland seems owing to the scalroity of 
en4osni«> Knd probably last no longer than that scar- 
city. The adTanhage of enclosure is greater for pasture 
iban for com. It saTOS the labour of guarding the cattle, 
which feed better too when they are not liable to be dis- 
turbed by their keeper or his dog. 

But where there is no local adrantage of this kind, the 
rent and profit of oom, or whaterer else is the common 
ratable food of the people, must naturally r^ulate, upon 
the land which is fit for producing it, the rent and profit 
of pasture. 

The use of the artificial grasses, of turnips, carrots, cab- 
bages, and ' the other exp^ents which have been fidlen 
upon to make an equal quantity of land feed a greater 
number of cattle than when in natural grass, should some- 
what reduce, it might be expected, the superiority which, 
m an improved country, the price of butcher’s meat natu- 
rally has over that of bread. It seems accordingly to have 
done so ; and there is some reason for believing that, at 
least in the London market, the price of butcher’s meat, in 
proportion to. the price of bread, is a good deal lower in the 
piesmt times than it was in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. 

]m the appendix to the life of Prince Henry, Doctor 
Birch has given us an account of the prices of butcher’s 
meat as commonly paid by that prince. It is there said, 
that the four quarters of an ox weighing six hundred 
pounds usually cost him nine pounds ten shillings, or 
thereabouts ; that is, thiriy-one shillings and eight pence 
per hundred pounds weight. Prince Henry dkd on the dth 
of November, 1612, in the nineteenth year of his age. 

In March, 1764, there was a parliamentary inquiry into 
the causes of the high price of provisions at tiiat time. It 
WM then, among other proof to the same purpose, givar i n 
eviden^ by a Yirginia merchant, that in Mtu^, 1763, W 
hi^ ^victualled his ships for twenly-four or twenfy-five 
. »4ddllingB 1h(B hundred wei^t of beef, which he eonsidered 
as.tiie ordinary price ; whereas, in that dear year, hal|S^ 
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]mijl tw6ii1y>seyeB riuUings for the same weight and aort. 
Pds hi^ price in 1764 is, however, four shillings wd 
eight penoe cheaper than the ordinary price paid by prince 
Emizy ; and it is the best beef only, it must be observed, 
wHdi is fit to be salted for those distant voyages. 

The price paid by prince Henry amounts to per 
pound weight of the whole carcase, coarse and (fiioice pieces 
talcen together ; and. at that rate the dioice pieces could 
not have been sold by retail for less than 4^ or 6d. the 
pound. 

. In the parliamentary inquiry in 1764, the witnesses 
stated the price of the choice pieces of the best beef to be 
to the consumer 4(2. and 4^^ the pound ; and the eoarse- 
joeces in general to be from seven farthings to 2|(2. and 
2jd. ; and this they said was in general one halfpenny 
dearer the same sort of pieces had usually been sold 
in the month of March. But even this high price is still a 
good deal cheaper than what we can well suppose the or- 
dinary retail price to have been in the time of prince 
Henry. 

During the twelve first years of the last century, the 
average price of the best wheat at the Windsor market 
was j 61 l8«. 8|d. the quarter of nine Winchester bushels. 

But in the twelve years preceding J. 764, including that 
year, the average price of the same measure of the best 
wheat at the same market was .£2 1«. 9|d. 

In the twelve first years of the last century, therefore, 
wheat appears to have been a good deal cheaper, and 
Imtcher’s meat a good deal dearer, than in the twelve 
years preceding 1764, including that year. 

Li idl great countries the greater part of the cultivated 
lands are employed in producing eithor food for men or 
food for cattle. The rent and profit of these regulate tiie 
rent and profit of all other cultivated land. If any parti- . 
cular produce afforded less, the land would soon be turned 
into com or pasture ; and if any afforded more, some part 
qf the lands in com or pasture would soon be turned to that- 
}Hoduo& * 

^ IhoM productions, indeed, which require eitiier a grteter 
Sia^lnal expenoe of improvement, or a greater itnnwa.T ex* 
of cultivation, in oz^ to the hmd for thm^ 
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appear oommonlj to afford, the one a greatep rent, the 
<^egr .a greater profit, than com or pasture. This snpe< 
riotify, howerer. will seldom be found to amount to more 
than a reasonable interest or compensationfor this superior 
expraoe. 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen garden, both 
the rent of the landlord, and the profit of the former, are 
genetallj greater than in a com or grass field. But to 
Imng the ground into this condition requires more ex> 
pence. Bence a greater rent becomes due to the landl(Hrd. 
It requires too a more attentire and shilful management. , 
Hence a greater jprofit becomes due to the former. The 
crop too, at least in the hop and fhiit garden, is more pre« 
carious. Its price, therefore, besides compensating all occa- 
sional losses, must afford something like the profit of in- 
surance. The drcnmstances of gardeners, generally mean, 
and always moderate, may satisfy us that their great in- 
genuity is not commonly OTer-recompensed. Their de- 
lightful art is practised by so many ri(h people for amuse- 
ment, that little advantage is to be made by those who 
practise it for profit; because the persons who should 
naturally be their best customers, supply themselves with 
all their most precious productions. 

The advanti^ which the landlord derives from such 
improvements seems at no time to have been greater than 
what was sufficient to compensate the original expeuce of 
making them. In the ancient husbandry, after the vme- 
yard, a well watered kitchen garden seems to have been the 
part of the farm which was supposed to yield the most, 
valuable produce. But Democritus, who wrote upon hus- 
bandry about two thousand years ago, and who was re- 
garded by the ancients as one the fathers of the art, 
though they did not act wisely who enclosed a kitchen 
garden. The profit, he said, would not compensate the 
espence of a stone ; and bricks (he meant, I suppose, 
bmks baked in the sun) mouldered with the rain, and the 
winter storm, and required continual rqmirs. Columella, 
who .^reports judgment of Democritus, does*not con- 
txov^ it, but proTOses a very frugal metiu^ of en^osing^ 
with a hedge m bmmbles and briars, whic^ he nys,.hCi 
had found by e:^perience to be both a lasting and an4(l^'i 
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peiietokble f^noe ; but wbioh, it seeins, wa> jQot < 
k^wn m the time of BemomilnB.' Jhdladios w ' 
b^ion of Columella, which had before beea reobmmmi^ 

Taxro. Li the judgment of those snment imi^bfei^ 
^e produce of a kitchen garden had, it seems, beim little: 
more than sufficient to pay the extiaordinaiy oolture and 
the ezpenoe of watering ; for in (^untries so near the sun, 
it was thought proper, in those times as in the present, to 
base the command of a stream of water, which could be 
conducted to erery bed in the garden. Through the 
greater part of Europe, a kitchen garden is not at present 
supposed to deseire a better midosure than that reoom* 
mended by Columella. Ih Great Britain, and someMiher 
northern countries, the finer fruits cannot be l^ught to 
perfection but by the assistanoe of a wall Their price, 
therefore, in such countries must be sufficient to pay the 
eipence of building and maintaining what they cannot be 
had without. The fruit-wall frequently surrotmds ihe 
kitchen garden, which thus enjoys the benefit of an enclo* 
sure which its own produce could seldom pay for. 

That the viueyaid, when properly planted and brought 
to perfection, was the most Tmuable part of the farm, seems 
to have been an undoubted maxim in the ancient agricul- 
ture, as it is in the modem through all the wine countries. 
But whether it was adyantageous to plant a new yineyard, 
was a matter of dispute among the ancient Italian husband- 
men, as we learn from Columella. B!e decides, like a true 
loyer of all curious cultiyation, in fayour of the yineyaid, 
and endeayours to show, by a comparison of the profit aa^ 
expenoe, that it was a most adyantageous improyement. 
Sudi comparisons, howeyer, between the profit and expenoe 
of new projects, are commonly yery fallacious ; and ih no> 
thing more so than in agriculture. Ebd the gain actually 
made by tnudt plantations been commonly as great as h» 
imagined it mi^t haye been, there could hare men no dis- 
phte abouhit. The.same point is £requen% at iMs day a 
matter of controyersy in the wine countries. Their writers 
on agiicffiture, inde^ the loyera and promoters of b%b 
cultiyaticn, semn generalfy duqmsed to decide with Ooln- " 
liidla in fairimr d the yineyaxd. In JVanee the anriety <oi 
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a^^jineir<«iieB« seems to fatoor tlisir c^nioiii; sad to in* 
^ 1 ^ 4 ^ a eo&sdotiBBesB in those irho most hare the expe^ 
this spedes of coltiTatioii is at presmt in that 
ootatijr moie profitable than any other. It seems at the 
iwniertime, hovever, to indioate another opinion, lhat this 
sc^rior profit can last no longer than the laws trhich at 
present resbnin the free ooltiTation of the Tine. In 1781, 
.. they obtained an order of ooimcil, {oohibiting both the 
planting of new vineyards, and the renewal of those old 
ones, of which the cultivation had been interrupted for two 
yearn, Tnthout a particular pem^sion from the king, tObe 
granted <mly in consequence of im information £rom the in- 
tendaat of the province, certifying that he had examined 
t^ land, and that it was incapable of any other culture. 
The pretence of this order was the scarcity of com and pas- 
ture, and the superabundance of vrine. But had this 
superabundance been real, it would, vrithout any order of 
eouncU, have effectually prevented Hie plantation of new 
vineyards, by reducing the profits of this spedesof cultiva- 
tion below thdr nati^ proportion to those of com and 
. pasture. With regaM to Hie supposed scarcify of com oc- 
casioned by the miHtiplioation of vineyards, com is nowhere 
in France more carefully cultivated than in the vrine pro- 
vinces, where the land is fit for producing it ; as in Bur- 
gundy, duienne, and the Upper X^guedoc. The numerous 
hands employed in the one species of cultivation necessarily 
encourage the other, by affording a ready market for its 
' produce. To diminish the number of those who are cap- 
able of paying for it, is surely a most unpromising expe- 
dient for enoouragiag Hie culHvaHon of com. It is' like 
the policy which would promote agriculture by discourag- 
ing lUanufactures. 

T9m rmt and profit of those productions, therefore, which 
requiie mther a greater original expence of improvement in 
wder'to fit the land for them, or a greater annual expmee 
cultivation, Hiough often mudi superior to thdSe <j£ com 
and pasture, ^et when they do no more than compensate 
such extraordinary expenoe, are in reality regulated ^y the 
'tent and {oofit of those common crops. 

vlteomeHmes happens, indeed, that the quantity of land 
whi^ ci& be fitted for some particulBr produce, is too SlataB 

K 
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to BO^fy iJis effiBctnal demand. The whole produce can 
1 m diiqtOBed of to tihose who are willing to giro somewhat 
more than what ia suffident to pay the whole rent, wages 
and profit necessary for raising and bringing it to market, 
according to their natural rates, or accord!^ to the rates 
at whidi they are paid in the greater part of other colti* 
voted laud. Q^e surplus part of the price which remains 
after defraying the. whole expence of improvement and oul- 
tivation, may commonly, in this case, and in this case only, 
bear no regular prc^rtion to the like surplus in com or 
pasture, but may exceed it in almost any degree ; and the 
greater part of tois excess naturally goes to toe rent of the 
landlord. a> 

The usual and natural proportion, for example, between 
toe rent and profit of wine and those of com and pasture, 
must be understood to take place only with regard to those 
vineyards which produce nothing' but good common wine, 
such as can be raised almost anywhere, upon any light, 
gravdly, or sandy soil, and which has nothing to recom- 
mend it but its strength and wholesomeness. It is with 
such vineyards only that toe common land of toe country 
can be brought into competition ; forwito those of a pecu- 
liar quality it is evident that it cannot. 

The vine is more affected by the difference of soils than 
any other fruit-tree. From some it derives a fiavour whidi 
no culture or management can equal, it is supposed, upon 
any other. This fiavour, real or imaginary, is sometimes 
peculiar to toe .produce of a few vineyards ; sometimes it ‘ 
extends through the greater part of a small district, and. 
sometimes through a considerable part of a large province. 
Jhe whole quantity of such wines toat is brought to market 
tolls short of toe effectual demand, or the demand of those 
who would be willing to pay the whole rmit, profit and 
wages necessary for preparing and bringing t^m thith^, 
according to the ordin^ rate, or according to toe rate at 
whidi toby are paid in common vineyard The whole 
quantity, therefore, can be disposed of to those who are 
willing to pay more, wtoch necess^y raises the price 
above that of comm<m wme. The difference is greater Vw 
less, according as the fa^onableness and scarcity of the 
wine render toe competition of the buyers more or less 
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oiger. Wliateirer it Im, the greater of it*goei to the 
rent e£ the landlord. For though sodi Tinefuds are in 
genml more oar^nllyoultiTaiied than most othem, the high 
price of the wine seems to he, not so much the effect, as 
the eanse of this careful oultiTatitm. Li so Taluable apro> 
dnoe the loss occasioned by negligence is so great as to force 
eren the most careless to att^tum. A si^ part of this 
hi^ price, therefore, is sufficient to pay the wages of the 
extraordinary labour bestowed upon their culriration, and 
the profits of the extraordioaiy stock which puts that 
labour into motiom 

The sT^ar colonies possessed by the European nations in 
the TVSest Indies, may be compare to those precious vine* 
yards. Their whole produce falls short of the effectual 
demand of Europe, and can be disposed of to those who are 
willing to give more than what is sufficient to pay the 
whole rent, profit and wages necessary for preparing and 
bringing it to market, according to the rate at which they 
are commonly paid by any other produce. In Oochin«china 
the finest white sugar generally sells for three piastres the 
quintal, about thirteen shillings and sixpence of our money,, 
as we are told by Mr. PoiTre,* a yerr careful observer of the 
agriculture of that country. 'What is there called the 
quintal weighs from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
Paris pounds, or a hundred and seventy-fiye Paris pounds 
at a medium, which reduces the price of the hunthred 
weight English to about eight shillings sterling, not a 
fourth part of what is commonly paid for the brown mr 
muskayada sugars imported from our colonies, and not a 
sixth part of what is paid for the finest white sugar. The 
greater part of the cultivated lands in Oochin-china ara 
employed in producing com and rice, the food of the great 
body of the people, ^e respeotive prices of com, rice, and 
sugar, are there probably in the natural proportion, or in 
that whirii naturally takes place in the dmerent crops of 
rile greater part of cultivated land, and whidi re&tmpences 
the landlora and farmer, as nearly as can be copiputed, 
according to what is usually the original ezpence of im- 
provement and the annual expenoe cultivation. But in 
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|i<m to dl 1^0 proaaoe ct a lice or com field eodiliier k 
Eiirope ox America. It is oomioonty said, tbat a sugar 
plwto enects that the nun and tiie molasses sluiuld de> 
fraj the whole ezpenoe of his cnltiTation, and that his sugar 
should be all dear profit. If this be true, for I pretend 
not to affirm it, it is as if a com fanner expected to defray 
Ihe ei^tenoe of his ,cnltiTation with the duff and the straw, 
and that the grain should be all dear profit. We see^ &e- 
quentlj societies of merchants in London and othertraduig 
towns, purdose waste lands in our su^ colcmies, whim 
they e^ect to improve and cultivate with profit by means 
of factors and agents ; notwithstanding the great distance 
and ^e uncertain returns, from the defective administra* 
tion of justice in those countries. Nobody will attempt to 
improve and cultivate in the same manner the most fertile 
lands of Scotland, Ireland, or the com provinces dE North 
imerica, though £rom the more exact administration of 
justice in these countries, more regular returns might be 
expected. 

Ih Yirginia and Maryland the cultivation of tobacco is 
preferred, as most prontable, to that of com. Tobacco ' 
might be cultivated with advantage through the greater 
part of Europe ; but in almost evex^ part of Europe it has 
become a ptindpal subject of taxation, and to oolleet a tax 
from every different form in the opuntry-where this plant 
might happen to be cultivated, would be more diffic^ it 
has been supposed, than to le^ one upon its Importation 
at the custom house. The cultivation of tobacco has upon 
this account been most absurdly prohibited thzoi^ 
greater part of Europe, which necessarily gives a sort oi^ 
monopoly to the countries whoe it is allowed; and as 
Yirginia and Maryland |noduce the greatest quantity of tt, 
they share largdy, though with some oom^>etitors, in the 
advantage of this monopoly. Ihe cnltivatioii of tobacco, 
however, beems not to be so advantageous as that sugar. 

I haveneveor evm heard of any tobacco plantation tibat was 
imprpved and cultivated by the capitar nmnhants who 
tended in dreat Britai^^ our tobaooo colonies send ua , 
home BO such wealthy j^ters as we see frequently arrim" 
froBi our sugar islands. Thoiqk fio>^thepraeimi<ngi^ 



in HiMe tioloiuM to tiieonltiTitioiiottokaooo altfvve that of 
0 ^ it wotdd appear that the efEeotoal dmand of Europe 
f» tohaeoo is not completely supplied, it pcobably is more, 
neailf so th»n fjiat for sugar: and thouf^ the pres^tpiioe 
of tohaooo is probably more than sufficient to pay the irlrnle 
rent, wages and profit necessary for prepamg and bringing 
it to market) according to Idie rate at whidi they are com- 
monly paM in com land ; it must not be so much more as 
the pesent price cd sugar. Our tobacco planters, aceord- 
ingiy) have shewn the same fear of the superabundance of 
tobai^, which, the pri^rietors of the <ud Tinerards in 
France have of the superabundance of wine. By act of 
assembly they have .restrained its cultivation to six thou^ 
sand plants, suppos^ to yield a thousand weight of to- 
bacco, for every negro between sixteen and sixty years of 
age. Such a negro, over and above this quantity of to- 
bacco, ^ manage, &ey reckon, four acres of Indian com. 
To. prevent the market from being overstocked too, they 
have sometimes, in plentiful years, we are told by Dr. 
Doi^las,^ ^ suspect he has 1>^ ^ informed) burnt a 
certtm quantity of tobacco for every negro, in the same 
manner as the Dutch are said to do of iEq>ice8. If such 
vident methods ate necessary to keep up the present price 
of tobacco, the superior advantage or its culture over tiiat 
of com, if it still has any, will not probably be of l<mg 
continuanoe. 

It is in this manner that the rent of the cultivated land, 
of which the produce is human food, regulates the rent of 
the greater part of other cultivated land. Eo particular 
produce can long afford less ; because the land would im- 
mediately be turned to another use : and if any particular 
produce commoxdy affords more, it is because the quantity 
of land which can be fitted for it is too snudl to supply the 
effectual demand. 

Di Europe com is^tiie principal produce of land which 
sarvee immediately for human food!. Except in particular 
ritoati<m8, tiberefore, the rent of com land regulates in 
Eurc^ that of all other cultivated land. Britffin need 
enyy neither the vineyards of France nor the olive p&ntn* 

' * gttmiDaiy, toL iL pf. S78, S78. 
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tkmi of Italy. Exo^t in partioolar ntaatioiu, tfao vaJhie 
of these is leg^olated 1^ that ci com, in which the fertilily 
at Britain is not much inferior to that of either of those 
two ooimtiies; 

If in any ooontty the common and &>Tonrite vegetable 
food of the people should be drawn from a plant of which 
the most oonunon land, with the same or nearly the same 
colture, produced a much greater quantity than the most 
fertile does of com, the rent of the mdlord, or the surplus 
quantity of food whidi would remain to him, after paying 
^ labour and rq>lacii^ the stock of the fanner together 
with its ordinary profits, would necessarily be much greater. 
Whatever was the rate at which labour was coiqmonly 
. maintained in that country, this grater surplus could 
always maintain a greater quantity of it, and consequently 
enable the landlo^ to purchase or command a greater 
qxiantity of it. The real value of his rent, his real power 
and aumority, his command of the necessaries and con* 
veniendes of life with which the labour of other people 
could supply him, would necessarily be much greater. 

A rice field produces a much greater quantity of food 
than the most fertile com field. Two crops in the year 
from thirty to sixty bushels each, are said to m the ordinary 
produce of an acre. Though its cultivation, therefore, re* 
quires more labour, a mu<£ greater surplus remains after 
maintaining all that labour. In those rice countries, there- 
fore, where rice is the common and &>vourite vegetable food 
of the people, and where the cultivators are chiefly main- 
tained with it, a greater share of this greater sundus should 
belong to the landlord than in com countries. InCarolina, 
where the planters, as in other Brituh colonies, are gene- 
rally both faxm&TB and landlords, and where rent conse- 
quently is confounded witii profit, the cultivation of rice is 
found to be more profitable than that of com, though their 
fields produce only one crop in tiie year, and Aough, from 
the prevatoce of the easterns of Europe, rice is not thme 
the common and favourite vegetable food of the people. 

A godd rice field is a bog at all seasons, and at one season 
a bog covered with water. It m unfit either for com, or 
pasture, or vmtyard, or, indeed, fmr any other vegetalde 
produce that is vmy useful to men : and the lands which 
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are fit for those pmposes. are not fit for rice. Eren in the 
rice oonntries, werefore, the rent of rice lands cannot 
regulate the rent of the other coltiFated land which can 
never be turned to that produce. 

The food produced by a fidd of potatoes is not inferior 
in quantity to that produced by a field of rice, and much 
superior to what is produced by a field of wheat. Twelve 
thousand weight of potatoes from an acre of land is not a 
greater produce than two thousand weight of wheat. The 
food or solid nourishment, indeed, which can be drawn 
from each of those two plants, is not altogether in proper* 
tion to their weight, on account of the watery nature of 
potatoes. Allowing, however, half the weight of this root 
to go to water, a very lai^e allowance, such an acre of 
potatoes will s^ produce six thousand we^ht of solid 
nourishment, three times the quantity produced by the 
acre of wheat. An acre of potatoes is cultivated with less 
ezpence than an acre of wheat; the fallow, which generally 
precedes the sowii^ of wheat, more than compensating the 
hoeing and other extraordinary culture which is always 
given to potatoes. Should this root ever become in any 
part of Europe, like rice in some rice countries, the common 
and favourite v^table food of the people, so as to occupy 
the same proportion of the lands in tillage which wheat and 
other sorts of grain for human food do at present, the same 
quantity of cultivated land would maintain a much greater 
number of people, and the labourers being generally fed 
with potato^, a greater sm^iluB would remain after re* 
placing all the stodc and maintaining all the labour emr 
ployed in cultivation. A greater share of this surplus too 
would bdong to the landlord. Population would increase, 
and rents would rise much beyond what they are at pre* 
sent. 

The land, which is fit for potatoes, is fit for almost every 
other usefui^, vegetable. If they occupied the same proper* 
tion of cultivate land which com does at pmsmt, they 
would regulate, in the same nuuum, the rent of the greater 
part of other cultivated land. • 

In some parts of Lancashire, it is pretended, I have been 
told, that bread of oatmeal is a heartier food for labourmg 
peoj^ than wheaten bread, and I Imve frequently heard 
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flame doctrine lidd m Scotland. I am, lunrerer, fl(we* 
vlbat doubtful of the truth of it. The omumon people in 
'^tland, who are fed wh^ oatmeal, are in general neither 
flo strong nor so handsome as the same ra^ of people m 
EnghmC 'vho axe fed with wheaten bread, ^ej neither 
work so well, nor look so well; and as there is not the 
same difference between the people of fashion in the two 
countries, erperience would seem to show, that the food of 
the commcm people in Scotland is not so suitable to the 
human constitution as that of their neighbours of the same 
rank in Ei^land.‘ But it seems to be otherwise with 
potatoes. The chairmen, porters, and coalhearers in Lon- 
don, and those unfortunate women who live bj prosti^ition, 
the strongest men and the most b^utiful women perhaps 
in the British dominions, are said to be, the greater part of 
them, from the lowest rank of people in Ireland, tmo are 
generally fed with this root. No food can afford a more 
decisive proof of its nourishing quality, or of its being 
peculiarly suitableto the health of the human oonstit]ation. 

It is difficult to preserve potatoes through the year, and 
impossible to store them like com, for two or three years 
together. The fear of not being able to sell them Mfore 
they rot, discourages their cultivation, and is, perhaps, the 
chief obstacle to their ever becoming in any great country, 
like bread, the principal vegetable food of all llie different 
ranks of the people. 

Pa»T II. 

dll' THE PBOnuCB OP EAND WHICH SOUETIKES DOBS, ijm 
SOMETIMES DOES HOT, APFOBD BBHT. 

'I^'UMAN food seems to be the only prod.uce of land 
which always and necessarily afford Some rent to 
the landlord. Other sorts of produce sometimes may and 
sometimes may not, according to different dzcmnstances. 

After fdbd, cloathing and lodging are tiie*two great 
wants of paankind. 

^ Iluaibovewttdd aMmtobeMiUrarytodNiexpariMMe of dtS pi*. 
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Jjuid in its oiigissl rode state can afioid the materials 
Cjf doathii^ and lodging to a mnch greateif nninber of 
pee^e than it can feed. In its improred state it can Bome« 
ijuftM feed a. gieater number of people than it can supplj 
with those iaaterialB ; at least in the way in which they 
require them, and are willing to pay for them. In the one 
state, therefme, there is always a superabundance of those 
. materials, whi(h are frequently, upon that account, of little 
or no value. In the other there is often a scarcity, whi(h 
necessarily augments their value. In the one state a great 
part of them is thrown away as usdess, and the price of 
what is used is considered as equal only to the labour and 
erpen^ of fitting it for use, and can, therefore, afford no 
rent to the landlord. Li the other they are all made .use . 
of, and there is frequently a demand for more than can 
be had, Somebody is always willing to give more for 
every part of them than what is sufficient to pay the ex- 
pence of bringing them to market. Their price, therefore, 
can always afford some rent to the landlord. 

The sjdns of the larger animals were the origimd mate- 
rials of doatbing. Among nations of hunters and shep- 
herds, therefore, whose food consists diiefly in the fiesh of 
those animals, every man, by providing himsdf with food, 
provides himself with the materials of more cloathing than 
he can wear. If there was no foreign commerce, the 
greater part of them would be thrown away as things of no 
value. This was probably the case among the hunting 
nations of North America, before their country was dis- 
covered by the Europeans, with whom they now exchange 
their surplus peltry, for blankets, firearms, and brandy, 
whi^ gives it some value. In the present commercial 
state of the known world, the most barbarous nations, ! 
believe, among whom land property is established, have 
smne foreign commerce of this kind, and find amoi^ their 
wealthier nmghBours such a demand for all the materials of 
dpathing, wmch their land produces, and which can neithm . 
be ^^ught up nor consumed at home, as raises their price 
aWve what it costs to send them to those wealthier neigh- 
bours. It affords, therefore, some lent to the laiffilord. 
^Vl^n the greater part of the highland cattle were ooii« ' 
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tnmed on theit own hills, the exportation of their hides 
made the most considerable article of the conunerra of that 
country, and what they were exdianged for afforded some 
additioh to the rent of the highland estates. The wool of 
England, whidi in old times could neither be consumed nor 
wrought up at home, found a market in the then wealthier 
and more industrious country of Flanders, and its price 
afforded something to the rent of the land which produced 
it. In countries not better cultivated than England was 
then, or than the highlands of Scotland are now, and which 
had no foreign commerce, thematerials of doathing would 
evidently be so superabundant, that a great part of them 
would be thrown away as useless, and no part could^ord 
any rent to the landlord. 

The materials of lodging cannot always be transported to 
BO great a distance as those of doathing, and do not so 
readily become an object of foreign commerce. When they 
are superabundant in the country which produces them, 
it frequently happens, even in the present commercial state 
of the world, that they are of no value to the landlord. A 
good stone quarry in the neighbourhood of London would 
afford a considerable rent. Li many parts of Scotland and 
Wales it affords none. Barren timber for buUding is of 
great value in a populous and well-cultivated country, and 
the land which produces it affords a considerable rent. 
But in many parts of North America the landlord would be 
much obliged to anybody who would carry away the greater 
part of his large trees. In some parts of the highlands of 
^tland the bark is the only part of the wood which, for 
want of roads and water-carriage, can be sent to market. 
The timber is left to rot upon the ground. When t^ 
materials of lodging are so superabundant, the part made 
use of is worth only the labour and expence of fitting it for 
that use. It affords no rent to the landlord, who generally 
grants the use of it to whoever takes llie Rouble of asking 
it. The demand of wealthier nations, however, sometimes 
enables him to get a rent for it. The paving of the streets 
of London has enabled the owners of some barren rocks on 
the ct>ast of Scotland to draw a rmrt ^m what never 
afforded anybef<He. The woods of Norway and of the 
coasts of the Baltic, find a market in many parts of Great 
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Bitm wluch they could not find at home,, and therein 
affioird some rent to their proprietors. 

Countries are populous, not in proportion to the number 
of people whom their produce can doath and lodge, but in 
proportion to that of wose whom it can feed. When food 
u provided, it is eaqr to find the necessary cloathhig and 
lodgii^. But though these are at hand, it may be often 
difficult to find food. In some parts of tiie British domi* 
nions what is called A House, may be built by one day’s 
labour of one ma,?!. The simplest species of doathing, we 
skinB of animals, require somewhat more labour to dress 
and prepare them for use. They do not, however, require 
a great deal. Among savage or barbarous nations a nun* 
dredth or little more than the hundredth part of the labour 
of tiib whole year, will be suffident to provide them with 
such doathing and lodging as satisfy we greater part of 
the people. All the other ninety-nine parts are frequently 
no more enough to provide them with food. 

But when by the improvement and cultivation of land 
the labour of one family can provide food for two, the 
labour of half the sodety becomes suffident to provide food 
for the whole. The other half, therefore, or at least the 
grater part of them, can be employed in providing other 
tiiii^^s, or in satisfying the other wants and fandes of man- 
kind, doathing and lodging, household furniture, and 
what is called Equipage, are the prindpal objects of the 
greater part of wose wants and fandes. The rich man 
consumes no more food than his poor neighbour. In 
qualify it may be very difEerent, and to select and prepare 
it may require more kbour and art ; but in quantify it is 
vefy nearly the same. But compare the spacious palace 
and great wardrobe of the one, with the hovel and the few 
rags of the other, and you will be sensible that the Te- 
rence between, their doathing, lodging, and household 
furniture, ir almost as great in quantity as it is in qualify. 
Hie desire of food is limited in every man by the narrow 
cap^ty of the human stomach ; but the desire of the con- 
veniendes and ornaments of building, dress, equijiage, and 
household 'furniture, seems to have no limit or rertadn 
bbundaty. Those, therefore, who have the command of 
nmre food than they themsdves can consume, are always 
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i|rQ3iiigt& ^rchaiige tlienupltui, or,1irhat iailie suuethiog, 
i£e ]^oe of it,forgratiflcationBof tiuBotbinkind.^ WbAt 
is brer and above satisfying the limited desire, is givw for 
the amusement of those desires which cannot be satisfied, 
but seem to be altogether endlesa The poor, in order to 
obtain food, exert themselTes to gratify those fimcies of the 
rich, and to obtain it more certainly, they vie with one 
another in the cheapness and perfection of their work. 3%e 
number of workmen increases with the increasiag qvuntity 
of food, or with the growing improvement and cultivation 
of the ^ds ; and as the nature of their business admits of 
the utmost subdivisions of labour, the quantify of mate- 
rials which they can work up, increases in a much greater 
proportion than their numbers. Hence arises a demand 
for every sort of material which human invention caif em- 
ploy, either usefully or ornamentally, in building, dress, 
equipage, or household furniture ; for the fossils and mine- 
rals contained in the bowels of the earth, the precious 
iuetals, and the precious stones. 

Food is in this manner, not only the original source of 
rent, but every other part of the produce of land which 
afterwards affords rent, derives that part of its value from 
the improvement of the powers <ff labour in producing focd 
by means of the improvement and cultivation of land. 

Those other parts of the produce of land, however, whio]l 
afterwards afford rent, do not afford it always. Evm in 
improved and cultivated countries the demand for thieui is 
not always such as to afford a greater price than what is 
sufficient to pay the labour, and r^lace, togetiier with its 
ordinary profits, the stock which must be employed in 
bringing them to market. Whether it is ot is not such, 
depends upon different curcumstances. 

Whether a coal-mine, for example, can afford any renti 
depends partly upon its fertility, and partly upon its 
situation. * 

A minebf any kud may be said to be either fertile or 
; barren, according as the quantify of mineral whidi can be 
brougjttirom it by a certain quantify of labour, is greater 
less tiian what can be brou^ by an equal quantify from 
tiie greater part of othor of the same Imd. ; ' 

Some Coal-mines, advasiibageoi^y situated, cannci he | 
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paj Hm eqie&oe. They can afford neither profit •asr 
reittt. 

Thera era eome of whidi the prodooe is barely auffioienb 
to pay the labour, and rq>laoe, together mth its ordinazy 
piofita, the stodk employed in -worong them. Th^ affmra 
some profit to the undertaker of the work, but no rant to 
t^ lim^mrd. Th^ can be wrought advantageonaly by 
nobody bat the landlord, who being bunself nndertak^ of 
' the work, grts the ordimuy profit of the capital wMoh he 
er^oys in it. Many ooal-ininea in Scotland are wrought 
m this manner, and can be wrought in no other. Gme 
lan^rd wfil allow nobody else to work them without pay* 
ing some rent, and nobody can afford to pay any. 

Other ooal>mineB in the same country, sufficiently fdHale, 
cannot be wrought on account of their situation. A quan- 
tity of mineral, sufficient to defray the expence of working, 
oonld be broi^ht from the mine by the ordinary, or even 
than the ordinary quantity of labour: butin an inland 
country, thinly inhabits, and without either good roads or 
water-carriage, this quantity could not be sold. 

Coals ore a less agreeable fewti than wood: they are 
said too to be less wholesome. The expence of coals, there* 
fore, at the place where they are consumed, nunit generally 
be somewhat less than that of wood.' 

The price of wood again 'ntries 'with the state of agrieul* 
tore, nearly in the same manner, and exactly for the same ’ 
reason, as the price of cattle. Li its rode beginnings the 
greater part of erery country is coTered with wood, which 
is then a mere incumbrance of no value to the landlord, 
who would gladly give it to anybody for the catting. As 
agriculture ad'^ances, the woods are partly deared by the 
progrras of till^fe, and partly go to decay in consequence 
^ the increased number of cattle. These, though they do not 
increase in«''>he same proportion as com, which is altogether 
the acquisition of human industry, yet multiply under 
the care and protection of men ; who store up in the season 
of' plenty 's^t may maintain them, in that of'scarcify, 
who throng the whole year furnish them •with a greater 
qu^tity of . food than '^calti'reted nature provides fo9? ’ 
thmn, ai:^ who destroying and extirpating thtir enemies, 
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ieeore them in tbe free enjoyment of all that she proridn. 
Nmnerone ^rde of oattle, when allowed to wander throogdt 
the woods, thoogh they do not destn^ the old trees, 
lunder any young ones from coming up, so that in the 
oonrse of a century or two the whole forest goes to . ruin. 
The scarcity of wood then raises its price. It affords a 
good rent, and the landlord sometimes finds that he can 
scarce employ his best lands more advantageously than in 
growing barren timber, of which the greatness of the 
profit often compensates the lateness of l£e returns. This 
seems in the present times to be nearly the state of things 
in several parts of Clreat Britain, where the profit of plant- 
ing is found to be ^ual to that of either com or psetuie. 
^e advantage which the landlord derives from planting, 
^ nowhere exceed, at least for any considerable timd,.the 
rent which these could afford mm; and in an inland 
cotmtiy which is highly cultivated, it will frequently not 
fall much short of tUs rent. Upon the sea-coast of a well- 
improved country, indeed, if cof^ can conveniently be had * 
for fewel, it may sometimes be cheaper to bring barren 
timber for build^ from less cultivate foreign countries, 
than to raise it at home. In the new town of Edinburgh, 
built witlm these few years, there is not, perhaps, a single 
stick of Scotch timber. 

Whatever may be the price of wood, if that of coals is such ; 
that the expence of a coal-fire is nearly equal to that of a 
wood one, we may be assured, that at that place, and m 
these dronmstanoes, the price of coals is as mgh as it can 
be. It seems to be so in some of the inland parts of ■ 
England, particularly in Oxfordshire, where it is usual, 
even in tiie fires of we common people^ to mix coals and 
wood together, and where the Terence in the expence 
of those two sorts of fewel cannot, therefore, be very great. 

Coals, in the coal countries, are everywhere much below 
this highest price. If they were not, they could not b^ 
the eq>eDSe of a distant carriage, either by land or by 
water. A small quantity only could be sold, and the coal 
masters had coal proprietors find it more for their interest 
to sefl a great quantity at a price somewhat ab&ve the 
lowest, than a snmU quantify at the highest. Hie most . 
fertile cOal-miae,.too, reguiatM the price of coals at all the ?ii 
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otliw mines in its neighbourhood. Both the proprietor sad 
tha undertahmr of the work find, the one that he can get a 
greater rent, the other that he can get a greater profit, by 
somewhat underselling all their neighbours. Their neigh- 
bours are soon obligM to sell at the same price, thou|d> 
lli^ cannot so weU afford it, and though it always 
diminishes, and sometimes takes away altogether both 
their rent and their profit. Some works are abandoned 
altogether; others can afford no rent, and can be wrought 
<mly by the proprietor. 

d^e lowest price at which coals can be sold for any con- 
siderable time, is, like that of all other commodities, the 
price which is barely suffident to replace, together with its 
or^nary profits, the stock which must be employed in 
brining wem to market. At a coal-mine for which' the 
landlord can- get no rent, but whidi he must either work 
himself or let it alone alt^ther, the price of coals most 
generally be nearly about this price. 

Bent, even where coals afford one, has generally a smaller 
share in their price than in that of most other parts of the 
rude produce of land. The rent of an estate above groimd, 
commonly amounts to what is supposed to be a third of 
the gross produce; and it is generally a rent certain and 
independent of the occasional variations in the crop. In 
coal-mines a fifth of the gross produce is a very great rent; 
a tenth the common rent, and it is seldom a rent certain, 
but depends upon the occasional variations in the produce. 
These are so great, that in a country where thirty years 
purchase is consider^ as a moderate price for the property 
of a landed estate, ten years purchase is regarded as a good 
price for that of a coal-mine. 

The value of a coal-mine to the proprietor frequently 
' depends as mu<h upon its situation as upon its fertility. 
That of a metallic mine depends more upon its fertilily, 
and less upon its situation. The coarse, and still more the 
predous metals, whmi separated from the a/td, are so 
valuable that they can generally bear the expence of a very 
long lan^ and of the most distant sea carriage* Their 
market is not confined to the countries in the neightbonr^ 
hood of the mine, but extends to ihe whole world. The 
copper of Japan makes an article of commerce in Europe; 
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iiOB Spain in that of Ohili and Pern. idlTer of 

' Peril finds its msj, not onlj to Europe, but from Europe to 

db^. 

The price of coals in Westmorland or Shropshiro can 
Imye litUe effect on their price at Newcastle; and their 
price in the Lionnois can have none at all. The productions 

such distant coal-mines can never be brought into conu 
petition with one another. But the productions of the most 
distant metallic mines frequenily maj, and in fact commonlj 
are. The price, therefore, of the coarse, and still more 
that of the precious metals, at the most fertile mines in 
the world, must necessarily more or less affect their price 
at every other in it. The price of copper in Japammust 
We some influence upon its price at the copper mines in 
Europe. The price of silver in Peru, or the quantity riiher 
of latour or of other goods which it will purchase there, 
must have some influence on its price, not only at the silver 
mines of Europe, but at those of China. After the dis- 
covery of the mines of Peru, the silver mmes of Europe 
were, the greater part of them, abandoned. The value of 
silver was so mudi reduced, that their produce could no 
longer pay the expence of working them, or replace, with a- 
profit, the food, cloaths, lodging, and other necessaries ^ 
which were consumed in that operation. This was the case 
too with the mines of Cuba and St. Domingo, and even 
with the ancient mines of Peru, after the discovery ed those 
ofPotosi. 

The price of every metal at every mine, tiierefohe, bemg 
regulated in some measure by its price at the most fertile 
mine in the world that is actually wrought, it can at the 
greater part of mines do very little more than pay the ex- 
pence of working, and can seldom afford a very high i^t 
to the landlord. Bent, accordingly, seems at the greater 
part of mines to have but a nnall share in the luice of the 
coarse, and a still smaller in that of the {urecieus metals. 
Inbour arid profit make up the greater part of both. 

A suc^ part of the gross pr<muce may be reckoned the 
average rent of the tin mhies of ComwaU, the most fertile 
that aril known in riie wsrid, as we are told by the Bev,: |: 
ICr. Boriace, vice-warden of the stamoarieB. Some, he Sayi^l 
affmrd mo^ and sosae do not' afford so mudi. A. 
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lu the silver minm of Fern, vre are told by Frener and 
UUoa, the ^prietbr frequently exacts no other aclmow> 
ledgment the undertaker of the mine, but that he 
wfll grind the ore at his mill, ikying him the ord^aiy 
mrdtuxe or price of grinding. 1736, indeed, the tax 
of tihO king of ^nin amounts to one-fifth of the standard 
lilvmr, which till then m%ht be considered as the real rent 
of the greater part of the silver mines of Peru, the richest 
which have been known in the world. If there had been 
no tax, this fifth would naturally have bdonged to the 
hmdlcuid, and many mines might have been wrou^t which 
could not then be wrought, l^use they could not afford 
this tax. !lhe tax of the duke of Comw^ upon tin is sup- 
posed to amount to more than five per cent, or one-twentieth 
part of the value ; and whatever may be his proportion, it 
woidd naturally too belong to the proprietor of the mine^ 
if tin was duty free. But you add one-twentieth to one- 
sixth, you will find that the whole averts rent of the tin 
mines of Cornwall, was to the whole average rent of the 
silver mines of Peru, as thirteen to twelve. But the silver 
mines of Peru are not now able to pay even this low rent, 
and the tax upon silver was, in 1786, -reduced from one- 
fifth to one-timth. Even this tax upon silver too gives 
m<m temptation to smuggling than the tax of one-twentieth 
upon tin; and smugglmg must be much easier in t)^ 
Toeeious than in the bulk^ commodity. The tax of the 
king of Spain accordingly is said to M very ill pai^ and 
that of the duke of Cornwall very well. Bent, therrfore, 
it is probable, makes a greater part of the price of tin at 
the most fertile tin mines, th^ it does of silver at the 
mort fertile silver mines in the world. After rejdacing the 
stook employed in working those different mines, togetto 
with^ ordmary profits, the residue whidi remains to the 
^M^rietOT, is greater it seems in the coarse, than in ^ 
preesons metal. 

Keith«r are the profits of the undertakers of silvfir mines 
eoinnumly very great in Perm The same most teq^e^bie 
and wdl-inloimM authors acquaint us, that whoi aity 
person undertakes to work a new in Peru, he is smi- 

...» 
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Torsallj looked upon as a man destined to ’bankruptcy and 
ruin, and is up>n that account shunned and arddra by 
eretybody. hiding, it seems, is considered iliere in the 
same light as here, as a lottery, in whidi the prizes db not 
compensate the blanks, though the greatness of some 
tempts many adventurers to t^w away their fortunes in 
sudi unprosperous projects. 

As the sovereigur however, derives a considerable pari 
his revenue from the produce of silver mines, the law in 
Peru gives every possible encouragement to the discovery • 
and working of new ones. 'Whoever discovers a new mine, 
is entitled to measure off two hundred and forty-six feet 
in ler^h, according to what he supposes to be the di|potion 
of the vein, and half as much in breadth. He becomes 
proprietor of this portion of the mine, and can weak it 
without paying any acknowledgment to the landlord. The 
interest of the duke of Oomwall has given occasion to a 
regulation nearly of the same kind in that ancient dutehy. 
In waste and unindosed lands any person who discovers a 
tin mine, may mark out its limits to a certain extent, which ,; 
is called boimding a mine. The bounder becomes the real 
proprietor of the mine, and may either work it himself, or 
give it in lease to another, without the consent of the owner 
of the land, to whom, however, a very small admowledg- 
ment must be paid upon working it. In both regnlations 
die sacred tights of private property are sacrificed to the 
supposed interests of public revenue. 

%e same encouragement is given in Peru to the dis- 
oovery and working of new gold mines ; and in gold the 
king's tax amounts only to a twentieth part of the standard 
me^ It was once a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as in 
silver ; but it was found that the work could not bear even ' 
the lowest of these two taxes. If it is rare, however, say 
the same authors, Prezier and Ulloa.^ to find a person who 
hu made his fortune by a silver, it is still mudh rarer to 
find one who has done so by a gold mine. This twenties 
part seems to bathe whole rent which is paid ly the greatm* 
part of the ^Id mmes of Chili and Peru. Gold too is 
mubfi more mble to be smi^led than even' silver; not 
cmly on account of the superior value of the metal in pro- 
portion to its bulk, but on accoufit of the peculiar way in 
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wfaidb oatate produces it. ^ver is very sddom found 
lirgin, but, like most other metals, is generally mineralized 
idth some other body, from which it is impossible to sepa- 
rate it in such quantities as will pay for the e^nce, W 
by a very laborious md tedious operation, which cannot 
w^ be carried on but in workhouses erects for the pur- 
in^aiid therefore exposed to the inspection of the king’s 
omcers. Gold, on the contrary, is almost always found 
^ vii^. It is sometimes foimd in pieces of some bulk ; and 
■f eteh when mixed in small and almost insensible particles 
with sand, earth, and other extraneous bodies, it can be 
separated from them by a very short and simple operation, 
which can be carried on in any private house by anybody 
who is possessed of a small quantify of mercury. If the 
kihU'lB therefore, is but ill paid upon silver, it is likely 
: to M much worse paid upon ^d ; and rent must make a 
mhch smaller part of the price of gold, than even of that 
of silver. 

- The lowest price at which the precious metals can be 
.^ sold, or the smallest quantity of other ^[oods for which 
.th^ can .be exchanged durii^ any considerable time, is 
regnlatedliy the same principles which fix tiie lowest o^- - 
liary price of all other goods. The stock which must com- 
monly be employed, the food, doaths and lodging which 
must commonly be consumed in bringing them ^m the 
mine to the market, determine it. It must at least be 
suffident to replace that stock, with the ordinary profits. 

Their highest price, however, seems not to be necessarily 
determined by anything but the actual scarcity or plenty 
of those metals themselves. It is not determined by that 
of any other commodity, in the same manner as the price 
of co^ is by that of wood, beyond which no scardly can 
ever raise it. Increase the scarcity of gold to a certain 
degree, and the smallest bit of it may become more predous 
than a diamond, and exchange for a greater quantity of 
other goods. * 

The demand for those metals arises partly from thdr 
utility, and partly from thdr beauty. It you exc^t iroi^ 
they are more useful than, perhaps, any other metal. As 
they are less liable to rust and impuri^, they can more 
ea^y be kept clean; and the utdi^ either of the table 
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<» tlie Idtdieii an often xq^n that aoooimt nuno agreeaible 
wben made of them. A (uver bdler is more cleaiJj tium 
a Irad, copper, or tm one; and the same quality "woidd 
render a gold boiler still letter than a sUver one. 
princ^al merit, however, arises from their beauty, which 
tenders them peculiarly fit for the ornaments of dr^ and 
fumiture. No paint or dye can give so splendid a oolour. 
ai g^ding. The merit of tiieir beauty is greatly enhanced 
Ity their scarcity. With the greater part of rich people, 
tiie ehief enjoyment of riches consists in the parade of 
riches, which in their eye is never so complete as whm they 
a^ear to possess those decisive marks of opulence which 
nol^y can possess but themselves. In their eyes the 
mmt of an object which is in any degree either useful or 
beautiful, is greatly enhanced by its scarcity, or bf the 
^reat labour which it requires to collect any considerable 
quantity of it, a labour which nobody can afford to pay 
Imt themselves. Su<h objects they are willing to ptuxhase 
at a higher price than tlmgs much more dutiful and 
useful, but more common. Ihese qualities of utility, 
beauty, and scarcity, are the original foundation of the . 
high price of those metals, or of the great quantity of other 
gcMds for which they can everywhere be exchanged. This 
nhxe was antecedent to and indeptmdent of their being 
^ployed as coin, and was the quality which fitted them 
for that employment. That emplo;pient, however, by 
occasioning a new demand, and by diminishing the quantity 
which could be employed in any other way, may have after* 
wards contributed to keep up or increase ^eir valu& 

The demand for the precious stones arises altc^gether 
from their beauty. They are of no use, but as ornaments ; 
and Ihe merit of their ^uty is g^tly enhanced by thdr 
scarcity; or by the difficulty and e:q>ence of getring them 
from the mine. Wages and profit accordingly make up, 
upcm most occarimis, a^ost the whole of theiwhigh price. 
Bent comds in but for a yetj small share; frequently for 
no shaMj and the most fertw mines only affora any con* 
^^detajfie rent. When Tavermer, a jeweller, virihM the 
iffiamond mines ctf 0oieoBfda and Tmispour, he was infonned 
the Boveieign of the tMvntary^ for wWm benefit Ihty 
?iirwe wrought, Imi cmderiA all ef them to be up, 
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ozo^tiioM wbioli yield the largest amd finest stones. fHie 
o&ers, it seem^ were to the prq>ri0tor not worQi the 
working. 

As the price, bodi of the preoiotis metals and oi the 
piedooB stones is regelated all orer the world hj thdr 
. price at the most fertile mine in it, the rent which a mine ' 

either can afford to its proprietor is in proportion, not to 
'its absolute, but to what may be called its reJatiTe fertility, 
or to its superiority over other mines of the same kind, if 
jaew mines were discovered as much superior to those of 
Potoin as they were superior to those of Europe, the value 
of silver might be so much degraded as to render even the 
mines of Potosi not worth the working. Before tiie dis- 
coveiy of the Spanish West Indies, the most fertile mines 
in Europe may have -afforded as great a rent to their pro* 
prietor as the richest mines in Peru do at present. Though 
the quantity of silver was much less, it might have ex- 
changed for an equal quantity of other goods, and the pro- 
prietor’s share might have enabled him to purchase or 
command an equal quantity either of labour or of commo- 
dities. The value both of the produce and of the rent, the 
real revenue which they afforded both to the public and to 
the proprietor, might have been the same. 

Tme most abundant mines either of the pre< 4 ons metals 
or of the precious stones could add little to the wealth'^bf 
the world. A produce of which the value is prindpally 
derived from its scarcity, is necessarily degraded by its 
abundance. A service of plate, and the other frivolous 
ornaments of dress and furniture, could be purchased for 
a smaller quantity of labour, or for a smaller quantity of 
commodities ; and in this would consist the sole advantage 
which the world could derive from that abundance. 

It is otherwise in estates above ground. The value both 
of their produce and of their rent is in proportion to ibeir 
absoluto,*and not to their relative fertility. The land 
Urhich produces a certain quantity of food, bloaths, and 
lodging, can always feed, cloath, and lodge a certain num- 
ber of people ; and whatever may be the proporfion of the 
landlo^ n -will always give him a proportionable commapid . 
of the labour (ff those people, and of ^e commodities vrith 
which that labour can supply him. The -value of the most 
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baB«n lands is not diminished the neighbocirliood of 
most fer^e. On the contrary, it is generally increased 
it. The great number of people maintamed by tibo 
ferl^ lands (SCEord a market to many parts of the produce 
of the barren, which they could neyer hare foimd among 
those whom Ibeir own pi^uce could maintain. 

Whatever increases the fertility of land in produo^ 
food, increases not only the value of the lands upon which 
t^ improvement is bestowed, but contributes ukewise to 
increase that of many other lands, by creating a new de- 
mand for their produce. ,That abundance of food, of 
which, in consequence of the improvement of land, many 
people have the disposal beyond what they themBelve%can 
consume, is the great cause of the demand both for the 
precious metals and the precious stones, as well as for 
every other conveniency and ornament of dress, lodg^, 
household furniture, and equipage. Food not only con- 
stitutes the principal part of the riches of the world, but it 
is the abundance of food whi(di ^ves the principal part of 
:&eir value to many oilier sorts of ridies. The poor inhabi- 
tants of Ouba and St. Domingo, when they were first dis- 
covered ly the Spaniards, us^ to wear little bits of gold 
as ornaments in their hair and other parts of their dress. 
Thiy seemed to value them as we would do any little 
pebbles of somewhat more than ordinary beauty, and 
to .{Consider them as just worth the picking up, but not 
worth the refusii^ to anybody who asked them. They 
gave them to their new guests at the first request, without 
seeming to think that they had made them any very 
valuable present. They were astonished to observe the 
rage of the Spaniards to obtain them ; and had no notion 
that there could anywhere be a ooimtry in which many 
people had the disposal of so great a superfluity of foo4 
so scanty always among themselves, that for a very Bwiftll 
quantity of those |;litterin^ baubles they woidd’ willingly 
give as much as might mamtain a whole family for many 
years. Could they have been made to understand this, the 
jassion of fhe Spaniards would not have surprised them. 
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07 THE TABIATIOHS IH THE FBOFOBTTOK BETffBBir THE 
BESFECTITE TAIiTTES 07 THAT SORT 07 FBODUCX WHICH 
ALWAYS A770BOB BEET, AND 07 THAT WHICH SOKX'> 
TIMES DOES AND SOMETIMES DOES NOT A770BD BENT. 

T he increasing abundance of food, in consequence of 
increasing improTement and cultivation, must neces- 
sarily increase the demand for eveiypart of the produce 
of land which is not food, and which can be applied either 
to use or to ornament. In (he whole progress of improve- 
menttit might therefore be expected, there should be only 
one variation in the comparative values of those two difEe- 
rent%orts of produce. The value of that sort which some- 
times does and sometimes does not afford rent, should con- 
stantly rise in proportion to that which always affords 
some rent. As art and industry advance, the materials of 
doathing and lodging, the useful fossils and minerals of 
the earth, the precious metals and the precious stones 
should gradually come to be more and more in demand, 
should gradually exchai^e for a greater and a greater 
quantity of food, or in o&er words, should gradually be- 
come dearer and dearer. This accordingly has been the 
case with most of these things upon most occasions, and 
would have been the case with all of them upon all occsi- 
sions, if particular accidents had not upon some occasions 
increased the supply of some of them in a still greaterpro- 
portion than the demand. 

The value of a freestone quarry, for example, will neces- 
sarily increase with the increasing improvement and popu- 
lation of the country round about it ; eq>erially if it should 
be the only one in tiie neighbourhood. But the value of a 
silver mine, even though there should not be another 
within a tliousand nules of it, will not necessary increase 
with the improvement of the country in which itis situated. 
The market for the produce of a freestone quar^ can 
sridom extend more than a few miles round about it, and 
the demand must generally be in proportion to the iidprove* 
ment and population of tlmt small district. But ths market 
for the prrauTe of a silver mine may extend over the whole 
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Iedo^ world. UnlesB the world in general, thetefore, be 
odvamang in mprorement and population, the demand for ' 
ailTer might not be at aU increased by Ihe. improvement 
wven of a large country in the neighbourhood of the mine. 
Even though the world in general were improving, yet, i^ 
in the course of its improvement, new mines should be dis> 
covered, much more fertile than any which had been too^ 
before, though the demand for silver would necessarily in« 
crease, yet llie supply might increase in so much a greater 
proportion, that the real price of that metal might gr^ually 
mil; that is, any given quantity, a pound weight of it, for 
example, might gradually punmse or command a smaller 
and a smaller quantity of labour, or exchange for a smaller 
and a smaller quantity of corn, the principal part of the 
subsistence of the labourer. « * 

GlThe great market for silver is the commercial and civi- 
lised part of the world. 

If % the general progress of improvement the demand 
of this market should increase, while at the same time the 
supply did not increase in the same proportion, the value 
of silver would gradually rise in proportion to t^t of corn. 
Any given quantity of silver wo^d exdiange for a greater 
and a greater quwtity of com; or, in other words, the 
average money price of com would gradually becmne 
dieaper and cheaper. 

If, on the contrary, the supply by some accident, should 
increase for many years together m a greater proportion 
than the domand, that metal would gradually become 
olmper and cheaper ; or, in other words, the average nmn^ 
price of com would, in spite of all improvements, gradually 
become dearer and dearer. ^ 

But if, on the other hand, the supply of the metal should' 
increase nearly in the same proportion as the demand, if 
would oontmue to purchase or exchange for nd l fly tlUi 
same quantify of com, and the average mon^ price of com 
Would, in spite of all improvements, continue ymy nearly 
the same. 

. These 4hree seem to exhaust all the possible oombina- - 
tions df events which can happen in the progress of iUi- 
prqyement; and during the course of the four i^tuiieS' 
preoeding fhe present, n we ma^ |udge by what has hap^ 
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l^ed both in France and Great Britain, each of those tiuee 
afferent combinations seem to have taken pltice in the 
Fnropean market, and nearly in the same order too in which 
I hare here set thmn down. 


JHgreamm eonceming {he Vcvriaiions in the YcHne ofSUeer 
during the Conne of the Four lad Oeiduriee, 

First Psnion. 

P r 1850, and for some time before, the arerage price of 
the i]^narter of wheat in England seems not to hare 
been esomated lower than four ounces of silrer, Tower- 
wdght, equal to about twenty shillings of our present 
money. From this price it seems to have fallen gradually 
to two ounces of silrer, equal to about ten shillings of our 
present money, the price at which we find it estimated in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and at which it 
seems to have continued to be estimatea till about 1570. 

1850, being the 25th of Edward I£L was enacted wW 
is called. The Statute of Labourers. In the preamble it 
complains much of the insolence of servants, who midea- 
voured to raise their wages upon their masters. It there- 
fore ordains, that all servants and labourers should for tire 
future be contented with the same wages and liveries (live- 
ries in those times signified, not only cloaths, but provi- 
sions) which they had been accustomed to receive in tiie 
20th year of the king, and the four preceding years ; that 
upon this account their livery-wheat should nowhere be 
estimated higher than tenpence a bushel, and that it should 
jilways be in the option of the master to deliver them either 
vmeat or the money. Tenpence a bushel, therefore, 
1^ in 25th of Edward HE. been reckoned a very mo- 
di^te of wheat, since it required a particular statute 
^ oblige sSrvants to accept of it in exchange for their 
usual livery of provisions ; and it had beenreckofied a rea- 
sonable price ten years before that, or in the 16th year of 
&e king, toe term to whidi the statute refers. Biit m the 
lOto yeu: of Edward HI. tenpence contained about half-an- 
cunoe of silver. Tower-weight and was nearly equal to half- 
■rcrown of our present money. Four ounces of silver, 
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Tuwer>weiglit, therefore, equal to six shillings and eight- 
pence of we monej of those times, and to near twenty 
sUUings of that of the present, must have been reckoned a 
moderate price for the quarter of eight bushels. 

This statute is surely a better eTidenceof what was reck- 
oned in those times a moderate price of grain, than the 
prices of some particular years which hare generally been 
recorded by histormns and other writers on account of their 
extraordinary dearness or cheapness, and from which, there- 
fore, it is difficult to form any ju^ment concerning what 
may have been the ordinary price. There are. Insides, 
other reasons for believing that in the beginning of the 
fourteenth centu^, and for some time before, the common 
price of wheat was not less than four ounces of silver the 
quarter, and that of other grain in proportion. * 

1809, Balph de Born, prior of St. Augustine’s, Can- 
terbury, gave a feast upon his mstaUation day, of which 
WiUiam Thorn has preserved, not only the bill of fare, but 
the prices of many particulars. In that feast were con- 
sume, let, Fifty-thrm quarters of wheat, which cost nine- 
teen pounds, or seven shillings and twopence a quarter^ 
equal to about one-and-twenly shillings and sixpence of our 
present money; 2dly, Fifty-eight quarters of malt, which 
cost seventeen pounds ten shillings, or six shillings a 
quarter, equal to about eighteen stuUings of our present 
money; Sdly, Twenty quf^rs of oats, which cost four 
pounds, or four shillings a quarter, equal to about twelve 
shillings of our present money. The prices of malt and 
oats seem here to be higher than their ordinary proportion 
to the price of wheat. 

These prices are not recorded on account of their extra- 
ordinary dearness or cheapness, but are mentioned acci- 
dentally, as the prices actualljr paid for large quantities 
of grain consumed at a feast wmch was famous for its mag- 
nificence. * 

In 1262, being the Olst of Henry m. was revived an an- 
cient statute called, The Assize of Bread and Ale,” which, 
the kipg Says in the preamble, had been made in the times 
of his progenitors, sometime kings of England. .It is prO- 
l>ably, therefore, as old at least as the time of his gta^-^ 
father "Ssmiy 11,'and may have b^ as old as the conquest. 
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It Tsgalates t&e price of bread according as the prices of 
wheat oiBj happen to be, from one shilling to twenty shil- 
lings the quarter of the money of those times. But sta- 
tutes of tms Mnd are generally presumed to provide with 
equal care for all deviations from the middle price, for 
those below it as well as for those above it. Ten shillings, 
therefore,‘Contaming six ounces of silver, Tower-we%ht, and 
equal to about thirty shillings of our present money, must, 
upon this supposition, have been reckoned the mid^e price 
of the quarter of wheat when this statute was first enacted, 
and must have continued to be so in the 51st of Henry m. 
We cannot therefore be very wrong in supposing that the 
middle price was not less than one-third of the highest 
price at which this statute regulates the price of brei^, or 
than sil shillings and eightpence of the money of those 
times, containing four ounces of silver. Tower-weight. 

From these drSerent facts, therefore, we seem to have 
some reason to conclude, that about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and for a considerable time before, the 
average or ordinary price of the quarter of wheat was 
not supposed to be less than four ounces of silver. Tower- 
weight. 

From about the middle of the fourteenth to the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, what Was reckoned the rea- 
sonable and moderate, that is the ordinary or average price 
of wheat, seems to have sunk gradually to about one-half 
of this price; so as at last to have fallen to about two 
ounces of silver. Tower-weight, equal to about ten sMUings 
of our present money. It continued to be estimated attlw 
price till about 1570. 

In the household book of Henry, the fifth earl of North- 
umberland, drawn up in 1512, there are two different 
estimations of wheat. In one of them it is computed at six 
shillings and eightpenve the quarter, in the other at five 
shillings and^htpence only. In 1512, six shillings and 
eightpence contained only two ounces of silver,* Tower- 
weight, and were equal to about ten shillings of our present 
money. * ^ 

From the 25th of Edward m, to the beginning of *thei 
irign of Elizabeth, during the space of more than twe 
hundred years, six shillings and eightpence, it appears from 
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'geveral different ita^teB,1iad cenlmned to be ecnudeited 
as irbat is (^ed the moderate and reasonable, that is ^ 

, ordinaiy or average price of wheat. 13ie qnantitr of ^Tir, 
however, oontainA m that nominal sum was, during the 
coarse of this period, oontinoaUj dimiTiishiag, in oonse- 
nnenoe of some alterations which were made in flie o(^' 
But the increase of the value of silver had, it seems, so far 
compensated the diminution of the quantity of it oontau^d 
in the same nominal sum, that the legislature did not think 
it worth while to attend to this circumstance. 

Thus in 1486 it was enacted, that wheat might he ex- 
ported without a licence when the price was so low as six 
shillhigs and eightp^ce : and in 14n3 it was ena<4ed, that 
no wheat should be imported if the price was not above six 
shillhigs and eightpenoe the quarter. Ihe legislattire had 
imagined, that when the price was so low, there could be 
no inoonveniency in exportation, but that when it rose 
higher, it became prudent to allow of importation. Six 
shillings and eightpenoe, therefore, containing about the 
same quantity of silver as thirteen shillings and fourpenoe 
of our present money (one-third part less than the same 
nominal sum contained in the time of Edward III.) had in 
those times been considered as what is called the moderate 
and reasonable price of wheat. 

In 1554, by the 1st and 2d of Philip and Mary ; and in 
1558, by the let of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was 
in the same manner prohibited, whenever the price of the 
quarter should exceed six shillhigs and eightpenoe, whidi 
did not then contain two pennyworth more silver than the 
same nominal sum does at present. But it had Soon been 
found that to restrain the eiqportation of wheat till the 
price WM so ven low, was, in reality, to prdiihit it alto- 
gether. In 1562, therefore, by the 5th of Elizabeth, the 
exportation of wheat was allowed from certain poi^whod- 
ever the price of the quarter should not exceedtenshiflings, 
containing nearly the same quantity of silver as the luce 
' nominal sum does at present. This price had at this time, 
therefdze^ been considered as what is called the moderate 
aad*reas(mble price of wheat. It agrees nearty with the 
estimatioh oi the Eorthumberhsd book in 1512. 

That in Erance the average jHcioe of grun was, in tlm 
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tRaao Buuiaer, moidi lower in the end of the fifteenth end 
iMgiaBing o£ the sixteenth oentnzy, than in the two oen« 
preceding, has been observed both bj Mr. Dnpr^ de 
^ Manr^ and by the el^^t author of the Essay on the 
police of grain. Its price, during the same period, had 
probably sunk in the same manner through the greater 
part of .Europe. 

This rise in the value of silver, in proportion to that of 
ccnn, may either have been owing altogether to the increase 
of the demand for that metal, in consequence of increasii^ 
improvement and cultivation, the supply in the meantime 
omitinning the same as before : Or, the demand continuing 
the saqpe as before, it may have been owing altogether to 
the gr^ual diminution of the supply ; the ^ater part of 
the mines which were then known in the world, beingmudi 
ezhausted, and consequently the ezpence of working them 
much increased : or it may have b^ owing partly to the 
one and partly to the other of those two drcumstanoes. In 
the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the siiteenth oen> 
turies, the greater part of Europe was approaching towards 
a more setded form of government than it had enjoyed for 
several ages before. The increase of security woula natu* 
rally increase industry and improvement ; and the demand 
for the precious met^s, as well as for every other luxury 
and ornament, would naturally increase with the increase 
of riches. A greater annual produce would require a 
greater quantily of coin to drculate it; and a grwter 
number of rich people would require a gmter quantity of 
plate and other ornaments of silver. It is natural to sup* 
-pose too, that the greater part of the mines which then 
su{q>lied die European market with silver, might be a good 
dral exhausted, and have become more espensive in the 
working. They ha^ been wrought many of them from the 
time of the Bomans. 

It has besn the opinion, however, of the greater p^ of 
those who have written upon the prices of commodities in 
racient times, that, from the Conquest, perhaps from the 
invasum J'^us Cesar, till the discovery of the mines 

America^ de value of silver was continually diminishing. 
This opinion diey seem to have been led into, pardy by the 
-^bservatkms which they had ocoaeon to make upon the 
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(nKoes^botli of com and of 'some other parts of the rode 
produce of land ; and partly by the popular notion, that 
as the quantity of ^Ver naturaUy increases in ereiy coun- 
try 'with the increase of 'wealth, so its value diminishes as 
its quantity increases. 

In their observations upon the prices of com, three 
different drcnmstances seem frequently to have misled 
them. 

First, In ancient times almost aU rents 'were paid in 
kind ; in a certain quantity of com, cattle, poultry, do. It 
sometimes happened, however, tlmt the mdlom would 
stipulate, that he should be at liberty to demand of the 
tenant, either the annual payment in land, or a ^rtain 
sum of money instead of it. The price at which the pay- 
ment in kind was in this manner exchanged for a aertaw 
sum of money, is in Scotland called the conversion price. 
As the option is always in the landlord to take mther the 
substance or the price, it is necessary for the safety of the 
tenant, that the conversion price diould rather lie below 
than above the average market price. .In many places, 
accordingly, it is not much above one-half of tiiw price. 
Through the greater part of Scotland this custom still con- 
tinues 'with regard to poultry, and in some places with re- 
gard to cattle. It might probably have continued to take 
place too with r^rd to com, had not the institution of 
the public fiars put an end to it. These are annual valua- 
tions, according to the judgment of an assize, of the average 
price of all the different sorts of grain, and of all the diffe- 
rent qualities of eadi, according to the actual market price 
in every different county. This institution renders it 
sufficiently safe for the tenant, and mudi more convenient 
for the landlord, to convert, as they call it, tire com rent, 
rather at what should happen to be the price of the fiars 
of each year, than at any certain fixed price. But the 
writers who have collected the prices of com in ancient 
times, seem frequently to have mistaken what is called in 
Scotland the conversion price for the actual market price, 
l^eetweod acknowledms, upon one occasion, that he had 
made tius mistake. In he wrote his book, however, for a 
particular purpose, he does not think proper to make this 
acknbwled^ent tiU after trahsorilnng this conversioii price 
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tsfyem times. The jprioe is shilHiigs the qtuurter el 
<whieat. This sum m 1428, the jeax at whidi he 
^th it, oontsin^ Ihe same quantitj of silTer as sixteen 
ehinings of our present mone;^. But in 1562, the year at 
irhioh he ends mth it, it contained no more than the same 
nominal sum does at present. 

Secondly, They hare been misled by the slovenly manner 
in which some ancient statutes of assize had b^ some* 
times transcribed by la:^ copiers ; and sometimes, perhaps, 
actually composed by the legislature. 

The ancient statutes of assize seem to have begun always 
with determining what ought to be the price of bread and 
ale wl^ the price of wheat and barley were at the lowest, 
and t<Miave proceeded gradually to determine what it ought 
to be^accor^g as the prices of those two sorts of grain 
should gradually rise above this lowest price. But the 
tiranscribers of those statutes seem frequently to have 
thought it sufficient to copy the regulation as far as the 
three or four first and lowest prices ; saving in this manner 
their own labour, and judging, I suppose, that this was 
enough to show what proportion ought to be observed in 
all h^ber prices. 

Thus in the assize of bread and ale, of the Slst of 
Henry HE, the price of bread was regulated according to 
the different prices of wheat, from one shilling to twenty 
shilUiigB the quarter, of the money of those times. But in 
the manuscripts from which all the different editions of 
the statutes, preceding that of Hr. Buffhead, were printed, 
tiie copiers had never transcribed this regulation beyond 
&e price of twdve shillings. Several writers, therefore, 
being misled by this faulty transcription, very naturally 
concluded that the middle price, or six shillings the quar* 
tw, eqiutl to about eighteen shillings of our present money, 
was the ordinary or average price of wheat at that time. 

Hl the astute of Tumbrel and Pillory, enacted nearly 
about the same time, the price of ale is regulated piccording 
to every siiqpence rise in the price of barley, from two 
■biniugg to fouT shillings the quarter. That four shiliin^B, 
however, was not considered as the highest price to which 
barl^ might frequently rise in those times, and that th^ 
prices were only given as an example of the proportion 
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, E%di on^t fo 1)9 dbaerred .in all other prices, irfaethar 
higher or lovOT, ire^nay infer from the last words of tiie 
. statiite ; “ Et sio deinoeps cresoetur vel diminuetur per aek 
draiarios.’* The expression is very slovenly, bnt the mean* 
ing is plain enough; “That the price of ale is in this 
manner to be increased or diminished accordmg to eveiy 
sixpence rise or Ml in the price of barley.” In the com- 
position of this statute the legislature itself seems to have 
been as negligent as the copiers were in the transcription 
of the other. 

In an ancient manuscript of the Segiam Majestatem, an 
old Scotch law book, there is a statute of assize, in which 
the price of bread is regulated according to all the di^erent 
prices of wheat, from tenpence to three shillii^ the ^teh 
roll, equal to about half an English quarter. Three shil- 
lings ^toh, at the time when this assize is supposed to 
have been enacted, were equal to about nine shillings ster- 
ling o£ our present money. Mr. Euddiman seems * to con- 
dude from this, that three shillings was the highest joice 
to whidi wheat ever rose in those times, and that ten- 
pence, a shilling, or at most two shillii^, were the ordinary 
prices. Upon consulting the manuscript, however^ it ap- 
pears evidentlv, that all these prices ure only set down as 
enunples of the proportion which ought to be observed 
between the respective prices of wheat and bread." The 
last words of the statute are, “reliqua judicabis secundum 
prsBScripta habendo respectum ad pretium bladi.” “YoE 
‘HuU judge of the remaining cases according to what is 
above written having a respect to the price of com.” 

Tlurdly, They seem to Imve been misled too by the very 
low price at which wheat was sometames sdd in very 
andent times ; and to have imagined, that as its lowest 
poioe ^sas then much lower than in later times, its ordinary 
price must likewise have been much loxrer. They might 
have found, however, that in those andent times, ite hig^iest 
price was fully as mudi above, as its lowest price was 
bdow aiMhing that had ever bMn known in later timet. 
Thus m*l270, Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter' 
of whedi. HQhe ids is four pbun& sixteen shillings of ik»< 
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laoB^ {tf^thojie timos, equal to eight 

of that of the present ; the other is six poHads 
^dght sfaifliags, equal to nineteen poxmds four shilUngs of 
our present monej. No price can be found in the end of 
the fifteenth, or b^jinning (£ the sixteenth century, which 
approadies to the extravagance of these. IQie price of com, ' 
though at all times liable to variation, varies most in those 
turbulent and disorderly societies, in which the interrup- 
tion of all commerce and communication hinders the plenty 
of one part of the county from relieving the society of 
another. In the disorder^ state of England under the 
Plantagenets, who governed it from about the middle of the 
twelf^j^i, till towards the mid of the fifteenth century, (me 
district might be in plenty, while another at no great 
distance, by having its crop destroyed either some 
accident of the seasons, or by the incursion of some neigh- 
bouring baron, might be sufiering all the horrors of a 
famine ; and yet if the lands of some hostile lord were 
interposed-'between them, the one might not be able to give 
the least assistance to the other. Under the vigorous ad- 
ministratiou of the Tudors, who governed Engmnd during 
the latter part of the fifteenth, and through the whole ef 
the sixteenth century, no baron was powerful enough to 
dare to disturb the public security. 

The reader will ^d at the end of this chapter all the 
prices of wheat whi<ih have l^n collected by Fleetwood 
from 1202 to 1597, both inclusive, reduced to we money oft' 
the present times, and digested according to the order of 
time, into seven divisions of twelve years each. At the end 
of each divisicm too, he will find the average price of the 
twelv^ears of which it consists. In that long period of 
rime, Iieetwood has been able to collect the prices of no 
more than eighty years, so that four years are wanting to 
mahe out the last twelve years. I have added, therefore^, 
from the accounts Eton College, the prices 1598, 1599, 

IddO, and 1601. It is the only addition whicK I have 
made. The reader will see, that from the begin ning of the 
tiiirteenth, till after the middle of the sixteenth cenj^uiy, 
rim average price of each twelve years grows graduam 
lower and lower ; and that towards we end of the sixtemith 
omtnry it begins to rise again. Tim prices, indeed, which 

o ■ 
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MeetRood has been able to collect, seem to have been those 
ddedj which were zemarkable for extraoxdinaiy deanieM 
or cheapness ; and I do not pretend that anj very certain 
.'Conclnsion can be drawn from them. So fiur, however, as 
they prove anything at all, they confirm the account which 
1 have been endeavouring to give. I^leetwood himself, 
however, seems, with most other writers, to have believed, 
that during all this period the value of silver, in conse- 
ouence of its increasing abundance, was continually 
mminishing. The prices of com. which be himsdf luis 
collected, certainly do not agree with this opinion. They 
agree perfectly with that of Mr. Dnpr^ de St. Maur, and 
with that which I have been endeavouring to eiplein. 
Bishop Fleetwood and Mr. Dupri de St. Maur are ^e two 
authors who seem to have collected, with the greatest dili- 
gence and fidelity, the prices of things in ancient times. It 
is somewhat curious tl^t, thoi^h their opinions are so very 
different, their facts, so &r as they relate to the price of 
com at least, should coincide so very exactly. 

It is not, however, so much from the low price of com, as 
from that of some other parts of the rade produce of land, 
that the most judicious writers have inferred the great 
value of silver in those very ancient times. Com, it has 
been said, being a sort of man u facture, was, in those rode 
ages, much dearer in proportion than the greater part of 
other commodities ; it is meant, I suppose, than the greater 
part of unmanufactured commodities; such as cattle, 
poultry, game of all kinds, &c. That in those times of 
' poverty and barbarism these were proportionably much 
cheaper than com, is undoubtedly trae. But this cheap- 
ness was not the effect of the high value of silver, but of 
the low value of those commodities. It was not because 
silver would in such times pxuchase or represent a greater 
quantity of labour, but bemuse such commodities would 
purchase or rq>resent a mu^ smaller quantity than in 
times mmre opulence and improvement. Silver must 
. certainly be cheaper in Spanish America than in Europe ; 
in coimtiy where it is produced, than in the country to 
whidl it is broi^ht, ft the ea^noe of a long carriage both 
by and by sea, of a freight and an insurance. One- 
. and-twenty pence htdl^tenny sterling, however, w:e are told 
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by TJlloa, -was, not many years ago, at Bucmos Ayres, the 
^ce of an ox chosen from a herd of three or four hundred. 
Sixteen shillings sterling, we are told by Mr. Byron, was 
the price of a good horse in the capital of Cl^. In a 
country natural^ fertile, but of which the greater part 
is altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, game of all 
binds, as they can be acquired with a very small quan* 
tily of labour, so they will purdiase. or command but a very 
small quantity. The low money price for which they 
may be sold, is no proof that the real value of silver is 
tbere very high, but that the real value of those commodi- 
ties is very low. 

Labour, it must always be remonbered, and not any 
particular commodity, or set of commodities, is the real 
mealure of the value both of silver and of all other com- 
modities. 

But in countries almost waste, or but thinly inhabited, 
cattle, poultry, g^e of all kinds, Ac. as th^ are the spon- 
taneous productions of nature, so she frequently produces 
them in much greater quantities than the consumption of 
the inhabitants requires. In such a state of things the 
supply commonly exceeds the demand. In difEerent states 
of society, in different stages of improvement, therefore, 
such commodities will represent, or ro equivalent to, very 
different quantities of labour. 

In every state of society, in every stage of improvement, c 
com is the production of human industry. But the average 

I produce of every sort of industry is always suited, more or 
MS exactly, to the average consumption; the average 
supply to the average demand. In every different stage of 
improvement, besides, the raising of equal quantities of 
com in the same soil and dimate, will, at an average, re- 

a uire nearly equal quantities of labour; or, what comes to 
be same thing, the price of nearly equal quantities ; the 
continual increase of me productive powers of labour in an 
improved state of cultivation, being more or less oounter- 
baJanced by the continual increasing race of cattle, tiie 
prindpal instraments of agriculture. Upon all il^ae ac- 
counts, tiierefore, we may rest assured, t^t equal quanti- 
of com will, in every state of sodc^, in every stage of 
improvement, more nearly r^reseni^ or be eqmvalent to., 
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of labour, than equal qUaatitiea of ai^ 
oOber part of the rode produce of land. Com, aocordixig^, 
it has already been observed, is, inidl the different stipes 
of wealHi and improTement, a more accurate measura d 
^ue than any other conuno^iy or set of coUimodities. In 
all thoM different stai^es, therefore, vre can judge better d 
the real value of silver, by comparing it with com, tiian by 
comparing it with any .other commodify, or .set d com* 
modities. 

r Com, besides, or whatever else is the common and 
favourite vegetable food d the people, constitutes, in every 
civilized country, the principal part of the subsistence d 
the labourer. In consequence of the extension of agiricul- 
fyire, tiie land of ev^ country produces a much greater 
quantify of vegetable iban of animal food, and the labourer 
everywhere lives chiefly upon the wholesome food that is 
cheapest and most abundant. Butcher’s>meat, except in 
the most thriving countries, or where labour is most highly 
rewarded, makes but an insignificant part of his subsis* 
tence; poultry makes a still smaller part of it, and game 
no part of it. In France, and even m Scotland, where 
l&bour is somewhat better rewarded than m France, the 
labouring poor seldom eat bnt(dier’s-meat, except upon 
holidays, and other extraordinary occasions. The monfy 
price of labour, therefore, depends much more up<Hi tbe 
average money price of com, the subsistence of the labourer, 
than upon that of butcher’B«meat, or of any other part d 
the rade produce of land. The real value d gold and 
silver, therefore, the real quantify of labour which thfycan 
purchtuse or command, depends much more upon the quan* 
tify of com which they can purchase or .command, than 
upon that of butcher’s-meat, or any other part of the rude 
produce of land. 

Such slight observations, however, upon the prices either 
of com ogr d other cemmo^tieB, would not probably have 
misled so many intell^^t au^cnrs, had uey not been 
influenced, at the same time, by the popular noticm, that ia 
the quantify of silver natm^ly increases in every coimfyy 
with the increase of wealth, so its value diminishes as 
qunn^ty increases. Th^ notkn^ however, seeibs to be 
sltogeSiar groirndlesa. : 
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■ The qiittiiti^ of the precious metaJs may increase in any 
eountiy from two different causes : either, first, from the 
increaj^ abundance of the mines which supply it; or, 
secondly, from the increased wealth of the people, from the 
iacreasM produce of their annual labour. The first of 
these causes is no doubt necessarily connected with the- 
diminution of the ralue of the precious metals ; but the 
second is not. 

l^en more abundant mines are discoTered, a greater 
quantity of the precious metals is brought to market, and 
tue ^quantity of the necessaries and conreniencies of hfe' 
tor whidh they must be exchanged being the same as 
befoi;^ equal quantities of the metals must be exchanged 
for smaller quantities of commodities. So far, therefore, 
as the increase of the quantity of the precious metals in 
any country arises from the increased abundance of the 
mines, it is necessarily coimected with some diminution of 
their value. 

When, on the contrary, the wealth of any country in* 
creates, when the annual produce of its labour becomes 
gradually greater and greater, a greater quantity of coin 
becomes necessary in order to drcidate a greater quantity 
of commodities: and the people, as they can afford it, as 
they have more commodities to give for it, will naturally 
purchase a greater and a greater quantity of plate. The 
quantity of their coin will increase from necessity; the 
quantity of their plate from vanity and ostentation, or from 
^ same reason that the quantity of fine statues, pictures, 
pnd of every other luxury and curiosity, is likely to increase 
among them. But as statuaries and painters are not likely 
to be worse rewarded in times of wealth and proiroerity, 
;tiuui in times of poverty and dqtression, so gold and silver 
«re not likely to m worse paid for. 

The {nice of gold and silver, when the accidental dis*'^ 
qpyety of more abundant mines does not keq> it down, as 

naborally rises with the wealth of every countiyT so, what- 
ever be the state of the mines, it is at all times naturally 
higher in a ridi than in a poor country. Qold and silv«r, 
all other commodities, naturally seek the market Vhere 
.the bei^ price is given for them, and the best price is bom- 
■mooly given for everything in the country wm(fii.can best 
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afford it. Labour, it mtist be remembered, is tht ^timate 
{nice wMch is paid for eyerythii^, and in comrtrieB trbere 
labour is equally well rewarded, the money ]^rioe of labour 
will be in j^portion to that of the subaistenoe of the 
labourer. But gold and silver will naturally exchange for 
a s^ieater quantity of subsistence in a rich than in a poor 
country, in a country which abounds with subsistence, than 
in one whi<di is but indifferently supplied with it. If the 
two countries are at a great distance, the difference may be 
very great ; because though the metals naturally fly from 
the worse to the better market, yet it may be difGlcult to 
transport them in such quantities as to bring their price 
nearly to a level in both. If the countries are hear, the 
difference will be smaller, and may sometimes be scarce 
perceptible ; because in this case the transportation be 

easy. China is a much richer country than any part of 
Europe, and the difference between the price of subsistence 
in Cluna and in Europe is very great. lUce in China is 
much cheaper than wheat is anywhere in Europe. Eng> 
land is a much richer country than Scotland; but the 
difference between the money price of com in those two 
countries is much smaller, and is but just perceptible. In 
proportion to the quantity of measure, Scotch com gene* 
rally appears to be a good deal ch^per than English ; but 
in proportion to its quality, it is cert^ly somew^t dearer. 
Scotland receives aLnost every year very large supplies 
from England, and every commodity must commonly be 
somewhat dearer in the country to which it is brought than 
in that from which it comes. Englidi com, therefore, must 
be dearer in Scotland than in England, and yet in proper* 
tion to its quality, or to the quantity and gobdness of tire 
flour or meal wmch can be i^e from it, it cannot com* 
monly be sold higher there than the Scotch com whidi 
comes to market in competition -mth- it. 

!nie difference between the money price of labour in 
China and in Europ^ is still greater tiian that betwe^ the 
money price of subsistence ; bemuse the real recompenoe 
of laj^ur is higher in Europe tlmn^m China, the greater 
part of Europe beiii^ in iur improving state, wl^ C&hta 
seems to be stanic&ig sti^ l^e money price of Uiboor is 
lower ih Sccdiland tl^ in England because the real re* 
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<^penel^ labour is much lower; Scotland, though a4- 
Tancing to greater wealth, adTanoes much more slowly than 
Bngland. ITIie frequmi< 7 ^ of emigration from Scotland, 
and tiie iftrily of it from England, sufficiently prove that 
tiie demand for labour is very different in the two conn* 
tries. The proportion between the real recompence of 
labour in different countries, it must be remembered, is 
naturally regulated, not by their actual wealth or poverty, 
but by their advancing, stationary, or declining condition. 

Gktld and silver, as they ore naturally of the greatest 
value among the richest, so they are naturally of the least 
value among the poorest nations. Among savages, the 
poorept of all nations, they are of scarce any value. 

In great towns com is always dearer than in remote 
parts>of the country. This, however, is the effect, not of 
tile real cheapness of silver, but of the real dearness of 
com. It does not cost less labour to bring silver to the 
great town than to the remote parts of the country ; but it 
costs a great deal more to bring coiln. 

In some very rich and commercial countries, such as 
Holland and the territory of Genoa, com is dear for the 
same reason that it is dear in g^t towns. They do not 
produce enough to nnt.intA.iTi their inhabitants. They are 
ridi in the industry and skill of their artificers and manu- 
facturers ; in every sort of machinery whidi can facilitate 
and abri^e labour; in shipping, and in all the other 
instruments and means of carriage and commerce: but 
they are poor in com, which, as it must be brought to 
them from distant coimtries, must, by on addition to its 
price, pay for the carriage from those countries. It does 
not cost less labour to bring rilver to Amsterdam than to 
Bantzick; but it costs a great deal more to brinjg corn. 
TSie real cost of silver must be nearly the same in both 
places ; but that of com must be very Afferent. Diminish 
the reid op^ence either of Holland or of the territozy of 
Genoa, while the number of their inhaintants rmnains the 
oamO : diminish their power of supplying themselves frmn 
distant countries ; and the price <ff com, instead of sink^ 
with that diminution in the quantity of their silver, 'whiw 
must necessarily accompany this declension either as its 
cause or as its effect, will rise to the price of a famine. 
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yOceD we ate in want of neoesaariea, we must uuiii with atf 
of which Ihe valiie, m it riaes in tmea -of 
o^nknoe and ■pteBpentj, ao it ainhain timea of porerfyand’ 
ichatreaa. Itiaotherwiaewithneoeaaariea. Their rral pricey 
the qnantil^ of labour whidi th^ can pnrchaae or com- 
mand, naea in timea of poverty and distreaa, and ainka in 
timea of opulence and {^oaperity, which are alwa^ timea 
of great abundance ; for th^ could not otherwiae M timea 
^ opulence and proaperily. Oom ia a necesaary, ailver ia 
o nly a auperfluily. 

vinbateyer, therefore, nmy have been the increaae in the 
quantity of the piedoua metala, which, during the period 
between the mid^ of the fourteenth and that of the aiz- 
teenth century, aroae from the increaae of wealth and im- 
provement, it could have no tendeni^ to diminish *their 
value either in Great Britain, or in any other part of 
Europe. If those who have collected the prices of thinga 
in ancient times, therefore, had, during tiiis period, no 
reason to infer the diminution of the value of silver, ^m 
any observations which they had made upon the prices 
eimer of com or of other commodities, they had stiJl leas 
reason to infer it from any supposed increase of wealth and 
improvmnent. 


Snooim Fbeiod. 

But how various soever may have been the opinions of 
the learned concern^ the progreaa tiie value of silvmr 
during the first period, they ate unanimous concerning it 
during the second. 

From about 1570 to about 1640, during a period of 
about seventy years; the variation in the pnqiortion between 
the value of silver and that of com, held a quite oppoatte 
course. Silver sunk in its real value, or would rachaxge 
fiw a irinaller quantity of labour, tiian before f and com 
rose in its nominal and instead of bong commonly 
sold fmr about twn ounoea of silver the quarto, or al^ut 
ten ihilKi^ of our pwaen t money, came to be aoldfor ail 
and efj^ onnoea'of stiver tbe quarto, or about thirly and 
fo^ ahillirga of ooar p waa n t money. ~ 

1m diaooveiy of the ritoiidant mines of Ametioa. aectea 
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to JiaTO tHeeii tbo sole^caiue of tliiB diminution in the Tulue 
^ nQyer in j^rc^rtion to that of oom. Sb is accounted for 
MOtodiBglT m the same manner bj ereiybody ; and there 
never has been any dispute either about the fact, or about 
t^ cause of it. The gp^ter part of Europe was, during 
this period, advandng in industry and improvement, and 
the oesnand for silver must ccmsequeiitly have been increas* 
ing. But the increase of the supply had, it seems, so far 
eneeded that of the demand, that the value of that metal 
surdc considerably. The discovery of the mines of America, 
it is to be observed, does not seem to have had any very 
sensible effect upon the prices of things in England till 
after ^570 ; though even uie mines of Potosi had been dis> 
ooyer^ more than twenty years before. 

From 1595 to 1620, both inclusive, the averagejmce of 
the quarter of nine bushels of the best wheat at Windsor 
market, appears from the accoimts of Eton College, to have 
leen ^2 1«. 6d. From this sum, neglecting ^e frac- 
tion, and deducting a ninth, or 4«. 7d, J-, the price of the 
quarter of eight bushels comes out to nave been ^1 16s. 
lOd. And from this sum, n^lectmg likewise the frac- 
tion, and deducting a ninth, or 4s. Id. ^ for the difference 
between the price of the best wheat and that of the middle 
wheat, the price of the middle wheat comes out to have 
been about ^1 12s. 8d. f, or about six ounces and one- 
third of an ounce of silver. 

From 1621 to 1636, both inclusive, the average price of 
the same measure of the best wheat at the same market, 
appears, from the same accounts, to have been j 62 10s. ; 
f rmn wUch, making the like deductions as in the foregoing 
case, the average price of the quarter of eight bushels of 
middle wheat comes out to have been XI 19s. 6d. or about 
seven ounces and two-thirds of an ounce of silver. 


Third Fbbiod. * 

^ Between 1680 imd 1640, or about 1686, the effect of the 
#Kovery of the mines of America iu reducing the vahie o^ 
ddver, iq[q)ear8 to have been completed, and the value ibi 
.1^ metaJ seems never to have sunk lower in proportion to 
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tiiAt com than it was about that time. It sea&s to 
bare lisen somewhat in the course of the present centniy, * 
and it had probably begun to do so even some time be&xe 
the end of we last. 

From 1687 to 1700, both indusiTe, being the sixfy'four 
last years of the last century, the average price of the 
quarter of nine bushels of the best wheat at 'Windsor 
market, appears, from the same accounts, to have been 
i62 11«. Od. 4- ; whidi is only Is. Od. j- dearer than it had 
been during the sixteen years before. But in the courso 
of these sixty-four years there happened two events which 
must have produced a much greater scarcity of com than 
what the course of the seasons would otherwise hav% occa- 
sioned, and which, therefore, without supposing any further 
reduction in the value of ^ver, will mudi more thSn ac- 
count for this very small enhancement of price. 

The first of these events was the civil war, which, by dis- 
couraging tillage and interrupting commerce, must have 
raised the price of com much above what the course of the 
seasons would otherwise have occasioned. It must have 
had this effect more or less at all the different markets in 
the kingdom, but particularly at those in the neighbour- 
hood Of London, which require to be supplied from the 
greatest distance. In 1648, accordingly, the price of the 
best wheat at Windsor market, appears, from the same ac- 
counts, to have been £4 Ss. and in 1649 to have been £4 
the quarter of nine bushels. The excess of those two 
years above £2 10s. (the average price of the sixteen years 
preceding 1687) is J63 Ss. ; whidi, divided among the sixty- 
four last years of the last century, will alone very nearly 
account for that small enhancement of price which seems 
to have taken place in them. These, however, though the 
h^hest, are by no means the only high prices whidi seem 
to have been occasioned by the avil wars. 

The second event was we boiwty upon the*exportation 
of com, granted in 1688. The bounty, it has been thought 
by many people, by enoouragiug tillage, may, in a long 
oour§e ox years, have occasionM a greater abundance, and 
oonsequmtly a greater cheapness of com in the hmo^ 
market, than what would otherwise have taken place thera 
How far the bounty oonH produce tide effect at any time^ 
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1 shall examine hereafter ; I shall only obserre at present, 
that between 1688 and 1700, it had not time to produce 
any such affect. During this short period its only effect 
must have been, by encouraging the exportation of the sor* 
plus produce of erezy year, and thereby hindering Ihe 
abundance of one year mm compeusatiz^ the scardfy of ' 
another, to raise the price in the home-market. The scar- 
city which ptevailed in England from 1698 to 1699, both 
indusive, though no doubt principally owing to the bad- 
ness of the seasons, and, therefore, extending through a 
considerable part of Europe, must have been somewhat 
enhanced by the bounty. Li 1699, accordingly, the further, 
exportation of com was prohibited for nine months. 

l^ere was a third event which occurred in the course of 
the sdbie period, and which, though it cozild not occasimi 
aiiy scarcity of com, nor, perhaps, any augmentation in the 
real quantity of silver which was usually paid for it, must 
necessarily Wve occasioned some augmentation in the no- 
Tninal sum. This event was the great debasement of the 
silver coin, by clipping and wearing. This evil had begun 
in the reign of Charles n. and had gone on continually in- 
creasing till 1695; at which time, as we may learn from 
Mr. Lowndes, the current silver coin was, at an average, 
near five-and-twenty per cent, below its standard value. 
But the nominal sum which constitutes the market-price 
of every commodity is necessarily r^ulated, not so mudi 
by the quantity of silver, which, accor^ng to the standard^ 
ought to be contained in it, as by that which, it is found by 
dcperience, actually is contained in it. This nominal stun, 
therefore, is necessarily higher when the coin is much de- 
based by clipping and wearing, than when near to its stan- 
dard value. 

In the course of the present century, the silver coin has 
not at any time been more below its ^ndard weight than 
H is at preliant. But though very much defaced, its value 
has been kept up by that of the gold coin for ifhich it ii 
exchanged. For though before the late recoinage, the gold 
coin was a good deal d^ff^ced too, it was less so thi^ the 
■ffver. In 1695, on &e contrary, the value of the silver 
coin was not kept up by the gold coin ; a guinea then oomr 
monly exduu^ing for thirty shillings, of the worn and oEpt 
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.olrer. Beforis tlie lata reooinage of the gold, the piioe ol 
(^yer Irallion ms seldom ^her than .fiye shilHngs and 
aerodpenoe on ounce, whndi is but fivepeBce above the mint 
joioe. But in 1695, the common price of silyer bullion ms 
shillings and fivq>enoe an ounce,* which is fifieenpence 
sboye the mint price. Even before the late reooinage of 
the gold, therefore, the coin, gold and silveir together, when 
compared with ^ver bullion, was not supposed to be more 
than eight per cent, below its standard value. In 1695, 
on the contrarj, it had been supposed to be near five-aad* 
twenty per cent, below that value. But in the beginning 
of the present century, that is, immediately after the great 
r^inage in !Qng William’s time, the greater parted the 
current silver coin must have been still nearer to its stan> 
dord weight than it is at present. . In the course Of the 
present century too there has been no great public cala- 
mily, such as me civil war, which could either discourage 
tillage, or interrupt the interior commerce of the country. 
And though the TOunty which has taken place through tiae 
greater part of this century, must always raise the price of 
com somewhat higher thw it otherwise would be in the 
actual state of tillage ; yet as, in the course of this century, 
tiie bounty has had fulltime to produce all the good effects 
commonly imputed to it, to encourage tillage, and thereby 
to increase the quantity of com in the home market, it may, 
upon the principles of a system which I shall eiplain and 
examine hereafter, be supposedto have done something to 
lower the price of that commodity the one way, as weu os 
to raise it the other. It is by many people supposed to 
have done more. In the sixty-four years of the present 
century, accordingly, the average price of the quurter of 
nine bushels of the test wheat at Windsor mark^, aroe>r8, 
by the accounts of Eton College, to have been te. od. ||> 

wfaidi is'about ten shillings and rixpenee, or more tte" 
five-and-twenty per cmt. ch^mr than it 1^ temi during 
the sixi/-fourkst years of the last century; andaboutnine 
idiillings and sixpence dieaper than it had been during the 
aixt^ years preceding 1686, when the discovery (ff ti» 
ahundHDd ntinei Amerifla may be supposed to have pee* 

^ LswaM’s SMiy on tte Shw p. es. 
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its fall effect ; end about one shilbng cheaper tTimi 
k had been in the twentj-aix years preceding 1620, before 
that discoTery can well be supposed to hare produced its 
full effect. According to this account, the aToroge price of 
middle wheat, during these sizty>foar first years of the 
present cental^, comes out to haye been about thirty>twO' 
shfllings the quarter of eight bushels. 

. The yalue of silver, therefore, seems to have risen some* 
what in proportion to that of com during the course of the 
present century, and it had probably begun to do so even 
some time before the end of the last. 

In 1687, tihe price of the quarter of nine bushels of the 
best Theat at Windsor market was ^1 5«, 2d. the lowest 
price at which it had ever been from 1595. 

. ^4688, Mr. Gregory hong, a man himous for his know* 

. ledge in matters of this kind, estimated the average price 
of wheat in years of moderate plenty to be to the grower 
8s. 6d. the bushel, or eight>and*twenty shillings the quarter. 
I^e grower’s price I understand to be the some, with what 
is sometimes ^led the contract price, or the price at which 
a &rmer contracts for a certain number of years to deliver 
a certain quantity of corn to a dealer. As a contract of 
kind saves the farmer the expence rad trouble of mar- 
keting, the contract price is generally lower than what is 
supposed to' be the average market price. Mr. Eing had 
judged eight-and-tweniy shillings the quarter to be at that 
time the ordinary contniirt price in years of moderate plenty. 
BefCre the scarcity occasioned by the late extraordinary 
course of bad seasons, it was, I have been assured, the or* 
dinary contract price in all common years. 

In 1688 was granted the parliamentary bounty upon the 
^KtrtatioB com. The country gentlemen, wlto thm 
composed a still greater proportion of the l^slature thaw 
^ey do at present, had felt that the money prme of com 
was faUmgi The bounty was an expedient to raise it orti* 
fidalfy to ^ high price at which it had frequently bem 
sold in the times of Charles L and IL It was to takeplaoe^ 
thoefore, till wheat was so high as forty-eight shillings 
-the-cKfaster ; ^t is, twenty shSlings, or fths deu^tl^ - 
Mr. King , had in that very year estimatM the growls 
price to be in times of moderate plenty. If his calmlatiohs 
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, dsserro any part of the reputation which th^ have obtain^ 
retj unirerBally, eight«nd-forty shillings the quarter was 
a price which, without some such expedient as &e bounly, 
oonld not at that time be expected, except in years of edsBr 
ordinary scardty. But the government of King William 
was not then fully settled. It was in no condition to refuse 
anything to the country gentlemen, from whom it was at 
that very time soliciting the first establishment of the 
annual land>tax. 

The value of silver, therefore, in proportion to that of 
com, had probably risen somewhat before the end of the 
last century; and it seems to have continued to do so 
during the course of the greater part of the present ; though 
the necessary operation of the Irairnty must have hindered 
that rise from being so sensible as it otherwise would have 
been in the actual state of tillage. 

In plentiful years the bountv, by occasionm^ an extra* 
ordinary exportation, necessarily raises the price of com 
above what it otherwise would be in those years. To en- 
courage tillage, by keeping bp the price of com even in the 
most plentiful years, was the avowed end of the institutioii. 

In years of great scarcity, indeed, the bounty has gene- 
rally been suspended. It must, however, have had some 
effect upon the prices of many of those years. By the ex- 
traordinary exportation whidi it occasions in years of 
plenty, it must frequently hinder the plenty of one year 
from compensating the scard^of another. 

Both in years of plenty and in years of ocardty, there- 
fore, the bounty raises the price of com above* what it 
naturally would be in the actual state of tillage. If, during 
the sixty-f oxu: first years of the present century, therefore, 
the average price has been lower than during the sixty-f^ 
last years of the last century, it pust, in the same state of 
tillage, have been much more so, had it not been for tins 
operation of the bounty. » 

But without the bounty, it may be eaid, the state of. 
tiUage would not have been the same. W^t may We 
been the effects of tiiis institution upon the agricnltnre of 
the booptry, I shall endeavour to explaiu heretffter, wheh I 
teme to treat partioulady of bounties. I shall only dbr 
■ serve at present, that th» rise in the value of nlveri in 
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BroWHrtioB to tliat of com, has not been peculiar 'to Eng^ 
win. It has been obserr^ to hare taken place in Fnmoe 
during the same period, and nearly in the same propoirion . 
too, by three very faithfol, diligent, and laborious ootlectors 
«f the prices of com, Mr. Dupr^ de St. Maur, Mr. Mes- 
sance, and the author of the Essay on the police of gram.- 
Butin Erance, till 1764, the exportation of grain was by 
law prohibited; and it is somewhat difficult to suppose, 
that nearly the same diminution of price which took place 
in one country, notwithstanding tms prohibiti<m, sheuld 
in another be owing to tibe extraordinary encouragement 
given to exportation. 

It srould be more proper, perhaps, to consider this varia- 
tion in riie average money price of com as the effect rather 
of s<Ane ^ndual rise in the real value of silver in the 
European market, than of any fall in the real average 
value of com. Com, it has aneady been observed, is at 
distant periods of time a more accurate measure of value 
than either silver, or perhaps any other commodity. When, 
after the discovery of the abundant mines of America, com 
rose to three and four times its former mon^ price, this 
change was universally asmbed, not to anyriro in the real 
value of com, but to a fall in the real value of ailvw. If 
during the rixty-four first years of the present century, 
therefcyre, the average money price of com has fallen some* 
what Mow what it had been during the greater part of the 
last century, we should in the same manner impute this 
change, not to any fall in the real value of com, but to 
some rise in the real value of silver in the European market. 

The high price of com during these ten or twelve years 
past, indeed, has occasioned a suspicion that the real value 
Gt silver still continues to fall in the European market. 
This h4;h price of com, however, seems evidently to have 
been 'the effect of the extraordinary un&vourableness of the 
seasons, and ought therefore to be regarded, not as a im- 
manent, but as a transitory and oocasiomd event, llie 
seasons for these ten or twelve years past have been un- 
&vourable through the greater part of Europe ; and the 
disorders of Poland have very mudi increased the scarcity 
in all those countries, which, in dear years, used to lie 
sui^lied from that market. So long a course of bad sea- 
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tkoQgli not ft Teiy common event, ia by no means ft 
singalar one; and whoever has enquired mndi hito the 
history of the prices of com in former times, wiU be at no 
loss to recollect several other examples of the same tdnd^ 
Ten years of extraoidiiuuy scarcily, bemdes, are not more 
wondf^ul than ten years of extraordinary plenty. !n»' 
low p^ of com from 1 741 to 1 750, both inclusive, may very 
well be set in opposition to its high price during tfacM last 
eight or ten years. From 1741 to 1750, the average price of 
the quarter of nine bushels of the best wheat at Windsor 
market, it appears from the accounts of Eton College, was 
only .£1 18«. 9d. which is nearly 6$. 3d. below the aven^ 
price of ' the sixty<fouf first years of the present century. 
The.average price of the quarter of eight bushels of middle 
wheat,' comes out, according to this account, to havtfbeen 
during these ten years, only jSI 6s. 8(2. 

Between 1741 and 1750, however, the boimty must have 
hindered the price of corn from f al^g so low in the home 
market as it naturally would have done. During thes^ten 
years the quantity of all sorts of grain exported, it appears 
from the custom-house books, amounted to no less than 
eight milHons twenty-nine thousand one hundred and fifty* 
six quarters one bushel. The boimty paid for this amount^ 
to ^61,514,962 17s. 4|(2. In 1749 accordingly, Mr. Btfbam, 
at that time prime minister, observed to the B^use oi 
Commons, that for the three years preceding, a very extra- 
ordinary sum had been paid as bounty for ^ .exportation 
a£ com. He had good reason to make this observation, 
and in the following year he might hare had still better. In 
that angle year the bounty paid amounted to no less than 
j6824,176 IDs. 6(2.' It is unnecessary to observe how mdch. 
this forced exportation must have raised the price of cbm 
above what itotherwise would hare been in the bomemarket. 

At the end of the accounts annraed to this chapter the 
r^er frill find the particular account of thos^t^ years 
seb^ted'from the rest. Be will find there too the pa^; 
ciuar account of the preoedingten years, of wM(ih tfaeaverage 
is hkewise below, though not so mu(h below, thenenem 
ftvttftliei^ the: six^-lonr first ye^ thecentuiy. ^eyeai 

^ TmetSd. 
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HiO^er* was a year ol extraordinary soaroily. These 
years preceding 1750, may very be setin <^po> 
ntipn to the twenty preceding 1770. As the former were a 
gp6d deal below the general average of the century, notwith- 
standing the intervention of one or two dear years ; so the 
latter haye been a gcK)d desd above it, notwithstanding the 
interveni^on of one or two cheap ones, of 1 759, for example, 
if the former have not been as mneh below the genml aver- 
age, as the latter have bemi above it, we ought probably to 
impute it to the bounty. The change has eviaentiy been 
too sudden to be ascribed to any change in the value of 
silver, wUch is always slow and gradual The suddenness 
of the effect can be accounted for only by a cause which can 
operate suddoily, the accidental variatibn of the seasons. 

Th^ money price of labour in Great Britain has, indeed, 
risen aiuing the course of the present century. This, how- 
ever, seems to be the effect, not so much of any diminution 
in the value of sUver in the European market, as of an in- 
crease in the demand for labour in Great Britain, arising 
from the great, and almost universal prosperity of the 
country. In France, a country not altogether so prosperous, 
the rnoney price of labour has, since the middle of the 
last century, been observed to sink gradually with the 
average money price of com. Both in the 1^ century 
and in the present, the day-wa^s of common labour are 
tiiare said to have been pretty uniformly about the twentieth 
part of the average price of the septier of wheat, a measure 
whidi contains a little more than four 'Winchester bushels. 
Ih Great Britain the real recompence of labour, it has 
ahready been shown, the real quantities of the necessaries 
aM oonveniendes of life which are given to the labourer, 
has imneased considerably during the course of the present 
century. The rise in its mon^ price seems to have been 
the diect, not of any diminution of the value of silver in 
1^ gener^ market of Europe, but of a rise in the zeal 
iabnur in the particular mai^et of Great Britain, 
p^finK to the peenliarlyhappy circumstances of the country. 

'For abme none after the nrst discovery of America, silver 
wt^ continue to sen at its former, or not niudi beUnr its 
isriner price. The profits of mining would for some time 
he very great* and much above thmr natural rate. Those 
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• ^riio hnjtoited tbat metal into Europe, hotrorer, would eoon 
flddiimt tile whole Mmiml jmmxtation ooold not be die* 
posed of at tins h^h price, ^ver would gradually .ex- 
change for a smaller and a smallor quantity of goods. Its 
price would sink gradually lower and lower till it fell to its 
natural price ; or to what was just sufficient to pay, accord- 
ing to tneir natural rates, the wages of the labour, the 
profits of the stoi^, and the rent of the land, which must 
be paid in order to bring it &om the mine to the market. 
In the greater part of the silver mines of Peru, the tax of 
the king of Spain, amounting to a tenth of tiie gross pro- 
duce, eats up, it has already been observed, the whole rent 
of the land. This tax was originally a half ; it sooi^after- 
wards fell to a third, then to a fifth, and at last to a tenth, 
at which rate it still continues. In the greater part«of the 
stiver mines of Peru, this, it seems, is all that remains, 
after repladng the stock of the undertaker of the work, to- 
gether with its ordinary profits ; and it seems to be univer- 
sally acknowledged that these profits, which were once 
very high, are now as low as they can well be, consistently 
wiln carrying on thmr works. 

The tax of the king of Spain was reduced to a fifth of the 
registered silver in 1504,' one-and-forty years before 1545, 
the date of tiie discovery of the mines of PotosL In the 
course of ninety years, or before 1636, tiiese mines, tiie 
moat fertile in all America, had time sufficient to produce 
their full effect, or to reduce the value of stiver in the 
European market u low ae it could well fell, while it con- 
tinued to pay this tax to the king of Spain. Ninety years 
is time sufficient to reduce any commouiy, of whitm there 
is no monopoly, to its natural price, or to the lowest price 
at which, while it pays a particular tax, it can continue to 
be sold for any considerable time t(^ether. 

The price of silver in the European market might perhaps 
have Mien still lower, and it might have become necessary 
oitiier t(f reduce the tax upon it, not only to one-tenth, as 
in 1736, but to- one-twentieth, in the same maimer as that 
upon |;old, or to give up working the greater part of the 
AmStmsn mmes which are now wroi^ht. The gr^iial 

-> SMorauio, voL ii. 
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increase of tbe demand for diver, or the gradnal enlarge* 
ment of the market for the produce of the silver mines of 
America, is probably the cause whicb has prevent^ this 
from happening, and which has not only kept up the value 
of silver in the European market, W has perhaps even 
msed it somewhat higher than it was about the middle of 
the last century. 

Since the first discovery of America, the market for the 
produce of its silver mines has been growing gradua^y 
more and more extensive. 

First, The market of Europe has become gradually more 
and more, extensive. Since the discovery of America, the 
greattr part of Europe has been much improved. England, 
Solland, France, and Germany ; even Sw^en, Denmark, 
and i^ussia, have all advanced considerably bothinagricul* 
ture and in manufactures. Italy seems not to have gone 
backwards. The fall of Italy preceded the conquest of 
Peru. Since that time it seems rather to have recovered a 
little. Spain and Portugal, indeed, are supposed to have 
gone backwards. Portu^, however, is but a very smaU 
part of Europe, and the declension Of Spain ienot, perhaps, 
so great as is commonly imagined. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, Spain iras a very poor country, even 
in comparison with iVance, which has been so much im* 
proved since that time. It was the well-known remark of 
the Emperor Oharles Y. who had travelled so frequently 
through both countries, that everything abounded in 
France, but that everything was wanting in Spain. The 
increasing produce of the agriculture and maniu^ures of 
Europe must necessarily have required a gradual increase 
in the quantity of silver coin to circulate it; and the in- 
breasmg number of wealthy individuals must hure required 
&e like increase in the quantity of their plate and other 
ornaments of silver. 

Secondly, America is itself a new market for th| produce 
d! its own i^ver mines ; and as its advances in agriMture, 
industry, and population, are much more rapid than those 
of the most thriving countries in Eur^, its demaid^nust 
increase much more rapidly. The English colonies are 
altogether a new market, which partly for coin and partly 
for plate, requires a continually augmontiog supply <n 
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itemaad before, ^e greater part too of the Spaoiah am 
Portugueae ooloaiea are altd^ether new marketa. Ketr 
Oranam, the Tticatan, Paragqaj, and the Brazila were.bor' 
fore diacorer^ by the Europeana, inhabited by aaTage- 
iuttiOna, who had neither arts nor agric^ture. Aoonaider- 
able degree of both has now been introduced into all of 
th^. Even Eiexico and Pern, though they cannot be con- 
sidered as altogether new markets, are certainly much 
more extensive ones than they ever were before. After all 
the wonderful tales which have been published concerning 
the splendid state of those countries in ancient times, who- 
ever reads, with any degree of sober judgment, the history 
ot their first discovery and conquest, will evidently discern 
that, in arts, a^culture, and commerce, thmr inhabitants 
were much more ignorant than the Tartars of the Ukraine 
are at present. Even the Peruvians, the more civilized 
. nation of the two, though they made use of gold and silver, 
as ornaments, had no coined money of any kind. Th^ 
whole commerce was carried on by barter, and there was 
accordingly scarce any division of labour among thenu 
Those who cultivated the groimd were obliged to build 
their own houses, to make their pwn household furniture, 
their own clothes, shoes, and instruments of agriculture. 
The few artii^re among them ate said to have been all 
maintained by the sovereign, the nobles, and the priests, 
and were probably their servants or slaves. All the andent 
arts of Mexico and Peru have never furnished one single 
manufacture to Europe. The Spanish armies, though they 
scarce ever exceeded five hundred men, and frequently dm 
. not amount to half that number, found almost eyeryvheee 
great difficulty in procuring subsistence. The - mminee 
which they are said to have occasioned almost wherever 
Ihey went, in countpes too which at the same time luw 
lepreaen^as very populous aadweU-cnltivate^ufficienfl^ 
demonstfate that the story of ^ds populousness and hi ffl 
. euMvation is in a great metwmte mbulous. The %amii^ 
coloq^ are und« a goveraiaaent in many respeets leips 
, Aavouidde to r^ouha^ iinproymnent, and populatH^ 
than odbii^ They Seem, howef^,io 

be advanctug jm au^ j^yiae more rapidly tidui 
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the gr^.ahtuidiuioe and cheapness of land, acnoamslanoe 
conuhon to all hew colonies, is, it seems, so great an advan- 
tage as to com^^ensate many ^ects in. dvil govemmcmt. 
Ib^ier, who Tinted Peru in 1718, represents Tiinm. iis con- 
taining .between twenty-fire and twenty-eight thousand in- 
hahiteiiktB' UUoa, who resided in the same coimtry between 
1740 ai^ 1746, represents it as containing more than fifty 
thousand. The difference in their accounts of the popu- 
ionsness of several other principal towns in Chili and Peru 
is nearly the same ; and as -there seems to be no reason to 
doubt of the good information of either, it marks an in- 
creasy which is^ scarce inferior to that of the English 
cdlomes. America, therefore, is a new market for the pro- 
duce sf its own silver mines, of which the demand must in- 
crease much more r.-.pidly than that of the most thriving 
country in Europe. 

thirdly. The East Indies is another market for the pro- 
duce of the silver mines of America, and a market which, 
from the time of the first discovery of those mines, has 
been continually taking off a greater and a greater quan- 
tity of silver. Since that time, the direct trade between 
America and the East Indies, wMch is carried on by means 
of tiie Acapulco ships, has been continually augmenting, 
and the indirect intercourse by thf way of Europe has 
been augmenting in a still greater proportion. Daring the 
sixteeath century, the Portuguese were the only Eur<q)ean 
ioation who carried on any reg^dar trade to the East Indies, 
la the last years x>f that century the Dutch began to en- 
croach upon this monopoly, and in a few years expelled 
them from their principal settlements in India. Daring 
the greater part of the last century, those two nations 
<^vided the most considerable part of the East India trade 
b^een them ; the trade of the Dutch continaally aug- 
menting in a still greater proportion than that of the Por- 
tnguese decliiied, The ij^hsh and Erench carried on 
some tra^ with India in the last century, but it has been 
greatlj augmented in the course of the present. The East 
jjgodto t^ of the -Swedes .and Danes b^n in tiie course 
rdf w mwswt centmw. Even the Hfusoovites^ now trade 
legniai^ with China by a sbrt of caravans which go over 
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.hiid Iberia and Tartarj to Pekin. iHxe East 

India trade of all Hiese nations, if we except tibat of ilte 
Prendri which the last war had well ni|;h a nni h i lated, has 
been almost continnally augmenting. The increasing con* 
sumption of East India goods in Europe, is, it seems, so 
great, as to afford a gradual increase of employment to 
them all. Tea, for example, was a drug very uttle used in 
Europe before the middle of the last century. At present 
the value of the tea annually imported by the English 
East India Company, for the use of their own countrymen, 
amounts to more than a million and a half a year; and 
even this is not enough; a great deal more being con> 
stantly smuggled into the country from the ports of^Hol- 
land, from Gottenbui^ in Sweden, and from the coast of 
France too, as long as the French East India Company was 
in prosperity. The consumption of the porcelain of China, 
of the spiceries of the Moluccas, of the piece goods of 
Bengal, and of iimumerable other articles, has increased 
very nearly in a like proportion. The tonnage accordingly 
of all the European shipping employed in the East India 
trade, at any one time during the last century, was not, 
perhaps, much greater than that of the English East Lidia 
Company before the late reduction of their shipping. 

But in the East Indies, particularly in Chma and Iu« 
dostan, the value of tiie precious metals, when the Euro- 
peans first began to trade to those countries, was mudi 
higher than in Europe ; and it still continues to be so. In 
rice countries, which generally yield two, sometimes three 
crops in the year, each of them more plentiful than any 
common crop of com, the abimdance of food must be 
much greater than in any com country of equal extmt. 
Such countries are accordingly much more populous. In 
them too the rich, having a greater superabundance of food 
to dispose of beyond w&t they themsdves can consume, 
have me means of purchasing a much greater qaantily of 
the labour of other people. The retinue of a grandee in 
China or Indostan accordingly is, ly all accounts, mudi 
more numerous and splendid tiban that of the richest sub- 
jects In Europe^ 2%e same suferabundanee of food, 
which ilhey mrre the jciipoBail»: enables them to ^ve a 
greater qnantity of it lnr^w^ singular and rare pgra-^ 
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dooticbB which nstore fumishes but in raaall quanti- 
tiei ; .flttdi. as tibe predous metals and the preoioufl stones, 
the great objects of the competition of the rich. Though 
the mines, therefore, which supplied the Indian market had 
been aa abundant as those which supplied the European, 
such commodities would naturally exchange for a greater 
quantHy of food in India. Ilian in Europe. But the foines 
which supplied the Indian inarket with the precious metals 
seem to haTe been a good deal less abunoantj and those 
which supplied it with precious stones a good deal mpre so, 
than the mines which supplied the Eurc^iean. The precious 
metals, therefore, would naturally exdiange in India for 
somewhat a greater quantity of the precious stones, and 
for a much greater quantity of food than in Eqrope. The 
money price of diamonds, the greatest of all superfluities, 
wotdd be somewhat lower, and that of food, the first of all 
necesaaries, a great deal lower in the one countiw than in 
the other. But the real price of labour, the real quantity 
of the necessaries of life which is given to the labourer, it 
has jidready been observed, is lower both in China and 
Indostan, the two great markets of India, than it is through 
the greater part of Europe. The wages of the laboru«r 
will there purchase a smaller quantity of food ; and as the 
money price of food is much lower in India than in 
Europe, the money price of labour is there lower upon a 
double account; upon account both of the small quantity 
of food which it will purchase, ^nd of the low price of that 
food. But in countries of equal art and Industry, the 
money price of the greater part of manufactures will be in 
proportion to the money price of labour ; and in manuf ao> 
tcaiug art and industry, China and Xudostan, though in* 
ferior, seem not to be much inferior to any part of Europe. 
The money price of the greater part of manufactures, 
therefore, will naturally 1^ much lower in those great 
empires than it is anywhere in Europe. Through the 
greater part, of Europe too the expence of land-caniage 
moeases very much both ^ real and nominal price of 
most manufactures. It costs more labour, and there- 
fore more money, to bring first the matririals, and Is^er- 
waxds the complete manufacture to market. In (^na 
and Ii^oBtan the extmit and variety of inland navigaticnui 
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ihooey, iutd thereby tedtuge stffl lower bow ^ sa^ 
sad the nomiaal mioe oE the grest» pert d tbek iuii#^ 
iBotaMB; Upooi aH these aoooimta, the preckms au^ aw ' 
a eoauaddity which it alvajs has been, and still oc^^wa 
to atrras^y adnuata^tu to carry irom Enrci^, to 
.&idia. Xheie. ia scarce any commodiiy which brings a . 
better {nice thm ; or which, in proportion to the qnantily 
of labour and commodities whiW it costs in EnropOi Sw 
purchase or command a greater quantity of . labour , a^ 
commodities in India. It is nune advantagMiu too tft 
carry silver thither than gold; because in Chin^ andthe 
greater part of the other markets of India, the propertioin 
betwemi fine silver and fine gold is but as ten, or at most 
as twelve to one; whereas in Europe it is as fourteen or 
fifteen to one. In Ohina, and the greater part of the other 
markets of India, ten, or at most twelve, ounces of .silver, 
will purchase an otmee of gold: in Europe it requires,, 
from fourteen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes, therefore, 
of the greater part of European ships whu£ s^ to India, 
nlver w generally been one of the most valuable articles. 
It is the most valuable article in the Acapulco ships which* 
sail to Manilla. The silver of tire new continent seems in 
this manner to be one of the principal commodities by 
whkh the commerce between the two extremities of the old 
<me is carried on, and it is by means of it, in a great 
measure, that those distant .parts of the world are ccmnected 
with one another. 

In order to supply so very widely extended a market^ 
the quantity of silver annua^y brought from the mines 
must not only be sufficient to support that continual in- 
crease both of coin and of plate wUch is required in r^ 
thriving countries ; but to repair that continum waste and 
constunption of silver which tfdces ]^aoe in all comdries 
where tmkt metal is used. ^ . 

The cbntinual eoasunwtion ef the {oecioui metals ih 
cmn by wearing, and in plate both l^weaimg and cleani^ 
is very sennble ; and in oottmodities of whim tire use is so 
vety*nddffiy esteiided,^^^^:^^f^ lequue a very 

inno^ Supp^; at tb^ rnetals m ef^ 

pertiti^dBr nMtatdhe^^ riot peihapa ^ 



this g^i^voiuniiapiiQii, is, 
mu(di more senubl^ as it is modi nwte rapid, 
maai^actnres oi Birmingham alone, the oi 

gilding and luting, 
and H^hy diagnalified from erer aft^wards ax^earingin 
the jhape of those metals, is said to amount to niore than 
thousand pounds stmrling^ We may from thenoe form 
smna notion how great must be the annual consumption in 
all the difierent parte of the world, either in manufactures 
<xC the same kina with those of Birmingham, or in laces, 
jUmbroaderies, gold and silver stuffs, the gilding of books, 
furniture die. A considerable quantity too must be 
annually, lost in transporting those metals from one place 
to another both by sea and by land. In the greater part, 
of thh govemm^te of Asia, besides, the almost universal 
custom of concealing treasures in the bowels of the earth, 
of which the knowledge frequently dies with the person 
. who inakes the concealment, must occasion the loss of a 
still gte&t&e quantity. 

The quantity of gold and silver imported at both Oadis 
and lisbon (indudii^ not only what comes under register, 
but what may be supposed to be smuggled) amounts, 
according to the best accounts, to about six millions sterlii^ 
ayear. 

According to Mr. Meggmu* the annual importation of 
the precious metals into Spain, at an average of six years ; 
vis. from 1748 to 1753, both inclusive ; and into Portugal, 
at an average of seven years ; viz. hum 1747 to 1758, Imth 
inclusive; amounted in silver to 1,101,107 pounds weight ; 
and in gold to 49,940 pounds weight. The silver, at sixty* 
two shiBings the pound Troy, amounts to i£3,418,431 10s. 
sterling, ^e gold, at forty«four guineas and a half the 
pound Troy, amounts to .£2,883^446 "Ids. sterling. Both 
togethw amount to ^,746,878 4s. sterling. The account 
of wl^ W>8 imported under register, he assures us is exaci 
Hie gives us the detail of the j^uticular places fibm'whi(h 
the gold and silver were brought, and of the particuhn' 

‘ fOstaotipt tu the Ujurweel Msrohuit, m IS and 16.. ThiSl^aat* 
was not printed till 1766, three years sner the pnblication cPtiM 
hWk^ whkh has never had a saoond eoithnk. The Beataoript ia, tiwe>. 
'fsea^tolwfimnd teftwoopia^ iteoiTCGtaaamrderrorainlhebiMdE. 
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’quiuitity of each metal, which, accordii^ to the n^t«|, 
ea(^ of them afforded. Be makes aa allowance too.£pr thj» . 
quantity of each metal which he snpposes majr hare 
Deen amng^ed* The great experience of this judi^ua 
merchant renders his Opinion of considerable weight. 

According to the eloquent and, sometimes, well-informed 
Author of the Philosophical and Politiral PElstoiy of the 
Establishmentof the Europeans in the two Indies, the annual 
unportation of registered gold and silTer into Spain, at att 
average of deven years ; viz. from 1754 to 1764, both in- 
dusiTe; amoimted to 18,984,185f piastres of ten reals. On^ 
account q£ what may have been'smi^gled, however, the whole 
annual importation, he supposes, may have amounted to 
seventeen millions of piastres ; which at 48. 6(2. the piastie, 
is equal to ^3,825,000 sterling. He gives the detidil too 
of the particular places from whi<di l^e gold and silver 
were brought, and of the particular quantities of each 
metal which, according to the register, eacn of them afforded. 
He informs us too, that if we were to judge of the quantity 
of gold annually imported from the Brazils into Lisbon by 
the amount of the tax paid to the king of Portugal, whum 
it seems is one-fifth of the standard metal, we might value 
it at eighteen millions of cruzadoes, or forty-five millions 
of French livres, equal to about two millions sterling. Oi 
account of what nuty have been smuggled, however, we 
may safely, he says, add to this sum an eighth more, or 
£250,000 sterling, so that this whole will amount to 
£2,250,000 sterling. According to this account, therefore^ 
the whole annual importation of the precious metals into Iwth 
Spain and Portugal, amounts to about £6,075,000 sterling. 

Several other very wen authenticated, though manuscript, 
accounts, I have been assured, agree, in malong this whole 
fl.nTmii.l importation* amount at an average to about six 
millions sterhi^ ; sometimes a little more, sometimes a 
little less^. • * 

The aimual importation of the predoua metals into 
Cadiz and Lubon, Indeed, is not equal to the whole annual 
produce of the mines of Amwica. Some part is sent 
annxMlly by the Acapi^ ships to Manilla; some part is 
employe In the coi#abaad bcade which the Spanish 
colonies cacty on itith those of other European nations ; 
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an<i some part, no doubt, lemaina in the -oonntiy. The 
:jb&w of- Amerifia^ besides, are by no means the only gold 
and silver mines in the world. They are, however, by fat 
m(^ abundant. The produce of all the other mines 
whidi "are known, is insignificant, it is acknowledged, in 
comparison with ^eirs ; and the far greater part of their- 
produce, it is likewise acknowledged, is annrn^y imported 
mto Cadiz and Lisbon. Bui the consumption of Birming- 
ham alone, at the rate of fifty thousand pounds a year, is 
equiJ to the hundred-and-twentieth part of this annual im- 
portation at the rate of six millions a year. The whole 
annual consumption of gold and silver, therefor^ in all 
the dif^rent countries of the world where those metals are 
used, may perhaps be nearly equal to the whole annual 
produce. The remainder may ro no more than sufficient 
to supply the increasing demand of all thriving countries. 
It may even have fallen so far short of this demand as 
somewhat to raise the price of those metals in the European 
market. 

The quantity of brass and iron annuaU^- brought from 
the mine to the market is out of all proportion greater than 
that of gold and silver. We do not, however, upon this 
account, imagine that those coarse metals are hkely to 
multiply beyond, the demand, or to become gradually 
cheaper and cheaper. Why should we imagine that tlie 
precious metals are likely to do so ? The coarse metali^ 
indeed, though harder, are put to much harder uses, and, 
as they are of less value, less care is employed in their pre- 
servation. The precious metals, however, are- not neces- 
sarily immortal any more than they, but are liable too to 
be lost, wasted, and consumed in a great variety of waya 

The price of all metals, though liable to slow and gradual 
variations, varies less from year to year than that of almost 
any other p^ of the rude produce of land ; and the price 
of the preeious metals is even less liable to sudden varia- 
tions than that of the coarse ones. The dnrablSness of 
metals is the foundation of this extraordinary steadiness of 
pi^. The com which was brought to market last year, 
w^ be aU or almost all consumed long b^ore the end of 
this year. But some pSxt of the iron which -was brought 
Grom the mine two or three hundred years ago, may be 
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‘ «tai!i in tise, and parhaps aonid part of gold xii(^ 
li^n ghf ftrom it two or tlixee tbonsand jean ago. 
difiermt inaaMs of corn winch in diffinoat years mnstsu^^i^ 
the coDBumptitni of the world, will alway8.1)e nearly in 
ptopoi^n to the respective produce of those difiermt 
years. But the proportion between the difEerent ihasses of 
iron which may be in use in two different years, will be 
vi^y Uttle affect^ by any accidental difference in the pp)« 
duce of the iron mines of those two years | and the pro* 

E '‘ between the masses of gold wiU be still less affected 
such difference in the produce of the gold mines. 

. the produce of the greater part of metallic mines, 
therefore, varies, perhaps, still more from year to year than 
that of the greater part of cornfields, those variations have 
not the same effect upon the price of the one speties of 
commodities, as upon that of the other. 


VariaHotu in the Proportion hetween the retpedive Vdluet 
Gold and Silver. 

B EFOBE the discovery of the mines of America,. 4he 
value of fine gold to fine silver was regulated in the 
different mints of Europe, betw^n the proportions of one 
to ten and one to twelve ; that is, an ounce of fine gold was 
supposed to be worth from ten to twelve ounces of firm 
silver. About the middle of the last century it came to be 
regulated, between the proportions of one to fourteen ami 
one to fifteen; that is, an ounce of fine gold came to be 
mpposed worth between fourteen and fifteen ounces of 
fine silver. Qold rose in its nominal value, or in the 
quantity of silver which was given for it. l^th -metals 
suidc in their teal value, or in the quantity (ff labour which 
they' could purchase ; but silrer sunk uuHre than geld. 
Thoi^ botii the g^ and silvOT mines of Amenta exo^ded 
in fertiliiy all those whldi had evw been knoym befoae, 
the fertility of the silver mines had, it semus, bl^n prc^* 
thmbly gpreatm; tiian tiuit of the gold ones. 

^e gseat qaantit^ carried aimmdly 

Eited^ to In^ havi^ » acme of tire Engjyuih settieinealin e 
(pndhaUy^to^ t!w:^nhw<fftimt metal pvoptotiofi to 
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jgicd^^: : the Hunt .<rf Oalcutta^ an oimoe fd fine gold is 

j^pot^'io be vorth fifteen oanoea of fine BilTer, in the 
Ame manner aa in Europe. It is in tihe mint, perhapa, 
rated too high for the ralae which it bears in the market 
of Bengal. In Ohina, the proportion of gold to silver still 
continttes as one to ten, or one to twelve. In Japan, it is 
said' to be as one to eight. 

.91^ proportion between the quantities of gold and. silver 
annually imported into Europe, according to Mr. Meggmxs’a 
accotmt, is as one to twenty-two nearly; that is, for one 
ounce of gold there are imported a little more than twenty- 
two ounces of silver. The great quantity of silver sent an- 
nuaUfr to the East Indies, i^uces, he supposes, the quan- 
tities of these metals which remain in Europe to the pro- 
portum of one to fourteen or fifteexi, the proportion of weir 
valuea The proportion between their values, he seems to 
think, must necessarily be the same as that ^ween their 
quantities, and would therefore be as one to twenty-two, 
were it not for this greater exportation of silver. 

But the ordinary proportion between the respective values 
of two commodities is not necessarily the same as that be- 
tween the quantities of them which are commonly in the 
market. foioo of an ox, reckoned at ten guinras, is 
about threescore times the price of a lamb, reckoned at 
8«. 6(2. It would be absurd, however, to infer ftom thence 
that thme are commonly in the market threescore lambs 
for one bx : and it would be just as absurd to ii^er, be- 
cause an ounce of gold will commonly purchase from four- 
teen to fifteen ounces of silver, that there are commonly in 
the market only fourteen or fifteen ounces of silver for (me 
ounce of gold. 

The quantity of silver commonly in the market, it is 
probable, is much greater in proportion to that of gold, 
than the value of a certain quantity of gold is to 
of an eqfnd quantity of silver. The whole quantity of a 
diaap oommodity brought to market, is oommonljf*not only 
greater, bpt of greater value, than the whole quantity of a 
dear ooa The whole quantity of bread annually brought 
to market, is not only grater, but greater vmue 
than the whole quantity buteher's-meat; the tvbde 
quantity of butcher’s-meat, than the whole quantity ?f 
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* pooltrjr ; and'the whole quantily of poultry, than the uiioie 
quautity of wild fowl, ^ere are so many more putobasers 
for the cheap than for the dear commodity, that, not Only 
a grater quantity of it, hut a greater value, can commonly 
he diq^sed of . ^e whole quantity, therefore, of the dieap 
commodity must commonly be greater in proportion to the 
whole qxiantity of the dear one, than the value of a certain 
quantity of the dear one, is to the value of an equal quan* 
Hty of the cheap one. When we compare the precious 
metals with one another, silver is a cheap, and gold a dear 
commodity. We ought naturally to expert, therefore, that 
there should always be in the market, not only a greater 
quantity, but a g^ter value of silver than of. goloi Let 
any man, who has a little of both, compare his own silver 
with his gold plate, and he will probably find, that, nftt only 
the quantity, but the value of the former greatly exceeds 
that of the latter. Many people, besides, have a good deal 
of silver who have no gold plate, which, even with those 
who have it, is ^erally confined to watch cases, snuff 
boxes, and such like trinkets, of which the whole amount 
is seldom of great value. In the British coin, indeed, the 
value of the gold preponderates greatly, but it is not so in 
that of all countries. In the coin of some countries the 
value of the two metals is nearly equal. In the Scot(h 
coin, before the tmion with Engmd, the gold preponde* 
rated very little, though it did somewhat, ‘as it appears by 
the accounts of the mint. In the coin of many countries 
the silver preponderates. In France, the largest sums are 
commonly paid in that metal, and it is there difficult to 
get more gold than what is necessary to carry about in 
your pocket. The superior value, however, of the silver 
plate above that of the gold, which takes pli^ in all coun- 
tries, will much more than compensate the pr^nderancy 
of the gold coin aboye the jsilver, whiidi takes place only in 
some countries. ^ 

Though, in one sense of the word, rilver always has beei^ 
and probably always will be, much cheaper than .gold; yeti 
in aether smise, gold may, perhaps, in me present state of 
tibe evanish market, be saM to be somewhat cheaper thaa 

' ’ ' ABdMim^t D4pleakSta,lto.8ootiiK. 
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liiTer. A commodity may be eald to be. dear or cheap, not 
colly according to the abeolnfe greatnees and sinallnesB of 
its uBiml price, but accord!^ as that price is more or less 
above the lowest for which it is possible to bring it to mar- 
imt for any considerable time together. This lowest price 
is that which barely replaces, with a moderate profit, the 
stock which must be employed in bringing the commodity 
thither. It is the price which affords nothing to the land- 
lord, of which rent makes not any component part, but 
whi(di resolves itself altogether mto wages and profit. 
But, in the present state of the Spanish market, gold is 
certainly somewhat nearer to this lowest price than silver. 
Ihe tax of the king of Spain upon gold is only one-twen- 
tieth part of the standard metal, or five per cent. ; whereas 
his tax upon silver amounts to one-tenth part of it, or to 
ten per cent. In these taxes too, it has already been ob- 
served, consists the whole rent of the greater part of the 
gold and silver mines of Spanish America ; and that upon 
gold is still worse paid than that upon silver. The profits 
of the undertakers of gold mines too, as they inore rarely 
make a fortune, must, in general, be still more moderate 
than those of the imdertakers of silver mines. The price 
of Spanish gold, therefore, as it affords bolA less rent and 
less profit, must, in the Spanish market, be somewhat 
nearer to the lowest price for which it is possible to bring 
it thither, than the price of Spanish silver. When all ez- 
pences are computed, the whole quantity of the one metal, 
it would seem, caimot, in the Spanish market, be disposed 
of so advantageously as the whole quantity of the other. 
23ie tax, indeed, of the king of Portugal upon the gold of 
the Brarils, is the same witii the ancient tax of the king of 
Spain upon the stiver of Mexico and Peru ; or one-fifth part 
of the standard metal. It may, therefore, be uncertain 
whether to the general market of Europe tiie whole mass 
of Ameriean gold comes at a price nearer to tiie lowest for 
which it is possible to biingit thither, than the whole mass 
of Ameri(^ stiver. 

tHie price of diamonds and other predons stones may, 
perhaps, be still nearer to the lowest pnoe at which itilpos- 
rible to bring them to market, than even the price of gold. 

.Though it is not very probable, t^t any part of a tax 
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wliidlia not wily imposed upon ono'of 'ib» .aoftpro^ 
Bub]*^ of taxation, a mere luxury and nqierfluily, out 
which affords so very important a revenuo, as tho tax upon 
^Ter, will ever be given up as bng as it is possible to pay 
it ; yet the same impossibility of paying it, whioh in 1?86 
made it necessary to reduce it fiKim one-fiM to one-tenth, 
may in time make it necessary to reduce it still farther ; 
in the same manner as it made it necessary to reduce the 
tax upon gold to one-twentieth. That the sUver mines of 
Spanish America, like all other mines, become gradual^ 
more ei^nsive in the working, on account of the greater 
depths at which it is necessary to carry on the works, and 
of the greater expence of drawing out the water, s^ cd 
supplying them with fresh air at those depths, is ac^now* 
led^ by everybody who has enquired into the state of 
those mines. 

These causes, which are equivalent to a growing scardly 
of silver (for a commodity may be said to grow scarcer 
when it becomes more difficult and expensive to collect a 
certain quantity of it), must, in tim^ produce one or o&er 
of the tl^ following events. The increase of the expraoe 
must either, first, be compensated altogether by a proper* 
tionable increase in the price of the mew ; or, secon^y, it 
must be compensated altogether by a proportionable diiiii* 
notion of the tax upon silver ; or, thirdly, it must be com* 
pensated partly by the one, and partly by the other of 
those two e^praients. This third event is very possible. 
As gold rose in its price in proportion to silvar, notwith- 
standing a great diminution of the tax upon gold ; so silver 
might rise in its price in proportion to larour and com- 
modities, notwithstanding an equal diminution of tiie tax 
upon silver. 

Such successive reductions of the tax, however, though 
they mav not prevent altogether, must certaink retard, 
more or less, the rise of the value <d silver in the European 
market.- In consequence of such reductions, mmj 
may be wrou^t wmch could not be wrought before, b^ 
cause they could not afford to pay the old tax ; and 
quantity of silver aninally brought to market must always 
be somewhat greater, and, thonlKe, the value of any 
quantity aomewhat Im, tW it otherwise would have bMpt 
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Li O(MiBeqiieno0 tHe reduction in llTSdV^lie'Value oi ailTer 
in the European market, thouch it maj not at this day he 
lower than before that junction, is, probably, at least ten 
per cent, lower than it would have been, had the Court of 
Spain continued to exact the old tax. 

That, notwithstanding this reduction, the Tiilue of silTer 
has, during the course of the present century, begun to 
rise somewhat in the European market, the facts and 
arguments which have been alleged above, dispose me to 
beUeve, or more properly to suspect and conjecture ; for 
the best opinion whi<m I can form upon this subject scarce, 
perhaps, deserves the name of beUef. The rise, indeed, 
supposing there has been any, has hitherto been so very 
small, that after all that has been said, it may, perhaps, 
appear to many people uncertain, not only whel^er this 
event has actually taken place ; but whether the Contrary 
may not have taken place, or whether the value of silver 
may not still continue to fall in the European market. 

It must be observed, however, that whatever may be the 
supposed annual importation of gold and silver, there must 
be a certain period, at which the annual consumption of 
those metals will be equal to that annual importation. 
Their consumption must increase as their mass increases, 
or rather in a much greater proportion. As their mass 
increases, their value diminishes. They are more used, 
and lees cared for, and their consumption consequently in- 
creases in a greater proportion than their mass. A^r a 
certain period, therefore, the annual consumption of those 
metals must, in this manner, become equal to their annual 
importation, provided that importation is not continually 
increasing ; which, in the present times, is not supposed to 
be the case. 

If, when the annual consumption has become equal to 
the annual importation, the annual importation should 
gradually^diminish, the annual consumption may, for some 
time, exceed the annual importation. The mass*of those 
metals may gradually and insensibly diminish, and tiieir 
value gradutdly and insensibly rise, till the annual is^por- 
tation becoming again stationaiy, the annual (xmsamption 
will gradually and insensibly accommodate itself to what 
that annual importation can mfuntain. 
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eonUnmo to decrease. 

P IE increase of the wealth of Europe, and the ^pular 
notion that, as the quantity of the precious metaLs natu- 
rally increases with the increase of wealth, so their value 
diminishes as ^eir quantity increases, may, p^haps, dispose 
many people to believe that their value still con^ues to 
fall in the European market ; and the still gradually in- 
creasing price of many parts of the rude produce of land 
may confirm them stiU further in this opinion. 

^^t that in<9rease in the quantity of the predous dfetals,, 
which arises in any country from the increase of q^ealth, 
has no tendency to diminish their value, I have endea- 
voured to show already. Gold and silver naturally resort 
to a rich country, for the same reason tiiat all sorts of 
luxuries and curiosities resort to it ; not because they are 
dieaper there than in poorer countries, but because they 
are dearer, or because a better price is given for them. It 
is the superiority of price whidn attracts them, and as soon 
as that superiority ceases, they necessarily cease to go 
thither. 

If you except com and such other v^etables as are 
raised altogether by buman industry, that all other sorts of 
rude produce, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, the useful 
fossils and minerals of the earth, &c., naturally grow 
dearer as the society advances in wealth and improvemeiit, 
I have endeavoured to show already. Though such com- 
modities, therefore, come to exchange for a greater quantity 
of silver than before, it will not from thence follow that 
silver has become rrally dieaper, or will purchase less 
labour than before, but that such commodities have become 
really dearer, or will purchase more labour befme. 
It is not their nominal price only, but their, real price which 
rises in the jnegress of improvement. Ihe nse of their 
nominal price is the effecti not of any degradation of the 
vali|s (^ silver, but ^ in their real price. 
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Differeni SffeetB of the Progreee of Improvement upon three 
different Bovte of rude Produce. 

' j'MJIsSB different sorts of rude produce maj be divided 
X into three dasses. The first comprehends those which it 
u scarce in the power of human industry to multiply at all. 
The second, those which it can multiply in proportion to 
the demand. The third, those in which the efficacT- oi in> 
dustry is either limited or uncertain. In the progress of 
wealui and improvement, the real price of the first may 
rise to any degree of extravagance, and seems not to be 
limits by any certain boundary. That of the second, though 
it may rise greatly, has, however, a certain boundary beyond 
which it cannot well pass for any considerable time together. 
That of the third, though its natural tenden<^ is to rise in 
the progress of improvement, yet in the same degree of iin* 
provement it may sometimes happen even to fall, sometimes 
to continue the same, and sometimes to rise more or less* 
according as different accidents render the efforts of human 
industry, in multiplying this sort of rude produce, more or 
less successful. 


Firtt Sort. 

The first sort of rude produce of which the price rises in 
the progress of improvement, is that which it is scarce in 
the power of human industry to multiply at all. It con* 
sists in those things which nature produces only in certain 
quantities, and wUch being of a very perishable nature, it 
is impossible to accumulate together the produce of many 
different seasons. Such axe the greater part of rare and 
■in gnW birds and fishes, many different sorts of game, 
aMost a]I.|rild*fowl, aU birds of passage in particulw, as 
well as many other things. When we^th and the luziu^ 
which accompanies it increase, the demand for these is 
likely to increase with them, and no effort of human 
indus^ may be able to increase the supply much bdjrond 
what it was before this increase of the demand. The quan« 
tity of such commodities, therefore, remaining the same, or 
nearly the same, while the competitidn to pur^ase them is 
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oontiniially increasing, their price may rise to any degree ol 
extravagance, and seems not to be lunited by any certain 
, J>oiLndary. If woodcocks should become so fashionable as 
to sell for twenty guineas a-pieoe, no effort of human in* 
dustry could increase the number of those brought to 
market, mudi beyond what it is at present. The high 
price paid by the Somans, in the time of their greatest 
grandeur, for rare birds and fishes, may in this manner 
easily be accounted for. These prices were not the effects 
of the low value of silver in those times, but of the lugh 
value of such rarities and curiosities as human industry 
could not multiply at pleasure. The real value of silver 
was higher at !l^me, for some time before and after the 
&11 of the republic, than it is through the greater part of 
Europe at present. Three sestertii, equal to about silence 
. sterling, was the price which the republic paid for the 
modius or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily. This price, 
however, was probably below the average market price, the 
obligation to deliver their wheat at tHs rate being con- 
sidered as a tax upon the Sicilian farmers. When the 
Bomans, therefore, had occasion to order more com than 
the tithe of wheat amounted to, they were bound by capi- 
tulation to pay for the surplus at the rate of four sestertii, 
or eight pence sterling the peck; and this had probably 
been reckoned the moderate and reasonable, that is, the 
ordinary or average contract price of those times ; it is equal 
to about one-and-twenty shillings the quarter. Eight-and- 
twenty shillings the quarter was, before the late years of 
scarcity, the ordinary contract price of English wheat, 
which in q^lity is inferior to the Sicilian, and generally 
sells for a lower price in the European market. The value 
of silver, therefore, in those ancient times, must have been 
to its value in the present, as three to four inversely ; that 
is, three ounces of silver would then have pur^s^the 
same quantity of labour and' commodities wmch four 
ounces will do at present. When we read in Pliny, there* 
fore, that Seius * bought a white nightingale, as a present 
for the impress Agrippina, at the price of six thousand 
sestertii, equal to about fifty pounds of our present money; 
and i^t Asinius Celer * purcMsed a surmullet at the price 
^Lib*xe.se> * lab. ix. o. 17. ' 
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of eight thousand sestertii, equ^ to about nziy-siz pouids 
thirteen shillings and fourpence of our present money ; the 
extravagance of those prices, how much soever it may sur- 
prise iu, is apt, notwithstanding,'' to appear to us about'’’ 
one-third less than it really was. Their real price, the 
quantity of labour and subsistence which was given away 
for them, was about one-third more than their nominal 
price is apt to express to us in the present times. Seius 
gave for the nightingale the command of a quantity of 
labour and subsistence equal to what <£66 13s. 4d. would 
purchase in the present times ; and Asinius Celer gave for 
a surmullet the command of a quantity equal to what 
;688 Ks. 9^4., would purchase, l^at occasioned the ex- 
trava^nce of those high prices was, not so much the 
abundance of silver, as the abundance of labour and sub- 
sistence, of which those Bomans had the disposal, beyond 
what was necessary for their own use. The quantity of 
silver, of which they had the disposal, was a go^ deal less 
than what the command of the same quantity of labour 
and subsistence would have procured to them in the pre- 
sent times. 

Second Sort. 

The second sort of rude produce of which the price rises 
in the progress of improvement, is that which human in- 
dustry can multiply in proportion to the demand. It con- 
sists in those useful plants and animals, which, in unculti- 
vated countries, nature produces with such profuse abun- 
dance, that they are of little or no value, and which, as 
cultivation advances, are therefore forced to give place to 
some more profitable produce. During a long period in 
the progress of improvement, the quantity of these is con- 
tinually diminishing, while at the same time the demand for 
them is continually increasing. Their real value, therefore, 
the real qiiantity of labour, which they will purchasp or com- 
mand, gradually rises, till at last it gete so high as to render 
i&sm as profitable a produce as anything else which human 
industry can raise upon the most fertile and best cultiwted 
-land. Whmi it has got so high it cannot well go higher. 
U it did, more land and more industry would soon be 
employed to increase their quantity. 
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Wh«n tile price of cattle, for example, rises so bigli tiiat 
it is as profitable to coltiTate land in. order to raise foofl 
for them, as in order to raise food for man, it cannot vdl* 
go higher. If it di4, more com land would soon be turned 
into pasture. The extension of tillage, bj diminishing the 
quantify of wild pasture, diminishes the qnantiiy of 
butcher’s>meat which the countiynaturallj produces with- 
out labour or ' cultivation, and 07 increasing the number 
of those who have either com, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the price of com, to give in exchange for it, increases 
the demand. The price of butcher’s meat, therefore, and 
consequently of cattle, must gradually rise till it gets so 
high, that it becomes as profitable to employ thesmost 
fertile and best cultivated lands in raising food for them 
as in raising com. But it must always be late in the pro- 
gress of improvement before tillage can be so far extended 
as to raise the price of cattle to this height ; and till it has 
got to this height, if the country is advancing at aU, their 
price must be continually rising. There, are, perhaps, 
some parts of Europe in which the price of cattle has not 
yet got to this height. It had not got to this height in any 
part of Scotland before the union. Had the Scotch cattle 
l^n always confined to the market of Scotland, in a coun- 
try in which the quantity of land, which can be appli^ to 
no other purpose but the feeding of cattle, is so great in 
proportion to what can be applied to other purposes, it is 
scarce possible, perhaps, that their price could ever have 
risen so hi^ as to render it profitable to cultivate land for 
the salce of feeding them, m England, the price of cattle, 
it has already been observed, seems, in the neighbourhood 
of London, to to have got to this height about the b^;in- ' 
ning of the last century ; but it was much later probably 
before it got through the greater part of the repaoter 
counties ; in some of which, perhaps, it may scarce yet 
have got to it. Of all the different substanc^ however, 
which compose this second sort of mde produce, cattle is, 
perhaps, tmt of which the price, in the progress 
pro;iQement, first rises to this height. 

Tm the price at ca0e, indeed, has got to this height, it 
ieemB scarce ponil%» that the gimter part, even of those 
lai^ which are Capal^ of the highest onltivation, 'can he 
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oompletelj coltiTated. In al], ^urms too distant from any ^- 
totm to cany manure from it, tliat is, in tlie far greater 
part of those of ereiy extensiTe country, the quantity of 
well-cultiTated land must he in proportion to the quantity 
of manure which the farm itseU produces ; and this again 
must be in proportion to the stock of cattle which are 
maiutained tq)on it. The land is manured either by ras- 
turing the cattle upon it, or by feeding them in the st^le, 
and from thence carrying out their dimg to it. But unless 
the price of the cattle be sufficient to pay both the rent and 
profit of caltivated land, the farmer cannot afford to pasr 
ture them upon it; and he can still less afford to feed 
then* in the stable. It is with the produce of improved 
and cultivated land only, that cattle can be fed in the 
stablb ; because to collect the scanty and scattered produce 
of waste and unimproved lands would require toio much 
labour and be too expensive. If the price of the cattle, 
therefore, is not sufficient to pay for the produce of im- 
proved and cultivated laud, wnen they are allowed to 
pasture it, that price will be still less suffident to pay for 
that produce when it must be collected with a good deal of 
additional labour, and brought into the stable to them. In 
these circumstances, therefore, no more cattle can, with 
' profit, be fed in the stable than what are necessair for 
tillage. But these can never afford manure miough for 
keeping constantly in good condition, all tiie lands 
whidh they are capable of cultivating. What they afford 
being insufficient for the whole farm, will naturally be re> 
served for the lands to which it can be most advants^udy 
or conveniently applied ; the most fertile, or those, perhaps, 
in the neighbourhood of the farm-yard. These, therefore, 
will be kept constantly in good condition and fit for tiUaM. 
The rest will, the greater part of them, be allowed ta lie 
ir(iste> scarce anything but some miserable 

pastur^ jtist sufficient to keep alive a few straggling, haff* 
starved cattle; the farm, though much underftocked in 
proportion to what would be necessary for its complete 
cultivation, bmng very frequently overstocked in proportion 
to its actual produce. A portiem of this waste lano^ how- 
ever, after having been pastiured in this wretched manner 
for dx or seven years together, may be ploughed up» when 
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^ pwhaps, a poor crop or two of or of 

some other coarse grain, and then, bdng entirely exhausted^ 

- it must be rested and pastured again as before, and another 
portion ploughed up to be m the same manner exhausted 
and rest^ again in its turn. Such accordingly was the 
general ^stem of management all over the low country of 
Scotland before the union. The lands which were kept 
.constantly well manured and in good condition, seldom 
exceeded a third or a fourth part of the whole farm, and 
^ sometimes did not amount to a fifth or a sixth part of it. 
The rest were noTer manured, but a certain portion of 
them was in its turn, notwithstanding, regularly Cultivated 
and exhausted. Under this system of management, 4t is 
evident, even that part of the lands of Scotland which is 
capable of good cultivation, could produce but little in 
comparison of what it may be capable of producing. But 
how disadvantageous soever this system may appear, yet 
before the union the low price of cattle seems to Imve ren* 
dered it almost unavoidable. If, notwithstanding a great 
rise in their price, it still continues to prevail l^ough a 
considerable part of the country, it is owing, in many 
places, no doubt, to ignorance and attachment to old cns< 
toms, but in most places to the unavoidable obstructions 
which the natural course of things opposes to the imme- 
diate or speedy establishment of a better system : first, to 
the poverty of the tenants, to their not having yet had time 
to acquire a flock of cattle sufficient to cultivate their 
lands more completely, the same rise of price which would 
render it advantageous for them to maintain a greater 
stock, rendering it more difficult for them to acquire it ; 
and^ secondly, to their not having yet had time to put their 
lands in conmtion to maintain this greater stock properly, 
supposing they were capable of acquiring it. The increase 
of stoek and the improvement <rfmd are two even^ which 
must go hand in hand, and of which the one can nowhere 
much outi^ the other. Without some increase of stock, 
there can be scarce any improvement of land, but there 
can bq no considerable inonase of stock but in consequeuce 
of a considerable imjKcoTement of land; because otherwise 
the land could not mlwtain it. These natural obstructions 
to the estaUishmentlof a bettmr system, cannot be xe-/ 
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moved but by ^ long course of frugality and ‘industry find ^ 
balf a^^ceutury or a centuiy more, perhaps, must pass away 
before the old system, which is wearing out gradually, can 
be completely abolished through all the different parts of 
the country. Of all the commercial advantages, however, 
which Scotland has derived from the union with England, 
this rise in the price of cattle is, perhaps, the greatest. It 
has not only raised the value of all highland estates, but it 
has, perhaps, been the principal cause of the improvement" 
of the low country. 

In all new colonies the great quantity of waste land, 
which can for many years be applied to no other purpose 
but tke feeding of cattle, soon renders them extremely 
abundant, and in everything great cheapness is the neces- 
sary cflnsequence of great abundance. Though all the 
cattle of the European colonies in America were originally 
carried from Europe, they soon multiplied so much there, 
and became of so little value, that even horses were allowed 
to run wild in the woods without any owner thinking it 
worth while to claim them. It must be a long time after 
the first establishment of such colonies, before it can be- 
come profitable to feed cattle upon the produce of cultivated 
land. The same causes, therefore, the want of manure, 
and the disproportion between the stock employed in culti- 
vation, and the land which it is destined to cultivate, are 
likely to introduce there a system of husbandry not unlike 
that which still continues to take place in so many parts 
of Scotland. Mr. Kalm, the Swedish traveller, when he 
gives an account of the husbandry of some of the English 
colonies in North America, as he found it in 1749, obser ves, 
accordingly, that he can with difficulty discover there the 
character of the English nation, so well skilled in all the 
different branches of agriculture. They make scarce any 
manure for their cornfields, he says ; but when one piece 
of ground Bas been exhausted by continual cropping, they 
clear. cultivate another piece of fresh land ; and when 
that is exhausted, proceed to a third. Their cattle are 
allowed to wander through the woods and other unculti- 
vated grounds, where they are half-starved ; having long 
ago extii^ted almost all the annual grasses by cropping 
them too ^ly in the sprii^, before they had time to form 
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\ ih^ flowetB, or to shed! their seeds.' The animal grasses 
irere, it seems, the best natural grasses in that part of 
Vorth America; and when the Europeans firsl;^ settled 
there, they used to grow verj thick, and to rise three or 
four feet nigh. A piece of ground which, when he wrot^ 
could not maintain one cow, would in former times, he 
was assured, have maintained four, each of which would 
have given four times the quantity of milk which that one 
was capable of giving. The poorness of the pasture had, 
in his opinion, occasioned the degradation of their cattle^ 
which degenerated sensibly from one generation to another. 
^Diey were probably not unlike that stunted breed which 
was common all over Scotland thirty or forty yean ago, 
and which is now so much mended through the greater 
part of the low countiy, not so much by a ohangd of the 
breed, though that exp^ent has been employed, in some 
places, as by a more plentiful method of feeding them. 

Though it is late, therefore, in the progress of improve* 
ment b^ore cattle can bring such a price as to render it 
profitable to cultivate land for the sake of feeding them ; 
yet of all the different parts which compose this second 
sort of rude produce, they are perhaps the first which bring 
this price ; b^use, till they bring it, it seems imposSiblo 
that improvement can be brought near even to that degree 
of perfection to which it has arrived in many parts of 
Europe. 

As cattle are among the first, so perhaps venison is 
among the last parts this sort of rude produce which 
bring this price. The pice of venison in Great Britain, 
how extravagant soever it may appear, is not near sufiS.cient 
to compnsate the expence of a deer park, as is well known 
to all those who have had any experience in the feeding of 
deer. If it was otherwise, the feeding of deer would soon 
become an article of common farmii^ ; in the sa^e manner 
as the feeding of those small birds (^ed Turdf^ among 
the ancaent .Bomans. Yaxm and Columella assure us, 
that it was a most profitable article. The fattening of 
brtcJans, Inids of passage' which arrive lean in the country, 
is said td be so in some parts of France. If venison Mm* 
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in fashion, and the wealth and Inxnry of Great 
Britam increase as they have done for some time pus t, 
its price may very probably rise still higher than it is at 
present. 

Between that period in the progress of improTement 
which brills to its height the price of so necessary an . 
article as cattle, and that which brings to it the price of 
snch a. superfluity as venison, there is a very long interval, 
in the course of wliich many other sorts of rude produce 
gradually arrive at their highest price, some sooner and 
some lato, according to different circumstances. 

Thus in every farm the offals of the bam and stables 
will maintain a certain number of poultry. These, as they 
are fed with what would otherwise be lost, are a mere 
save-dll ; and as they cost the farmer scarce anything, so 
he can afford to sell them for very little. Almost all that 
he gets is pure gain, and their price can scarce be so low as 
to discourage him from feeding this number. But in 
countries iU cultivated, and, therefore, but thinly inhabited, 
the poultry, which are thus raised without expence, are 
often fully sufficient to supply the whole demand. In this 
state of things, therefore, they are often as cheap as 
butcher’s-meat, or any other sort of animal food. But 
the whole quantity of poultry, which the farm in this 
manner produces without expence, must always be much 
smaller than the whole quantity of butcher’ s-meat which 
is reared upon it ; and in rimes of wealth and luxury what 
is rare, with only nearly equal merit, is always preferred 
to what is common. As wealth and luxury increase, there- 
fore, in consequence of improvement and cultivation, the 
price of poultry gradually rises above that of butcher’ s- 
meat, till at last it gets so high that it becomes profitabte 
to cultivate land for the sake of’ feeding them. When^ it 
has. got to this height, it caimot well go h^her. If it did, 
more land would soon be turned to this purpose. In 
several provinces of France, the feetog of poultfy is cot^ 
sidered as a very important article in rural osconomy, and 
sufficiently pibfltable to encourage the farmer to r^ise a 
considerable quantity of Indian com and buck-wheat for 
this purpose. A middling former will there sometimes 
have four hundred fowls in his yard. The feeding of 
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poultry seems scarce yet to be generally considered as a 
matter of so much importance in England. They are 
certainly, however, dearer in England than in France, as 
England receives considerable supplies from France. Li 
the progress of improvement, the period at which every 
particular sort of animal food is dearest, must naturally 
M that which immediately precedes the general practice of 
cultivating land for the sake of raising it. For some time 
before this practice becomes genend, the scarcity must 
necessarily raise the price. After it has become general, 
new methods of feeding are commonly fallen upon, which 
enable the farmer to raise upon the same quantily of 
ground a much greater quantity of that particular Sbrt of 
animal food. The plenty not only obliges him to sell 
cheaper, but in consequence of these improvements he can 
afford to sell cheaper; for if he could not afford it, the 
plenty would not be of long continuance. It has been 
probably in this manner that the introduction of clover, 
turnips, carrots, cabbages, &c., has contributed to sink the 
common price of butcher’s*meat in the London market 
somewhat below what it was about the beginnmg of the 
last century. 

The hog, that finds his food among ordure, and greedily 
devours many things rejected by every other useful animal, 
is, like poultry, originally kept as a save>all. As long as 
the number of such animals, which can thus be reared at 
little or no eipence, is fully suffident to supply the denmnd, 
this sort of butcher's-meat comes to market at a much 
lower price than any other. But when the demand rises, 
beyond what this quantity can supply, when it becomes 
necessary to mise f o^ on purpose for feeding and fattening 
hogs, in the same manner as for feeding and fattening 
other cattle, the price necessarily rises, and becomes pro- 
portionabiy either hi^er or lower than that fit other 
tmtcher’s-meat, according as the nature of the country, and 
Ihs state'of its agricttltnre,<ha.ppen to render the feeding of 
h<^ more or less expensive th^ that of other cattle. In 
Frai^, according to 1&. Buffon, the price of pork is nearly 
equal to thaiof beef. In most parts of Great Britain it is 
at jmesentiKEaewhait higher. 

The giMt: rise price both of b<gs and poultry has 
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in Great Bntain been frequently imputed to the diminu- 
tion of the number of cottagers and other small occupiers 
of land ; an event v^hich has in every part of Europe been 
the immediate forerunner of improvement and better culti^ 
vation, but which at the same time may have contributed 
to raise the price of those articles, both somewhat sooner 
and eomewhat faster than it would otherwise have risen. 
As the poorest family can often maintain a cat or a dog. 
without any e^ence. so the poorest occupiers of land can 
commonly maintain a few poultry, or a sow and a few pigs, 
at very little. The little oflEals of their own table, their 
whey, skimmed milk, and butter-milk, supply those animals 
with«a part of their food, and they find the rest in the 
neighbouring fields without doing any sensible damage to 
anybcfdy. By diminishing the number of those small 
occupiers, therefore, the quantity of this sort of provisions 
which is thus produced at little or no expence, must cer« 
tainly have been a good deal diminished, and their price 
must consequently have been raised both sooner and faster 
than it would otherwise have been. Sooner or later, how* 
ever, in the progress of improvement, it must at any rate 
have risen to the utmost height of which it is capable of 
rising ; or to the price which pays the labour and expence 
of cultivating the land which furnishes them with food aiS 
well as these are paid upon the greater part of other culti- 
vated land. 

The business of the dairy, like the feeding of hogs and 
poultry, is originally carried on as a save-all. The cattle 
necessarily kept upon the farm, produce more milk than 
either the rearing of their own young, or the consumption 
of the farmer's family requires ; and they produce most 
at one particular season. But of all the productions of 
land, Tnillf is perhaps the most perishable. In the warm 
season, when it is most abundant, it will scarce keep four* 
and-twdhty hours. The fanner, by making it into fresh 
butter, stores a small part of it for a week ; by Aaking it 
into salt butter, for a year : and by making it into cheese, 
he stores a much greater part of it for several years. ^ Part 
of all these is reserved for the use of his own fapaily. ^ The 
rest goes to market, in order to find the best price which is 
to be had, and which can scarce be so low as to discourage 
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bim from sending tbither wbaterer is orer aiid above the 
use of his own fandl^^ U it is reiy low, indeed, lie will be 
likdj to manage hu dahy in a veiy slovenlf and diriy^ 
manner, and will scarce perhaps thm it worth while ^ 
have a particular room or builmng on purpose for it, but 
will suffer the businees to be carri^ on amidst the smoke, 
filth, and nastiness of his own kitchen ; as was the case of 
almost all the fanners’ dairies in Scotland thirty or foriy 
years ago, and as is the case of many of them still. The 
same causes which gradually raise the price of butcher’s 
meat, the increase of the demand, and, in consequence of 
the improvement of the country, the diminution of the 
quantity which can be fed at little or no expence, nase, in 
we same manner, that of the produce of the dairy, of 
which the price naturally connects with that of butcha^s 
meat, or with the expence of feeding cattle. The increase 
of price pays for more labour, care, and cleanliness. The 
dairy becomes more worthy of the farmer’s attention, and 
the quality of its joroduce gradually improves. The price 
at last gets so high that it becomes worth while to employ 
some of the most fertile and best cultivated lands in feed* 
ing cattie merely for the purpose of the dairy ; and when it 
has got to this height, it cannot well go higher. If it did, 
more land would soon be turned to this purpose. It seems 
to have got to this height through the greater part of Eng* 
land, where mudi good land is commonly employed in this 
manner. If you except the neighbourhood of a few con* 
siderable towns, it seems not yet to have got to this height 
anywhere in Scotland, where common farmers seldom em* , 
ploy much good land in raising food for cattle merely for 
the purpose of the dai^. The price of the produce, tiiough 
it has nsen very considerably within these few years, is 
probably still too low to admit of it. The inferioritv of .the 
craality, indeed, compared with that of the produce of 
English dairies, is fmly ec^ual to that of the pHoe. Bttt 
tins infetiority of quality is, perhaps, rather the ^ct of. 
this lowness of price than <be cause of it. Though the 
qual^ was much better, the greater part <ff what is brou^ 
to market coi^ not^ 1 apprehend, m the present drcnin.' 
stances of the coun^, m dispo^ of at a much better 
pnce; and '^ pmsmi price, it ii probable, would not pay 
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lild «i|»eiice of ibe land and labour necessary for producing 
A mudi bettor quality. Through the greater part of Eng< 
land> notwithstanding the superiority of price, dairy is 
^^ituHi.iockoned a more profitable employment of latwl than 
tlie raising of com, or the fattening of cattle, the two great 
objects of agriculture. Througb the greater part of Scot- 
land, .therefore, it cannot yet be even so profitable. 

^e lands of no country, it is evident, can ever be com- 
pletely cultivated and improved, till once tiie price of every 
produce, which human industry is obliged to raise upon 
them, has got so high as to pay for the expence of complete 
improvement and cultivation. In order to do this, the 
price gf each particular produce must be sufficient, first, to 
pay the rent of good com land, as it is ihat which regulates 
the rent of the greatar part of other cultivated land ; and 
secondly, to pay the labour and expence of the fanner as 
well as they are commonly paid upon good com land; or, 
in other words, to replace with the ordina^ profits the 
stq^ which he employs about it. This rise in Ihe price of 
eaw particular pr^uce, must evidently be previous to the' 
improvement and cultivation of the land which is destined 
for raising it. Gain is the end of all improvement, and 
nothing could deserve that name of which loss was to be 
the necessary consequence. But loss must be the necessary 
consequence of improving land for the sake of a produce 
of which the price could never bring back the expence. If 
' the complete improvement and cultivation of the country 
be^ as it most certainly is, the greatest all public advan- 
tages, thin rise in the price of all those different sorts of 
rude produce, instead of being considered as a public 
calamity, ought to regarded as the necessary forerunner 
and attendant of the greatest of all public advantages. 

This.rise too in the nominal or money price of all those 
differmt sorts of rade produce has been the effect, not of 
any degrftdation in the value of silver, but of a rise in their 
real price. I^ey have become worth, not only tt greater 
quantity of silver, but a greater quantity of labour and 
subsistence than l^ore. As it costs a greater quanti^ of 
labour, and subsistence to bring them to marl^, so when 
are brought thither, they represent <» are equivalent 
to-a^seater quantity. 
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Third Sort, 

The third and last sort of rude produw, of whidx the .. 
price naturally rises in the progress of improvement, is 
that in which the efScacy of human industry^ in augment- . 
ing the quantity, is* either limited or uncertain. Th^h 
the real price of this sort of rude produce, theTefora^<^|n- 
tends to rise in the progress of improvemwlp^ 
according as different accidents happen to render th^enorts 
of human industry more or less successful in augmenting 
&e quantity, it may happen sometimes even to falV somSr 
times to continue the same in very different perils of 
improvement, and sometimes to rise more or less in the 
same period. « 

There are some sorts of rude produce which nature has 
rendered a kind of appendages to other sorts ; so that the 
quantity of the one which any country can afford, is neces- 
sarily limited by that of the other. The quantity of wool 
or of raw hides, for example, which any country can afford, 
is necessarily limited hj the number of great and small 
cattle that are kept in it. The state of its improvement, 
and the nature of its agricndture» again necessarily deter- 
mine this number. 

The same causes, which, in the progress of improvement, 
gradually raise the price of butcher’s meat, should have 
the same effect, it may be thox^ht, upon the prices of wool 
and raw hides, and raise them too nearly in the same pro- 
portion. It probably would be so, if in the rude begm- . 
nings of improvement the market for the latter commoditi# 
was confined within as narrow bounds as that for the t 
former. But the extent of their respective markets is com* 
monly extremely different. 

The market for biitcher’s-meat is almost everywhere eon« 
fined to the country which produces it. Ireland, and some 
part' of British America indeed, cany on a considerable 
trade in salt provisions ; but they are, I believe, the only 
countries in the commercial world which do so, or which 
expott to other counbries any considerable part of their 
but^er’s-mefLt. 

13ie market fpr wool and raw hides, on the oontraiyy ii> 
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in Hie rode tiegiiuuiigB o£ improTement ym Bddran oon* 
'‘fl&edtothdooiuitiywliidt produces tliem. fbejouieMilj 
. transported to distant countries, irool without anj pre> 
K piration, and raw hides with Tory little; and as they are 
th^materials of numy manufactures, the industry of other 
"Muntries may occasion a demand for them, tirough that of 
^jMonntry which produces them might not occasion any, 
3p;iipuntries ill cultivated, and therefore but thinly in* 
the price of the wool and the hide bears always a 
liauch greater proportion to that of the whole beast, than 
In countries where, improvement and population beii^ 

' further advanced, &ere is more demand for butcher’s* 
meats Hume observes, that in the Saxon times, the 
fleece was estimated at two-fifths of the value of the whole 
sheepr and that this was much above the proportion of its 
present estimation. In some provinces of Spain, I have 
l^n assured, the sheep is frequently killed merely for the 
'Hake of the fleece and the tallow. The carcase is oftmi 
left to rot upon the ground, or to be devoured by beasts 
and birds of prey. If this sometimes happens even in 
Spain, it happens almost constantly in Chiu, at Buenc^ 
Ayres, and in many other parts of Spanish America, where 
tbe homed cattle are almost constantly killed merely for 
the sake of the hide and the tallow. This too usm to 
' happen almost constantly in Hispaniola, while it was in* 
‘ fested by the Buccaneers, and before the settlement, im- 
provement, and populousness of the French plantations 
(wtuch now extend round the coast of almost the whole 
Western half of the island) had ^ven some value to tbe 
&ttle of the Spaniards, who still continue to assess, not 
; bnly tbe eastern part of the coast, but the whole inJaind 
and mountainous part of the country. 

Though in the progress of improvement and population, 
Ihe 'price of the whole beast necessarily rises, yet the price 
of the canape is likely to be much more affected by this 
rise than that of the wool and the hide. The market for 
the carcase, being in the rude state of society conflned 
always to the country which produces it, must necessarily 
be extend in proportiou to the improvement and popula- 
tion of that coun^. But the market for tbe wool and 
tbe hides even of a tobazous country often extending to 
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world, it asm rery seldom be enlidrg^ 
SKBe proportaoiL The state the whole commercial 

world ean seldom be much affected bj tlxe improvement <ff 
any putionlar coontry; and the market for such com* 
nmditiees may remain tlm same, or veij nearly the sanuv 
after such improvmnents, as before. It shoo^ howerer, 
in the nnttir^ ootirse of things rather upon the whole be 
somewhat extended in consequence of them. ^ the manu* 
factnres, especially, of which those Commodities are the 
materials, should ever oome to flourish in the counlay, the 
market, though it might not be much enlarged, would at 
least be brought much nearer to the place of grov^ thah 
before ; and ^ price of those materials might at l^st.be 
increaii^ by w^t had usually been the exp^oe of tran- 
sporting them to distant countries. Though it mi{^t not 
rise therefore in the same proportion as that of butcher* s- 
meat, it ought naturally to rise somewhat, and it ought 
certainly not to fall. 

In England, however, notwithstanding the flourishing 
state of its woollen mannfacture, the price of English wool , 
has ffdlen very considerably since the time of Edward m. 
There are many authentic records which demonstrate that 
during the reign of that prince (towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century, or about 1889) what was reckoned the 
moderate and reasonable price of the tod or twenty-eight 
pounds of English wool was not less than ten shilnigs of 
the money of those times,* containing, at the rate of twenty- 
pence the otmce, six oimces of silver Tower-weaght, equM 
to about thirty shillings of our present money, lb the 
presmit times, one-and-twenty smlUngs &e tM may be 
reckoned a good price for very good English wool ,The 
mon^-piice of wool, thmefore, in the time of Edward III, 
was to its money-price in the present times as ten to seven- 
^e superiority of its real price was still greater. At tlm 
rate pf^ six shillings and eightpence the quarter, t^ 
shilling^ was in th^ ancient times the price of twdi^ 
ibushds cf wheat. At the rate of twenty-eight 
the. quarter, onoeird-twenly r^^ is in ^ 

times the price of six biuh^ Only. The proper^ be- 
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^6eia the real pricea ci aadoat and ntodem tones, there- 
lore, is as tirelve to six, or as two to one. In those andent 
tunes a tod of wool would have puidiased twice the 
qt(aDt% of Bubsistenoe which it will purchase at present*, 
and oonsequentlj twice the quantity of labour, if tiie real 
teotmpence of labour had been the same in both periods. 

This degradation both in the real and nonunal value of 
wool, could never have happened in consequence of the 
natural course of things. It has accordingly bemi tibe 
effect (ff violence and vtifice: First, of the absolute pro- 
hibition -of eq>orting wool from England: Secondly, <rf 
the permission of importing it from Spain duty free : 
Thiilly, of the prohibition of exporting it from Ireland to 
any other country but England. In consequence of these 
r^piULtions, the market for English wool, instead of bdng 
somewhat extended in consequence of the improvem^t of 
England, has been confined to the home market, where the 
wocd of several other countries is allowed to come into 
competition with it, and where that of Ireland is forced 
into competition with it. As the woollen manufactures 
too of Ireland are fully as much discouraged as is con- 
sistent with justice and fair dealing, the Irish can work up 
but a small part of their own wool at home, and are^ there- 
fore, obliged to send a greater proportion of it to Great 
Britain, &e oidy market they are allowed. 

I have not b^ able to find any such authentic records 
concerning the price of raw hides in andent times. Wool 
was commonly paid as a subsidy to the long, and its 
valuation in that subsidy ascerttuns, at least . in some 
degree, what was ity ordmary ^rice. But this seems not 
to have been the case with raw hides. Fleetwood, however, 
from an account in 1425, between liie prior of Burcestm 
Oxford and one of his canons, gives us tiidr ^rice, at least 
as it was stated, upon that particular occasion; vis. five 
Ox ibidm at twelve diillings; five cow hides , at seven 
shilSi^gs and three-pence; thirty-six sheep sl^ df two 
years old at nine shillings; sixteen calf skins at two 
shflBngs. in 1425, twdve shillings contain^ about the 
•ame quantity of silver as four-and-twenty frillin gs of out 
'^present monty. An ox hide, therefore, was in ibis account 
yab^ at tibe same quantity of silver as 4s. of oar 
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present vonej. Its nominal price was a good deal lower 
itttan at present. But at the rate of six shillings and 
eightpenoe the quarter, twelve shillings would in those 
tunes have purchased fourteen bushels and four-fifths of a 
bushel of wheat, which, at three and sixpence the bushel, 
would in the present times cost Sis. m. An ox hide^ 
therefore, would in those times have purdiased as much 
com as tm shillings and threepence would purchase at 
present. Its real value was equal to ten sluUings and 
threepence of our present money. In those ancient times, 
when the cattle were half starved during the gutter part 
of the winter, we cannot suppose that l^ey were of a very 
krge size. An ox hide which weighs four stone of skteen 
pounds of averdupois, is not in the present times reckoned 
a bad one; and in those ancient times would prAbably 
^ve been reckoned a very good one. But at half-a-crown 
the stone, which at this moment (February 1773) I under- 
stand to be the common price, such a hide would at present 
cost only ten shillings. Though its nominal price, there- 
fore, is higher in the present than it was in those ancient 
times, its real price, the real quantity of subsistence which 
it will purchase or command, is rather somewhat lower. 
The price of cow hides, as stated in the above accormt, is 
nearly in the common proportion to that of ox hides. That 

sheep skins is a good deal above it. They had probably 
been sold with the wooL That of calves’ skins, on tlm 
contrary, is greatly below it. In countries -where the price 
of cattle is very low, the calves, which are not intended to 
be reared in order to keep up the stock, are generally 
kflled very young ; as was the case in Scotland twenty or 
thirty years ago. It saves the milk, which their price 
would not pay for. Their skins, therefore, are commonly 
good for little. 

The price of raw hides is a good deal lower at present 
than it yas a few years ago ; owing probably to’tbe taking 
gS ^ duty upon seal skins, and to the allowing, for a 
limited time, the importation of raw hides from iDreland 
and*fr(Ha the plantatimia duty free, which was done ui 
17fi9i Tike the whole ci the present century at an average, 
their real price Iwa probaldy been «»aewhat hi^mr thaa it 
%as In those wMaent tinka. The aatiire of the comaDnahiy 
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senderB it not qtiite bo proper for being traneported to 
diBtant morketB as wool. It Boffers more bj keeping. A 
salted bide is reckoned inferior to a fresb one, and sells for 
a lower price. This circumstance must necessarily have 
some tendency to sink the price of raw hides produced in 
a country which does not manufacture them, but is obliged 
to export them ; -and comparatively to raise that of those 
produced in a country which does manufacture them. It 
must have some tendency to sink their price in a barbarous, 
and to raise it in an improved and manufacturing countiy. 

It must have had some tendency therefore to sink it in 
ancient, and to raise it in modem times. Oiir tanners 
besidAs have not been quite so successful as our dothiers, 
in convincing the wisdom of the nation, that the safety of 
the cdinmonwealth depends upon the prosperity of their 

f )articular manufacture. Thej have accordingly been much 
ess favoured. The exportation of raw hides has, indeed, 
been prohibited, and declared a nuisance : but their im- 
portation from foreign countries has been subjected to a 
duty ; and though tUs duly has been taken off from those 
of beland and the plantations (for the limited time of five 
years only), yet Ireland has not been confined to the 
market of threat Britain for the sale of its surplus hides, 
or of those which are not manufactured at home. The 
hides of common cattle have but within these few years 
been put among the enumerated commodities which the 
plantations can send nowhere but to the mother country; 
neither has the commerce of Ireland been in this case 
oppressed hitherto, in order to support the manufactures 
of Great Britain. 

Whatever regulations tend to sink the price either of 
wool or of raw hides below what it naturally would be, 
must, in an improved and cultivated country, have some 
tendency to nnse the price of butcheris-meat. The price 
both of the great and small cattle, which are fed on im- 
proved and cultivated land, must be sufficient to pay the 
rent which the lan(Uord, and the profit which the farmer 
has reason to expect from improved and cultivated laud. 
If it is not, they will soon cease to feed them. Whatever 
part of this price, therefore, is not paid by the wool and 
tiie bide, must be paid by the carcase. Jbe less there is 
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fw one, the mon must be paid for the othw. - £a 
what manner this pride is to be divided upon the diffeimtt 
torts of the beast, is indifferent to the landlords and 
xanuars, povided it is all paid to them. In an improved 
and onlnvated country, therefore, their interest as land* 
lords and farmers cannot be much affected by such reg^> 
Nations, though their interest as consumers ma^, by tiie 
rise in the price of provisions. It would be qmto other* 
vnse, however, in an unimproved and uncultivated country, 
where the greater part of the lands could be applied to no 
other purpose but the feeding of cattle, and where the 
wool and the hide made the principal part of the value of 
. those cattle. ^Dieir interest as landlords and fasrmers 
would in this case be very deeply affected by such regula- 
tions, and their interest as consumers very little, ^e &11 
in the price of the wool and the hide, would not in this 
case raise the price of the carcase; because the greater 
part of the lands of ihe country being applicable to no 
other purpose but the feeding of cattle, the same number 
would still continue to be fed. The same quantity of 
butcher's-meat would still come to market. Ine demand 
for it would be no greater than before. Its price, there- 
fore, would be the same as before. The whole price of 
cattle would &11, and along with it both the rent and the 
profit of all those lands of which cattle was the prindpal 
produce, that is, of the greater part of the of the 
country. The perpetual prohibition of the ecpwrti^n of 
wool, which is commomy, but very htisely ascribed to 
Edward HE., would, in the then drcumstanoes of the 
country, have been the most destructive regulation which 
could well have been thought of. It would not only have 
reduced the actual value of the greater part of the lands (ff 
the kingdom, but by xeduciI^; the price of the most impor- 
tant ispedes of small cattle, it would' have retarded veiy 
mu(^ 11 ^ subsequent improvement. 

(Die wool of Sootiand fell very considerably in its priM 
in ocmsequenceof tiie union wi^ England, by whic^ ifwas 
.excluded from the great market of Europe, and confiaeitq 
tim narrow one of Qreat Eritain. The value (ff ^e gmater 
jiari of Jhe lattte in sootibarn counties of , Scotinad* 
iriuch iire tokf^ a sbaii^ eouah^, woidd hare bem^lfmy 
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40^7 affected by ibii event* had not the nse in the price of 
hntehfflr’e-meikt folly oompenBatedthefall in the prioeof wool. 

Am efficacy of human indnstiy, in increasing the 
quantity either wool or of raw hides, is limited, so far 
as it depends t^pon the produce of the country where it is 
exorted ; so it is uncertain so &r as it depends upon the 
produce of other countries. It so &r depends, not so much 
upon the quantity which they produce, as upon that which 
they do not manufacture; and upon ^ restraints which 
they may <x may not think proper to impose upon the 
exportation of tms sort of rude produce. These circum- 
stances, as they are altogether independent of domestic 
induBtry, so they necessarily render the effica<7 of its 
efforts more or less uncertam. In multiplying this sort 
of rude produce, therefore, the efficacy of human industry 
is not only limited, but uncertain. 

In multiplying another very important sort of rude pro- 
duce, the quantity of fish that is brought to market, it is 
likewise both limited and uncertain. It is limited by the 
local situation of the country, by the proximity or distance 
of its diffment provinces from the sea, by the number of 
its lakes and rivers, and by what may be called the fertility 
or barrenness of those seas, lakes, and rivers, as to this sort 
of rude produce. As population increases, as the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country grows 
greater and greater, there come to be more buyers of &h, 
and those buyers tM have a greater quantity and variety 
of other goods, or, what is the same tiling, tiie price of a 
mreater quantity and variety of other go^, to buy with. 
But it will generally be impossible to supply the grwt and 
mctmded market without employing a quantity ^ labour 
greater than in proportion to what had been requisite for 
suf^lying the narrow and confined one. A market whi^ 
from requiring only one thousand, comes to reqmre 
Minually*ten thousand ton of fish, can seldom be supplied 
without employii^^ more than ten times the qtiantity of 
labour whiim had before been sufficient to supply it. The fish 
mutt gmieraJly be sought for at a greater distance, larger ■ 
veiaels must be employed, and more extensive maohiaety 
'of evety kind made use of. The real price of this com- 
■ ttl^ty, tiimefore, natwaUy . rises iu the progrest of im* 
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It has accordiiigly done 80» I believe, more or 
in every country. 

Though the sucoess <rf a partiouiar day’s fidiii^ nu^ be.: 
a very uncertain matter, yet. the local situation of the 
cotmlOT being supposed, the general efBoa^ of industry in 
bringing a cartom quantity of fish to market, taking tiie 
course of a year, or of several years together, it may per* 
haps be thought, is certain enough ; and it, no doubt, is 
so. As it depends more, however, upon the local situation 
of the country, than rq>on the state of its wealth and in* 
dustry ; as upon this account it may in different countries 
be the same in very different periods of improvement, and 
vm:y different in the same period ; its connection with the 
state of improvement is uncertain, and it is of this sort of 
uncertainty that 1 am here speaking. ” 

In increasing the quantity of the different minerals and 
metals which axe drawn from the bowels of the earth, that 
of the more precious ones particularly, the efficacy of 
human industry seems not to be limited, but to be alto* 
gether uncertain. 

The quantity of the precious metals which is to be found 
in any ooimtry is not limited by anything in its local 
itituation, such as the fertility oi: barrenness of its own 
mines. Qliose metals frequently abound in countries 
which possess no mines. Their quantity in every particular 
country seems to depend upon two different circumstances ; 
first, upon its power of purchasing, upon the state of its 
industry, upon, the annual produce of its land and labour, 
in consequence of which it can afford to employ a greater 
or a smaller quantity of labour and subsistence in bringing 
or purchasing such superfluities as gold and silver, either 
from its own mines or from those of other countries ; and, 
secondly, upon the fertility or barrenness of the mines 
which may happen dt any particular time to supply tiie 
commercial world with those metals. The qilantity of 
■those metals in the countries most remote from the mines, 
must be more or less affected ly t^ fertiUty or barren* 
he 88 ,/m account <ff tiie wsj and cheap transportalioij|..of 
those mentis, of th^ small bulk and great value. Tl^m^ 
'Quant^y in China and Jhidosian must have been more of 
affsetod by the abumhmce of the mines of Americ|^/ 
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Bo far M iheir quantity in anj particalar coimtiy depends 
up<m the former of those two circomstanoes (the power of 
purchasing), their real price, like that of all other Inxunes 
and snpemuities, is likely to rise with the wealth and im- 
provementof the conntiy, and to fall with its poyerty and 
dqMtossion. Cbnntries which have a great quantily of 
laoonr and subsistence to spare, can afford to purchase any 
partioular quantity of those metals at the ezpence of a 
greater quantity of labour and subsistence, tban countries 
which haye less to spare. 

So far as their quantity in any particular country de> 
pends upon the latter of those two circumstances (the fer- 
tiliiyeor barrenness of the mines which happen to supply 
the commercial world) their real price, the real quantity of 
labouF and subsistence which they will purchase or ex* 
change for, will, no doubt, sink more or less in proportion 
^to the fertility, and rise in proportion to the barrenness, of 
those mines. 

The fertility or barrenness of the mines, howeyer, which 
may happen at any particular time to supply the commer* 
cial world, is a cucumstance which, it is eyident, may haye 
no sort of connection with the state of industry in a parti* 
cular country. It seems eyen to haye no yeiy necessary 
connection with that of the world in general. As arts and 
commerce, indeed, gradually spread themselyes oyer a 
greater and a greaW part of the earth, the search for new 
mines, being extended oyer a wider surface, may haye some- 
what a better chance for being successful, than when con- 
fined witliin narrower bounds. The discoyery of new mines, 
howeyer, as the old ones come to be gradually exhausted, 
is a matter cd the greatest uncertainly, and such as no hu- 
man sl^l or industry can ensure. All indications, it is 
acknowledged, are doubtful, and the actual discoyeiy and 
successful working of a new mine can alone ascertain the 
reality of fts yalue, or eyen of its existence. In this search 
there seem to be no certain limits either to the posnble sue- 
' cess, or to the possible disappointment of human industry. 

tim course of a century or two, it is possible that, new 
I tnittii may be discoyered more fertile tlira any t^t haye 
erer yet been known; and it is just equally possible that 
fAi' tiVi wiiiift than kuown may be more barren than 
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an^ that iTM wn>T^bt bef<a« tihe disooyeiy of the mmes of 
Arnttrica. Vl^otiier the one or the other of those two erents 
may lufijifen to take place, is of very little importanoe to 
the rei^ wealth and prosperify of the world, to the real 
Talue of the annual piMuee of the land and labour ci rnanp 
Iriwil. Its wftintna.1 Taloe, the quantity of gold and sUtst 
by which this aawnftl produce could be expressed or rqpve* 
soited, would, no doubt, be very differ^t; but its real 
value, the real quantity of labour which it could puroh^ 
or command, would be precisely the same. A shilHng 
might in the one case represent no more labotff than a 
penny does at present ; and a penny in the other might re- 
present as much as a shilUng does now. But in me one 
case he who had a shilling in his pocket, wotdd be no ruher 
than he who has a penny at present ; and in the Other he 
who had a pmmy would be just as rich as he who has a 
ahi^g now. ^e cheapness and abundance ctf gold and 
sUtot plate, would be the sole advantage which the world 
could derive from the one event, and the dearness and scar* 
city of those ti rifliti g superfluities the only inccmveniency it 
eomd suffer from the other. 


Coitduewm the Digression eoneeming the FaricitisM 
in me VcJme of Stiver. 

T he greater part of the vrriters who have collected the 
money prices of things in ancient times, seem to have 
considered the low money price of .com, and of goods in 
general, or, in other words, the high value of gold and 
nlver, as a proof, not only of the scarcnty of those metals, 
but of the poverty and barbarism of the countiy at the 
time whm it took place. This notion isconnected withthe 
system of poKtictu cnoonomy which rejuresents national 
wealth as consisting m the abundance, andnatichial pover^ 
in the acarcity, of gold and silver ; a system which 1 diaU . 
endeavour to exphw and examine at great length in ^e 
fourth book d ^ enquiry. I shall only observe at jpe* 
aent, tiiat the lagh value of ^ precious meti^ can no' 
proof ot the poV^y or ba rt iarii ^ xrf any particular oc;^unl^ 
the'idnm wM » is a prootionl^ 
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l«n!eimes> the mines vhieh happened at that tiine to 
Bupplj tibe oommerdal world. A poor conntiy, as it caii» 
hot alford to hay more, so it can as little afford to pay 
dearer for gold and silver than a ridx one; and the value 
of those metals, therefore, is not likdy to be higher in the 
formmr than in the latter. In China, a oonntiy much 
riehf9r than any part of Europe, the value of the precioua 
metals is much l^her than in any part of Europe. Asthe 
wealth of Europe, indeed, has increased greatly ednoe Ihe 
discovery of the mines of America, so the value of gold and 
silver has gradually diminished. This diminution of their 
value, however, has not been owing to the increase of the 
real #ealth of Europe, of the annual produce of its land 
and labour, but to the accidental discovery of more abun« 
dant ihines' than any that were known before. Theincrease 
of the quantity of gold and silver in Europe, and the in> 
crease of its manufactures and agriculture, are two OTents 
which, though they have happened nearly about the same 
time, yet have arisen from very different causes, and have 
scarce any natural connection with one another. The one 
has ariseh from a mere accident, in which neitiier prudence 
nor policy either had or could have any share: the other 
from the fall of the feudal ^stem, and &omthe establish* 
ment of a government which afforded to industry the only 
encouragement which it requires, some tolerable security 
that it lE^all enjoy the fruits of its own labour. Poland 
where the feudal system still continues to take place, is at 
this ^y as beggarly a country as it was before the discovery 
of America. The money price of com, however, has risen ; 
the real value of tne precious metals has fallen in Poland, 
in the same manner as in other parts of Europe. Their 
quantity, tirerefore, must have increased there as in other 
places, and nearly in the same proportion to the annual 
produce^! itiiland and labour. This increase of the quan- 
tity of those wMpi tola, however, has not, it seems, increased 
Hmt pierce, has neither improved the manuff^ 

tores and t^incottoie of the country, nor mended the oir- 
’ onihistaaces of its inhabitants. Spain and Portugid, the 
eduni^s which possess the mines, are, Poland, 
haps, the twq most be^arly countries in Europe. Tm 
vanie ;of the preoioai metals, however, must be lower in 
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l^ain and Portugal than in any other part of Europe ; aa 
^ey come from ^ose countries to all other parts of Europe, 
loaded not only with a freight and an insurance, but with 
tiie expence of smuggling, their exportation being either 
prohibited, or subjected to a duty. In proportion to the 
annual produce of the land and labour, therefore, their 
quantity must be greater in those countries than in any 
otiier part of Europe ; those countries, however, are poorer 
than the greater part of Europe. Though the feudal 
system been abolished in Spain and Portugal, it has 
not been succeeded by a much better. 

Ab the low value of ^Id and silver, therefore, is no proof 
of the wealth and flourishing state of the country where it 
tahes place; so neither is their high value, or the low 
money price either of goods in general, or of com in*parti> 
eular, any proof of its poverty and barbarism. 

But though the low money price either of goods in gene* 
tal, or of com in particular, be no proof of the poverty or 
barbarism of the times, the low money price of some parti* 
eular sorts of goods, such as cattle, poultry, game of all 
hinds, do., in proportion to that of com, is a most decisive 
one. It dearly demonstrates, first, their great abundance in 
proportion to that of com, and consequently the great extent 
of me land.which they occupied in proportion to what was 
occupied b^ com ; and, secondly, the low value of this land 
in proportion to that of com land, and consequently the 
uncultivated and unimproved state of the &r greater part 
of the lands of .tiie country. It clearly demonstrates that 
the stock and population of the country did not bear ilte 
same proportimi to the extent of its territory, which they 
commonly do in civilized countries, and that sodely was at 
that time, and in that country, but in its infancy. IVom 
the high or low money price dther of goods in general, or 
of omm in partieulai', we can infer ouy that the mines 
which at that time ^ppened to supply the dbrnmerdal 
world with gold and silver, were fertile or barren, not that 
tlm country was rich or poor. But from the or low 
money price of some amts of goods in proportion to that 
others, we can info*, with a d^ree of probability that ap* 
pnoadies almort to certainly, that it was rich or poor, that 
the gxe^ pfutiol its lapdi wei» hnproved or unmprowed. 
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Mid tiiat it was sither in a more or less barbarous state, of 
in a more or less civilized one. 

Any rise in the money price of goods whioh proceeded 
altogether from the degradation of the value of silver, 
would afEect all sorts of goods equally, and. raise their price 
universally a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part higher, ac* 
cording as silver happened to lose a third, or a fourth, or a 
fifth part of its former value. But the rise in the price of 
provisions, which has been the subject of so much reason- 
ing and conversation, does not affe^ all sorts of provisiona 
equally. Taking the course of the present century at an 
average, the price of com, it is acknowledged, even by those 
wbo #ccount for this rise by the degradation of the value 
of silver, has risen much less than t^t of some other sorts 
of provisions. The rise in the price of those other sorts of 
provisions, therefore, cannot be owing altogether to the de- 
gradation of the value of silver. Some other causes must 
be taken into the account, and those which have been above 
ass^ed, will, perhaps, without having recourse to the sup- 
pose degradation of the value of i^ver, sufficiently ex- 
plain this rise in those particular sorts of provisions of 
which the price has actually risen in proportion to that 
of com. 

As to the price of com itself, it has, during the sixty-four 
first years of the present century, and before the late extra- 
ordinary course of bad seasons, been somewhat lower than 
it was during the sixty-four last years of the preceding 
century. This fact is attested, not only by the accounts 
Windsor market, but by the public fiors of all the difierent 
counties of Scotland, and by the accounts of several diffe- 
rent markets in France, which have been collected with 
great dfiigence and fidelily by Mr. Messance and by Mr. 
Bupril de St. Maur. The evidence is more complete than 
eoiud well have been expected in a matter whidi is naturally 
■0 very difficult to be ascertained. 

An to the high price of com daring these ladt ten or 
twelve years, it can be sufficientiy accounted for from ^ 
badness of the seasons, without supposii^ any degradatiim 
in the value of silver. . , , 

The opinion, therefore, that silver is continually sinking 
in its value, seems not to be founded upon any good obser- 
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; 13ie same quantity of silver, it may,peiliaps,1>e said^ uill 
Ifei the present times, eroa according to the account which 
j^s been here given, purchase a much smaller quantity of 
sevend sorts of provisions than it would have dmm during 
some part of the last century; and to ascertain whethto 
this change be owing to a rise in the value of those goods, 
to a fall in the v^ue of silver, is only to establish a vain 
and useless distinction, which can be of no sort of service 
to the man who has only a certain quantity of silver to go 
to market with, or a certain fixed revenue in money. 1 
certainly do not pretend that the knowledge of this distiUc* 
tion wiU enable him to buy cheaper. It may not, however, 
upon that account be altogether useless. * 

It may be of some use to the public by affording an easy 
proof of the prosperous condition of the country. If tim 
rise in the price of some sorts of provisions be owing alto- 
getiier to a toll in l^e value of silver, it is owing to a dr* 
eumstance from which nothing can be inferred but the 
fertility of the American mines. The real wealth of the ‘ 
country, the annual produce of its land and labour, may, 
notwithstanding this circumstance, be either gradually de> 
«hning,a8in Portugal and Poland; or gtaduaUy advancing, 
as in most other parts of Europe. But if this rise in the 
price of some sorts of provisions be owing to a rise in the 
lual value of the land which produces them,.to its increased 
fertility; or, in consequence of more extended improvement 
and good cultivation, to its having been tmidered fit for 
producing com; it is owing to a drcumstance whidi in^> 
cates in tiie clearest manner the prosperous and advanoiag 
state of the country. The land constitutes ly .tor the 
greatest, the most important, and the most durable part of 
me weidth of every Extensive country. It may iuidly W 
of some use, or, at least, it may give some satuffuction bo 
. the public, to have so derisive a proof of the increasing 
value of by for tile gfmtest, the most important^ and ^ 
most durable part of its wealtiiu ^ 

It may too be el some use to the public in regulatinff'^ihis 
fecmnaiy reward of tuise of its inferior servants^, 
risefo me provisions be oiriof toeih 
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, ftU in &6 valne of ailver. their peeankrr idWexdijaoTided 
it WM not too large before, onglitoertainiy to he angmented: 
in {ooportion to the extent of this ihuL U it is not 
ai^finenlied, their real recompenoe will eridentiy be so 
mnch diminished. But if this rise of price is owing to the 
inotiased Tslne, in consequence of the improved fertility of' 
land which produces such provisions, it becomes a. 
mudi .nicer matter to judge either in what proportion an^ 
pecnniaiy reward ought to be augmented, or whether it 
onght to be augments at aJL The extension of improve* 
mmit and cultivation, as it necessarily raises more or less, 
in proportion to the price of com, that of even sort of 
animal food, so it as necessarily lowers that of, I believe, 
every sort of vegetable food. It raises the price of animal 
food ; ^cause a great part of the land which produces it, 
faeii^-rendered fit for producing com, must afford to the 
landlord and farmer the rent and profit of com land. It 
towers the price of vegetable food; because, byincreasittg 
the fertility of the land, it increases its abundance. The 
improvements of agriculture too introduce many sorts of 
^ vegetable, food, which, requiring less Imrd and not more 
labour than com, come much cheaper to market. Such 
are potatoes and. maize, or what is <^ed Indian com, the 
two most important improvements which the agriculture 
of Europe, perhaps, which Europe itself, tots received from 
the great extension of its commerce and navigation. Many 
sorts of vegetable food, besides, which in the mde state of 
agriculture are confined to the kitchen garden, and raised 
<mly by the qiade, come in its improved state to be intro* 
duced into common fields, and to be raised by the plough : 
such as turnips, carrots, cabbages, dc. H in the pn^^i^sa 
of improvement, therefore, the re^ price of one species of 
food necessarily rises, that of anothiw as necessamy falls, 
and it becomes a matter of more nicefy to judge how far 
the rise in*the one may be compensated by me fall in the 
other. When the real price of butchez's*meat Has once 
got to its height (wto^ with regard to every sort, except, 
pwhaps, that of hog’s flesh, it seems to have done through ' 
a g^t part of Eng^d*more than a omitnry ago), any rise 
.Which can afterwams happen in that of any othw sort ^ 
aaiwil food, Oannot mum siEeet the oircumstanoes of the 
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inferior xasriis of people, ^e oiroumjBtaiioes of the pow . 
through a great part England caimot snrelj |e bo mudh 
distressed hy any rise in &e price of pooltr^’i isht wild* 
fowl, or Tenisou, as th^ must lie relieved the fall M that 
of potatoes. 

in the present seaeon of scarcity tl^high price ci com 
no doubt distresBes the poor. But in times of moderate 
plenty, when com is at its ordinary or average price, the 
natum rise in the price of any other sort of rude produce 
cannot much affect them. They suffer more, permps, by 
the artificial rise which has been occasioned by taxes m the 
price of some manufactured commodities ; as of salt, soap, 
mather, caudles, malt, beer, and ale, &c. • 


EffeeU <if {he Progreae of Improv&nnent v^on the real Price of 
Manufaetures. 

I T is the natural effect of improvement, however, to 
diminish gradually the real price of almost all manufao* 
tures. That of the manu&ctuiing workmanship diminishes, 
' perhaps, in all of them without exception. In consequence 
of better machinery, of greato: deiterity, and of a more 
proper division and distribution of work, all <ff which are 
the natural effects of improvement, a much smaller quan* 
tiily of labour becomes requisite for executing any particular 
piece of work ; and though, in consequence olue flourish* 
ii^ circumstances of the society, the real price of labour 
should rise very considerably, yet the great diminution <ff 
the quantily wUl generally much more timn compensate 
the greatest rise which can happen in the price. 

There are, indeed, a few manufactures, in which the 
necessary rise in the real price of the rude materials will 
more than compensate all the advances which imptove* 
ment can intimuoe into the execution of thwwork. In 
earpenttris and joiner’s work, and in the coarser sort of 
cal^t weak, the necessary rise in the real price of barren 
timber, in consequence ci the improvement ot land, will 
more than omnpensate aB the advantages which uan be 
Jerived &om ^ bert ujachineiy, the greatest dexterity, 
and tiie m^ ^ll^per dirim of work, r 
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; la^ not rise at ^ cx does not rise veij 

lahetlt^that of the manufactored commoditjr sinkB vetj 

> Tl^ cUmmntion of price has, in the oouxse of the present 
and preceding century, been most remarkable in those 
stanufactores of which the materials are the coarser metals. 
' A better rnovement of a watch, than about the mid^ of 
, the last century could have been bought for twenly pounds, 
limy now ‘perlmps be had for twenty slullings. £a the 
work of cutlers and locksmiths, in aU the toys which are 
made of the coarser metals, and in all those goods which 
are eommonly known by the name of Birmingham and 
gOieffieM ware, there has been, during the same period a 
rery great reduction of price, though not altog^er so 
great as in watch-work. It has, however, been suffirient 
to astonish the workmen of every other part of Europe, 
who in many cases acknowledge that they can produce no 
work of equal goodness for double, or even for triple the 
price. !l^ere are perhaps no manufactures in which the 
^vision of labour can be carried further, or in which the 
macibinery employed admits of a greater variety of im- 
provements, than those of which the materials are the 
coarser metals. 

In the clothing manu&cture there has, during the same 
pmod, been no such sensible reduction of price. The price 
of super^e doth, I have been assured, on the contr^, 
has,' trithin these five-and-twenty or thirty j^n, mean 
somewhat in proportion to its quwty ; Owing, it was sdd, 
to a considerable rise in the price of the material, whidi 
cozunsts altogether of Spanish wooL That of the York- 
shire doth, wMch is made altogether of English irool, is 
said ind^, during the tourse of the present centum, to 
. halTO fallmi a good deal in proportion to its quality, t^ia- 
lity, however, is so very disputable a matter, that I look 
upon all information of this kind as somewhat uifcertain. 

- In the olothins manufacture, the division of labour is 
..nearly the same now as it was a century, and the 
.inabihmeiy em^oyed is not veiy difleienL Ihere may^ 
f inalSe^ have been some small improyemoats in beln, 
wh^ may have occasioned somexeduotion of pcioe; 
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]|^eaii«i^ if we compare we ^liee of ibia iiowufactonm ^ 
libe pMaent timea with what it waa in a much rempliw 
period, towarda the end of the fifteenth oentuir, w^ 
mboim waa probablj much leas subdiTidedL and the. 
maifiiineij emjfiojed much more imperfect, than |t ia at 
pneaent. 

In 1487, being the dth of Heni^ VIL it waa wacted, ' 
that “ whoaoevw ahall aell by retail a broad yard of 
fineat acarlet grained, or of othw grained cloth of the fin^* 
making, above rizteen ahillioga, dall forfeit forfy aUDinga 
for every yard ao sold.” Sixteen ahillinga, thermore, ccm* 
taming about tire aame quantity of ailver aa for:^;iand- 
tweniy ahillinga of our preaent money, waa, at that time, 
reckoned not an unreaaonable price for a yai^ of tir^ fineat 
doth ; and aa this ia a aumptuary law, au<^ cloth, it ia pro>' . 
bable, had usually been sold somewhat dearer. A gumea 
may be reckoned the highest price in the preaent times. 
Even though the quality of the doths, therefore, shodd be 
anpposed equal, ara that of the present times ia moat pro* 
bably mudi superior, yet, even upon this BU{^)oaition, 
z^ey price of the fineat doth appears to rave been con- 
siderably reduced since the end of the fifteenth cwtuij . " ’ 
But its real price has been mudi more r^uced. fiu* 
shillings and eightpence was then, and long afterwards, 
reckoned the average price of a quarter of wheat Siztem 
shillmga, therefore, waa the price of two quarters and moie 
titan three bushels of wheat Valuing a quarter of wheat 
in the present times at dght-and-twenly shilU^s, the real 
, price of a yard of fine doth must in those times, have been 
' equal to at least threeponnda six shQlinga and sixpcaioe id 
' :«ur present mon^. Tne man who bought it muati^e 
par^ with the command of a quantity.of labour and sub- 
sostence ^ual to what that sum wouid purdtaae in tiie 
present times. ■ o 

The^netion in the real jnice of the eoarse mtunidlae- 
tore, chough oonsideiralde, has not been so great as in tibt 

to 14^ bdaig^tim Inward IV, it was engnj^ 

' wat ^lio seiTtoi inhsilhaadi7> Bdt<!onmi<mtobocMl^i|^ 

'' '■ ■ W s';.. ■■■ ; ‘V V 'v ■ " 



fttuiil n«e or i^oar in tlxeir clbtluiig any dotib above two 
diilUngs the broad yard.** In die Srd 6f Edward 17. two 
•billinge contained rery nearly the same guwtiW ailTer 
u four of onr preaent money. But the xorksniie cloth, 
which ia now sold at lour shillings the 3rard, is probably 
much superior to any that was then made for the- wearii^ 
of theyer^ poorest order of common sonrants. Even the 
money pnce of their dothing, therdore, may, in propor> 
tion to the quality, be somewhat cheaper in the present 
tbtn it was in those ancient times. The real price is cer- 
tainly a good deal cheaper. Tenpence was then reckoned 
what is called the moderate and reasonable price ofabudtd 
of ^leat. Two shillings, thmefore, was the price of two 
bushels and near two pecks of wheat, which in the present 
tunes, at three shillings and sixpence the bushd, would be 
worth eight shillings and ninepence.. Eor a yard of dns 
ddh the poor servant must have parted with me power of 
purchasing a quantity of subsist^ce equal to what dght 
diillings and ninepence would purchase in the present 
times, fnds is a sumptuary law too, restraining the luxury . 
and extravagance of the poor. Their dothing, therefore, 
had commody been mudi more expensive. 

The same order of people are, by the same law, pro- 
hibited from wearing hose, of which the price should exceed 
fourteen pence the pair, equal to about eight-and-twenty 
pence of our present money. But fourteen pencei was in 
those times the price of a bushd and near two pecks Of 
wheat ; which, in the present times, at three and sixpence 
the bushel, wodd cost five shilling and threepence. We 
' diould in the present times consider this as a very high. 

i moe for a pairof stockings to a servantof the poorest and, 
owest order. He must, however, in those times have paid 
' what was really eqmvalent to this price for them. 

Bx the time of ^ward 17. the art of knitting stoohiiigs 
was probably not known in any part of Europe. Thdr 
hose wde made of common doth, which may have been 
unis of the causes of their dearness. The first person ttot 
wore stockinn in England is said to have Men Quemi. 
Hlimbeth. SM received them as a present from 
llpaitirii ambasi^^ : 

HHoib in the coarse and in. the fine woollen maWufaetoie.. 
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iflieiiiaichmeiy em^lojed aas mtidi: mote imperfect in those 
Badent, .iAan it is in the present times. It has since 
leceiTed three very capital improrements, besides, pro* 
bably, many smaller ones of amoh it may be difficult to 
ascertain dther the number or the importimce. ^e three 
capital improvements are : first. The exchange of the rock 
and spindle for tiie spinning-vheel, which, with the same 
jjuantity of labour, will perform more than double the 
qUaatily of work. Secondly, the use of several r&rj in- 
genious machines which &cilitate and abridge in a still 
greater proportion the winding of the worsted and woollen 
yam, or the propw arrangement of the warp and woof be* 
fore th^ axe put into the loom; an operation which^re- 
vious to the invention of those machines, must have been 
extremely tedious and troublesome. Thirdly, the employ* 
ment of the frdling mill for thickening the doth, instep 
treading it in water. Neither wind nor water mills of 
any kind were known in England so early as the beginning 
of ibe sixteenth century, nor, so far as I know, in any 
other part of Europe no^ of the Alps. They had been 
introduced into Italy some time before^ 

The consideration of these drcrumstances may, perhaps, 
in some measure explain to us why the redl price both of 
the coarse and of the fine manufacture, was so muchhighor 
in those undent, than it is in the present times. It cost a 
greater quantity of labour to bring the goods to market, 
When they were brought thither, theref oire, they must have 
purchased or exchange for the price of a greats quantity. 

The coarse manufacture probably was, in those andent 
times, carried on in England, in the same manner as it 
always has been in countries where arts and manufactures 
axe in timir infancy. It was probably a household manu&e* 
tuie, m which every different part of the work was occa* 
dona^ performed hy all the Cerent members of almost 
every jqmte family ; but so as to be thdr work’ only when 
they 1 m nothing to do, and not to be the ptind^ 
bnnness from whidlla^ of them derived the greater part 
of thdr subsiatenoA The work which is performed intMs 
aaammr, it has alieady ton observed, vximes ahraya much 
cheaper to miitiDit thah^ttot wlndi is the joindpiu or soIb 
toh^#thet^aiiM^ito !niefinemahufatit(tob 
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on the other hand, was aot in those' tinea canied on in . 
England, but in the rich and conunerdal conntiy of 
I^ders; and it was probablj conducted then, in tin 
same manner as now, by people who derived the whole, or 
the principal part of their subsistence from it. It was be- 
sides a. foreign manufacture, and must have paid some 
duty, the ancient custom of tonnage and poundage at 
least, to the king. This duty, indeed, would not probably 
be very great. It was not then the policy of Europe to 
restrain, by high duties, the importation of foreign manu- 
factures, but rather to encourage it, in order that merchrats 
might be enabled to supply, at as easy a rate as possible, 
the great men with the conveniencies and luxuries which 
they wanted, and which, the industry of their own country 
could mot afford them. 

The consideration of these curcumstances may perhaps in 
some measure explain to us why, in those andent times, the 
real price of the coarse manu&cture was, in proportion to 
that of the fine, so much lower than in the present times. 


Oonehuion of {he Chapter. 

I snhTiT. coudude this very long chapter with observing 
that every improvement in the circumstances of the 
society tends either directly or indirectly to raise the real 
rent of land, to increase the real wealth of the landlord, 
his power of purchasing the labour, or the produce of the 
labour of other people. 

The extension of improvement and cultivation tends to 
raise it directly. The landlord’s share of the produce ne- 
CMsarily increases with the increase of the produce. 

That rise in the real price of those parts of the ru^do 
produce of land, which is first the effect of extended ini- 
provementend cultivation, and afterwards the cause of their 
oeing still further extendi, the rise in the price of cattle, 
for example, tends too to raise the rent of land directly, 
in a still greater proportion. The real value of the 
landlmrd’a share, his real command of the labour of other 
people, not onl;^ rises with the real value of the product 
but the proportion of his share to the whole produce rises 




j^odtio^ «fter tix) lim in its ^ pries, 
reqij^ras BO move labour to ooUeot it thaa before, M- 
ifmalW preportioii of it mQ, therefue, be' saffloku^ to. kn 
rilaoe, irith cnriinaiy profit, the stock wMch empli^ iitat 
hAonr. A gteaibeie proportion of it must, oonseqaentlji 
Iblong-fo 

' All those imfaoTemsnts in tiie productiTe oowors of 
labour, which direotlj to reduce the real price of 
manufoetores, tend indiredljto raise the real rent of land. 

lan^oid ezdianges that part of his rude produce, 
'which is over and above his own consumption, or what 
comes to the same thing, the price of that part of it, for 
manufactured produce. Whatever reduces the real 4>rioe 
of the latter, raises that of the former. An equal quanti^ 
of the former becomes therebv equivalent to a greater 
quantity of the latter ; and the lanoDbrdis enabled to pur- 
chase a greater quantity of the conveniences, ornaments, 
or luxuries, which he has occasion for. 

Every increase in the real wealth of the society, eve^ 
increase in tlie quantity of useful labour employed within 
it, tends indirectly to raise the real rent of land. Aoertain 
proportion of this labour naturally goes to the land. A 
greater number of men and cattle are employed in its cidti* 
ration, the produce increases with the increase of the stock 
which is thus empkyed in raisii^ it, and the rent increases 
. with the produce. 

The contrary rircumstances, rim neglect cultivaricm 
and improvement, the fall in the real price of any part of 
the rude produce of land, tiie rise in the real juice of manu- 
factures from the decay of manufacturing art and industry, 
the dedenskm of the real wealth of the sodetw, all tend, 
on the other hand, to lower the real rent of lanA to reduce 


the real wealth of the landlord, to diminish his power of 
purchasing eirimr the labour, or the produce of riie labour 
of other people. ' 

The Vnole mmual produce of the land and labour of 
every oountry, or what cemaes to the same thing, tihe whole 
price of that anniuil pi^ucN^ natural^ diriuM itieif^ il 
las ah^y been obei^red, into three parts $ the veal of 
land, riie wages of laltear, mid the profits of stook i eind 
«miri|ltttes a ]i^^ riioe diflereat cudem of po^l 
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tqi Krko Bye by rent^ to those vbo Urebj tra^ies, 
to those Trbo lire by profit.. These are the three great, 
oae^nal, and constituent orders of every dvilized sodeto, 
from whose revenue that of every other cnder is ultunately 
deiiyed. 

Themterest of the firstof those three great orders, itap> 
peaars what has been just now said, is strictly and iii< 
Mparahiy connected with the general interest of the sodeto. 
wWever either promotes or obstructs the one, necessarfly 
inOmotes or obstructs the other. When the public delibe> 
rates concerning any r^nlation of commerce or police, tho' 
proprietors of land never can mislead it, with a view to 
proxnpte the interest of their own particular order; at 
least, if they haye any tolerable knowledge of that interest. 
Q?hqr me, indeed, too often defective in this tolerable know- 
ledge. ^ey are the only one of the three orders whosei 
revenue costs them neither labour nor care, but comes to 
tiiem, as it were, of its own accord, and independent of 
any plan or project of their own. That indolence, whidi is 
the natural effect of the ease and security of their dtuation, 
renders them too often, not only ignorant, but incapable 
<ff tiiat application of mind whidi is necessary in order 
to foraseeand understand the consequences of any public 
regulation. 

The interest of the second order, that of those who live 
by wages, is as strictly connected with the interest of the 
Bodeto as that of the first. The wages of the labourer, it 
has ah?mdy been shown, are never so high as when the 
dmnand for labour is continually risii^, or when the 
quwtity employed is every year increasing considerably. 
vHiea this real wealth of the sodety becomes stationary, 

wages are soon reduced to what is barely enough to 
enable him to bring up a family, or to continue the race 

labourers. When the sodety’ declines, they fall evm 
below thisi’, The order of proprietors may, perhtqw, gmn 
more by the prosperity of the sodety, than that of laBourers : 
but tibere is no order that suffers so crudly from ite 
decBhe. Stot though the interest -of the labourer is strictly 
eenaected with that ^ sodety, he is incapably eithm of 
ccHnprdieading that interest, or miderstanding ito oon* 
tMsion with his own, EBs condition leaves him no time to 
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neoMsaij infimnatioD, and ^ edneatim amd 
^Uta a^ oonunoiify audh as to reader Itim unfit to' judge 
imn ihoagli he was fully iaformed. In the publioddibe^ 
taons, themore, his T<noe is little heard and Im regaide^ 
exo^ upon some porticalar occasions, when his damnr is. 
animated, set on, and supported by his employers, not fear 
his, but their own partiouiar purposes. 

employers constitute the third order, that of those 
who iiTe by profit. It is the stock that is employed for the 
ea^e of profit, which puts into motion the greater part ci 
the useful labour of every society. The plans and projects 
of the mnployma of stock regulate and direct all tne most 
important operations of labour, and profit is the en&pro* 
posed by all those plans and projects. But the rate cf 
profit does not, like rent and wages, rise with the prosperity, 
and fall with the declension, of the society, (hi the con> 
tirory, it is naturaU^ low in ridi, and high in pMr countries, 
and it is always l^hest in the countries which are gmng 
fastest to ruin. Hie interest of this third order, therilore, 
has not the same connexion with the general interest of the 
society as that of the other two. Merchants and master 
manumeturers are, in this order, the two classes of people 
who commonly employ the largest capitals, and who by thrir 
wealth draw to themselves the greatest sWeof the public 
consideration. As daring their whole lives they ate engmed 
in plans and projects, they have frequently more acutoiess 
of understanding than the greater part of country gentie- 
men. As their thoughts, however, are commonly exercised 
rather about the interest of their own particular branch'll 
business, than about that of the society, their jndgnwnt, 
even when g[iven with the greatest candour (Which it hah 
not been upon every occasion), is mudimoretobedqiended 
u^n with regard to the former of those two objects, than 
with regard to the latter. Their superiority ovw the 
oountrr ^tleman is, not so much in weir khowle^ of 
the pnbOc interest, as in thrir having a better knowle^ 
of thp own interest than he has of his. It is Ity this 
superior knowledge of tiieix own interest that they httvs 
fr^uSDt^ hnpesed upon his generosity, and persoaded 
Mm to give up Msown interest and t^t of tm pnblit!, 

^ very tnd hon^ oonvirtum, thrt thevhste* 
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fiBBl^ and lu^liUf was tiie interest o£ the public. Theiuto* 
i»Bt of the dealerB, however, in any paxticolar branch ojf 
teade (» mannfactnxeB, is always in some respects d^erent 
from, and even opposite to, tlmt of the pubtu:. To widen 
the market and to narrow the competition, is always t^ 
interest of the dealers. To widen the market may fre- 
_ qnenti.y be agreeable enoi^h to the interest of the public ; 

‘ but to narrow the competition must always be against it, 
and can serve only to enable the dealers, by raising their 
profits above what they naturally would b^ to levy, for 
their own benefit, an absurd tax upon the rest of their 
felloW'CitizenB. iiie proposal of any new law or regulation 
of csmmeroe which comes from this order, ought always 
to be listened to with great precaution, and ought never to 
be adopted till after having been long and carefully ex* 
amined, not only with the most scrupulous, but with the 
most suspicious attention. It comes from an order of men. 
whose interest is never exactly the same with that of the 
public, who have generally an interest to deceive and even 
to oppress the public, and who accordingly have, upon 
many oocasions, both deceived and oppressra it.’ 
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Price of the Qaarter 
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Carryover . . 6 14 8 


* It is quite evident Adam Smith knows 

not the “great middle'ClaM” sad its uanoheater schoo}, aa thepoww 
before which all things bow, hence the, atraightforwud aaivM of his 
attarsneea— ]^. 
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Brioe of the Qmurler 
of Wheat each 
Year. 
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ferent Ftices of 
the same Year. 
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PricM flf Quarter ef nine BuAdt 0/ tte or 
prtMd Whecd ai Wiitdaor Mmriet, on Ladg-Bwy jmd 
MuthaOnm, Awn 1595 to 1764, both mehuioe ; iko IVtM 
eadt Year being the Medium betweon tho kighmt Prieee 
^ those two M(urhet-dags. 
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6 

1628, 

1598, 

• •• 

2 16 

8 

1624, 

1599, 

• •• 

1 19 

2 

1625, 

1600, 

••• 

1 17 

8 

1626, 

1601, 

••• 

1 14 10 

1627, 

1602, 

••• 

1 9 

4 

1628, 

1603, 

• •• 

1 15 

4 

1629, 

1604. 

• •• 

1 10 

8 

1630, 

1605, 

• •• 

1 15 10 

1631, 

1606, 


1 18 

0 

1632. 

1607, 

••• 

1 16 

8 

1638, 

1608, 

••• 

2 16 

8 

1684, 

1609. 

••• 

2 10 

0 

1685. 

1610, 

••• 

1 15 10 

1686, 

1611, 

••• 

1 18 

8 


1612, 

••• 

2 2 

4 


1618, 

• •• 

2 8 

8 


1614, 

••• 

2 1 

Si 


1615, 

••• 

1 18 

8 


1616, 

••• 

2 0 

4 


1617, 

••• 

2 8 

8 


1618, 

••• 

2 6 

8 


1619, 

••• 

1 15 

4 


1620, 


1 10 

4 


• 


26)54 0 

H 




2 1 




£. e. 

d. 

1 10 

4 

2 18 

8 

2 12 

0‘ 

2 8 

0 

2 1» 

0 

2 9 

4 

1 M 

0 

1 8 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 15 

8 

8 8 

0 

2 18 

4 

2 18 

0 

2 16 

0 

2 16 

0 

2 16 

8 



16)40 0 

0 

2 10 

0 
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Wheat jjer Quarter, j 


per Quarter, 

Yesn. 


6. 

d. 

Yem 


£. a. 

i. 

1687, 

••• 

2 18 

0 

BroiKM over . 

86 4 

6 

1688, 


2 17 

4 

1674, 

••• 

8 8 

8 

1689, 


2 4 10 

1675, 

••• 

8 4 

8 

1640, 

•«« 

2 4 

8 

1676, 


1 18 

0 

1641, 

• • • 

2 8 

0 

1677, 

••• 

2 2 

0 

1642,'l-a^i^l5 

0 0 

0 

1678, 

••f 

2 19 

0 

1643, U| 


0 0 

0 

1679, 

••• 

3 0 

0 

1644. ff* 


0 0 

0 

1680, 

••• 

2 5 

0 

1645,I£||||I 

0 0 

0 

1681, 

••• 

2 6 

8 

1646, 


2 8 

0 

1682, 


2 4 

0 

1647. 

• • • 

8 13 

8 

1683. 


2 0 

0 

164^ 

••• 

4 5 

0 

1684, 

... 

2 4 

0 

1649,. 

... 

4 0 

0 

1685, 

a*. 

2 6 

8 

1650, 


3 16 

8 

1686, 

• •• 

1 14 

0 

1651, 

« # • 

8 18 

4 

1687, 

• •• 

1 5 

2 

1652, 

«•§ 

2 9 

6 

1688, 


2 6 

0 

1653, 


1 15 

6 

1689, 

• •a 

1 10 

0 

1654; 


1 6 

0 ■ 

1690, 

**a 

1 14 

8 

1655, 

• • • 

1 13 

4 

1691, 

• •• 

1 14 

0 

1656, 


2 3 

0 

1692, 

• •• 

2 6 

8 

1657, 

• • » 

2 6 

8 

1698, 

aaa 

8 7 

8 

1658, 

••• 

8 5 

0 

1694, 

• •• 

8 4 

0 

1659, 

.*• 

8 6 

0 

1695, 

• •• 

2 18 

0 

1660, 

... 

2 16 

6 

1696, 

• aa 

8 11 

0 

1661, 

... 

3 10 

0 

1697, 

• •a 

8 0 

0 

1662, 

••• 

8 14 

0 

1698, 

aaa 

8 8 

4 

1663, 


2 17 

0 

1699, 

aaa 

3 4 

0 

1664, 

... 

2 0 

6 

1700, 


2 0 

0 

1665, 

••• 

2 9 

4 





1666, 

••• 

1 16 

0 


60)153 1 

8 

1667, 

••• 

1 16 

0 


• 



1668, 

••• 

2 0 

0 



2 11 

<4 

1669, 

••• 

2 4 

4 


* 



1670, 


2 1 

8 



• 


1671, 

••• 

2 2 

0 





1672, 


2 1 

0 





1678, 


2 6 

8 





Cajiyover . 

86 4 

6 




t.. 


m 


Yon. 

1701 , 

1702 , 

1703 , 

1704 , 

1705 , 

1706 , 

1707 , 

1708 , 

1709 , 

1710 , 

1711 , 

1712 , 

1713 , 

1714 , 

1715 , 

1716 , 

1717 , - 

1718 , 

1719 , 

1720 , 

1721 , 

1722 , 

1723 , 

1724 , 

1725 , 

1726 , 

1727 , 

1728 , 

1729 , 

1780 , 

1781 , 

1782 , 
1788 , 

1734 , 

1735 , 

1786 . 

1787 . 


WSAItTH Of HATIOHB. 




Wheat per Quarter. 

£. s. d. 

1 17 8 
19 6 
1 16 0 

2 6 6 
.1 10 0 
16 0 
18 6 
2 16 
8 18 6 
3 18 0 
2 14 0 
2 6 4 
2 11 0 
2 10 4 
2 3 0 
2 8 0 
2 5 8 
1 18 10 
1 15 0 
1 17 0 
1 17 6 
1 16 0 
1 14 8 

1 17 0 

2 8 6 
2 6 0 
2 2 0 
2 14 6 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

I 


6 10 
16 6 
12 10 
6 8 
8 4 
18 10 
8 0 
0 4 
18 8 


Wheat per Qaarlar. 


Yene. 

Brough.t 

1738 , 

1739 , 

1740 , 

1741 , 

1742 , 
1748 , 

1744 , 

1745 , 

1746 , 

1747 , 

1748 , 

1749 , 

1750 , 

1751 , 

1752 , 

1753 , 

1754 , 

1755 , 

1756 , 

1757 , 

1758 , 

1759 , 

1760 , 

1761 , 

1762 , 

1763 , 

1764 , 


over 


A 

77 

1 

1 


«. 

8 
15 
18 
2 10 
2 6 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 


d. 
10 
6 
6 
8 
8 
0 
10 
10 
6 
0 

1440 
17 0 


14 

4 

4 

7 

19 


17 
12 

18 
1 
4 

14 


0 

6 

6 

10 

8 

8 


18 10 
5 8 


0 
0 

19 10 
16 6 
8 
0 
9 
9 


0 
2 10 
1 
1 
1 10 

1 19 

2 0 
2 6 


64)129 18 6 


2 0 6i 



WliMt per Quarter. 


Xttn. 


£. ». d. 

1781, 

••• 

1 12 10 

1782, 

a«« 

16 8 

1788, 

• •• 

18 4 

1784, 


1 18 lO 

1785, 

• •• 

2 3 0 

1786, 

aaa 

2 0 4 

1787, 

• •• 

1 18 0 

1788, 

• •• 

1 15 6 

1789, 

• •• 

1 18 6 

1740, 

• •a 

2 10 8 

• ' 


10)18 12 8 



1 17 


Wliea* per Quarter. 


Tean. 

4Sa St iIb 

1741, 

... 2 6 8 

1742, 

... 1 14 0 

1743, 

1 4 10 

1744, 

... 1 4 10 

1745, 

... 17 6 

1746, 

1 19 0 

1747, 

... 1 14 10 

1748, 

... 1 17 0 

1749, 

... 1 17 0 

1750, 

... 1 12 6 


10)16 18 2 


1 18 9^ 



BOOK II. 


Of ihe Nature, Aeeumidatum, and Emphynunt 
of Stocik. 

mTBODUOnON. C 

I H that rode state of society in Thich there is no diTision 
of labour, in which exchanges are seldom made, and in 
whidt every man provides everything for himself, it is not 
necessary that any stock should be accumulated or stored 
up beforehand, in order to carry on the business of the so- 
ciety. Every man endeavours to supply by his own in. 
dustry his own occasional wants as they occur. When he 
is hungry, he goes to the forest to hunt ; when his coat is 
worn out, he dothes himself with the skin of the first large 
ftnimal he kills ; and when his hut begins to go to nun, he 
repairs it, as well as he, can, with the trees and the turf that 
are nearest it. 

But when the division of labour has once been thoroughlr 
introduced, the produce of a man’s own labour can supply 
but a very smau part of his occasiotral wants. The fax 
greater part of them are supplied by the produce of other 
men’s labour, which he purchases with the produce, or, 
what is the same thing, with the price of the produce ^ 
own. But thirpurd^ caimot be made till such time as 
the produce of ms own labour has not only been completed, 
but sold. A stock oi goods of different Idndls, therefore, 
must be stored up somewhere sufficient to maintain him, 
and to supply him with the materials and tools of his work, 
till such time, at least, as both these events can be hnughi 
about. A weaver csonot apply himself mitirely to his pe* 
cidiar boabiess, tu^s there is beforehand stoiM up some. 
wliere, «iito in i# dim poises 80ine<#lir 
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penoB, a stodc sufficient to maintain MitH and to supply 
mth the materials add tools of his work, tiU he has 
not only completed, but sold his web. This accumulation 
jnust, efTidently, be previous to his applying ^ industiy 
for so long a time to such a peculiar business.’ 

Ae the accumulation of stock must, in the nature 
things, be previous to the division of labour, so labour can 
be more and more subdivided in proportion only as stock 
is previously more and more accumulated. The quantity 
of materials which the same number of people can work 
up, increases in a great proportion as labour comes to be 
more and more subdivided ; and as the operations of eadi 
worfaman are gradually reduced to a greater degree of sim* 
plicity, a variety of new machines come to be invented for 
facilitating and abridging those operations. As the divi- 
sion of labour advances, therefore, in order to give constant 
employment to an equal number of workm^, an equal 
sto^ of provisions, and a greater stock of materials and 
tools than what would have been necessary in a ruder state 
of things, must be accumulated beforehand. But the 
numbm* of workmen in every branch of business generally 
increases with the division of labour in that branch, or 
rather it is the increase of their number which enables 
them to class and subdivide themselves in this manner. 

As the accumulation of stock is previously necessary for 
carrying on this great improvement in the productive 
powers of hbour, so that accumulation naturally leads to 
this improvement. The person who employs his stock in 
i paititAining labour, necessairily wishes to employ it in such 
a manner as to produce as greata quantity of work as pos- 
sible. He endeavours, therefore, both to make amoi^ his 
wotlanen the most proper distribution of employmmit,and 
to furnish them with the best machines which he can mther 
invent or afford to purchase. BUs abilities in both them 
respects afo generally in proportion to the extent of his 
stocky or to the number of people whom it ^ employ. 
The quantity of industiy, therefore, not only increases in 

’ Adam Smith was udaware of the fi»ct which modern reseanh has 
brooi^t to light, that in early society it was the commimity in its cor- 
porate eapamty which held the land and accumulated stock, and not 
any one iadividuai— Ep- 
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wnsef ctkaiiiry 'wii3x the increeae of the stock which empim 
it, hu;^ in oonsequence of that increase,, the same qitontu^ 
of indnstij produces a much greater quanti^ of work 

Sndi are in general the effects of we increase of sto^ 
upon industry and its pr^uctire powers. 

In the foUowing book I have endeaToured to explain the 
nature of stock, the effects of its accumulation into capitals 
of different kinds, and the effects of the different employ* 
mmits of those capitals. This book is divided into ffve 
chapters. In the first chapter, I have endeavoured to show 
what are the different parts or branches into which the 
stock, either of an individutd, or of a great sooieiy, natu* 
ibUv divides itself. In the second, I have endeavoured to 
explain the nature and operation of money considered as a 
particular branch of the general stock of the sodet^ 1%e 
sto<^ which is accumulated into a capital, may either be 
employed by the person to whom it bmongs, or it mstj be 
lent to some other person. In the third and fom^ cmp* 
tors, I have endeavoured to examine the manner in whimk 
it operates in both these situations. The fifth last 
diapter treats of the different effects which the different 
employments of capital immediately produce upon the 
quantity both of national indiistry, and of the annu al pro* 
auce of land and labour. 


GHAPTEB L 
or THB nivisiOK or sxoox. 

TITHEN the stock which a man possesses is no more 
V V than sufficient to maintain him for a few days oi’ a 
few weeks, he seldom thinks of derivii^; any re Wue hrmn 
it. Hie* consumesit as qparinglv as he can, and endeavours 
1^ Ms khour to acquire something which may siq^ its 
place before it be consamed altc^nether. His revenue 
this ease, derived fiitott his labow only. This is the s^' 
of ^ greateor part <4 tito kbouriim poor in sH oountoies. 
Bat wheit,he pos s tos e i itodc snffident to majutaiu luiit 
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fc^axoQ&s yt jeara, he naturally mdeavoDrs to denve a 
mame from the greater part of it ; reseirriii^oiiljBoinaih 
lor his iminediate oonsumption as may maintaia him till 
this reyenue heg^ to come im His whole stock, therefore, 
is distingtiished into two parts. That part which, be 
expects, is to afford him this revenue, is called his capitaL.' 
?3ie other is that which suppUes his immediate consump- 
tion ; and which consists either, first, in that portion of his 
whole stock which was originally reserved for this purpose; 
or,, secondly, in his revenue, from whatever source derived, 
as it gradually comes in ; or, thirdly, in such things as had 
been purchased by either of these in former years, and 
which are not yet entirely consumed ; such as a stock of 
clothes, household furniture, and the like. la one, or 
other, •or all of these three articles, consists the stock 
which men commonly reserve for their own immediate 
consumption. 

There are two different ways in which a capital may be 
employed so as to yield a revenue or profit to its employer. 

rast, it may be employed in raising, manufacturing, or 
pipcha;^ goods, and selling them again with a profit. 
Qnie capital employed in this manner yields no revenue or 
profit to its employer, while it either remains in his posses- 
sion, or continues in the same shape. The goods of the 
merdiaut yield him no revenue or profit till he sells them 
for money, and the money yields him as little till it issgain 
exchanged for goods. His capital is continually going 
from him in one shape, and returning to him in another, 
and it is only by means of such circulation, or succesaive 
exchanges, that it can yield him any profit. Such capitals, 
therefore, may very properly be called circulating capitals. . 

^ jNot having the fear of ulterior conseqoenoes before hU mind, and 
■henoe not feeling it inoumbent umn him to ^ard aninst Socialisrio 
dednotions bjicaiefullv framing a definition whidi shoiud define nodting, 
Adam ftnith states dm meaning of capital in the above lucj^ torma, 
To hha the capitalist as snch implies the labonrer as such, and the 
adVanesd civilisation this separation of classes involves— as will a^ieer 
froin what Mows. What would the old Scotch economist have thonj^ 
of the nonsense to which modem orthodox eoomxnists are driven in tow 
'jsiforti to evade the consequences of a plaia definition— to their talk 
about' Biddnson’s wheelbarrow oonstitnnng him a caj^tslist, and the 
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Seooodlj, it may be emplored in the improvement 
land, in the pnxchase of nsefol madunes ana inatroments 
of trade, or in such'like things as yield a rerenne or profit 
without changing masters, or c&oolating any fower. 
Snoh capitals, therefore, may very properly be caJOed fixed 
capitals. 

Different occupations r^nire very different propcurtions 
between the fixM and drculating capitals employed in 
them. 

The capital of a merchant, for example, is alt(^|ether a 
circulating capital. He has occasion for no madunes or 
instruments of trade, unless his shop or warehouse be con* 
sidered as such. • 

Some part of the capital of every master artificer or 
manuffMsturer must be fixed in the mstruments of hit; trade. 
This part, however, is very small in some, and very great in 
othors. A master taylor requires no otl^r instruments of 
trade but a parcel of needles. Those of the master shoe* 
maker are a little, though but a very little, more expensive. 
Those of the weaver rise a good deal above those of the 
shoemaker. The &r greater part of the capital of dl such 
master artificers, however, is circulated, either in the wages 
of their workmen, or in the price of their materials, and 
re^d with a profit by the price of the work. 

In other works a much greater fixed capital is requited. 
In a great iron-work, for example, the furnace for melting 
the ore, the forge, the slit-mill, are instruments of trade 
which cannot be erected without a very great expence. lA 
coal-works, and mines of every kind, the machinery neees* 
sary iMth for drawing out the water and for other purpose^ ' 
is frequently still more expmuive. 

That part of the capital of the former which is employed 
in the instruments of agriculture is a fixed, that whkh is 
employed in the wages and iruunteiuinoe of his labouring 
servants, is a circnlating capital. makes a profit of the 
one ly*keei^ it in his own possession, and of the otl^ 
by puting wi& it. The price or value of his fobonring 
cattle is a fixed ca|nta} in the same manner a* that of the 
insbuments of husbaiidiy: their maintenanoe is a oir(iu.» 
labog espial in the saine manner as that of the labcniihig 
■ervinte. The fainter audees his profit by keef^ the 
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labooiiag <»4itle, and parting with l^eir maintenance. 
B6& price and the maintemmee the cattle which are 
honght in and fattened, not for labour, but for sale, are a 
(Emulating capital The farmer makes bis profit by part- 
ii^ witli them. A flock of sheep or a herd of cattle that, 
m a breeding country, is bought in, neither for labour, nor 
for sale, but in order to make a profit by their wool by 
their m^, and by their increase, is a fixed capital The 
profit is made by keeping them. Their muntenance is a 
circulating capitu. The profit is made by parting with it ; 
and it comes l^k with both its own profit, and the profit 
upon the whole price of the cattle, in the price of the wool, 
the igilk, and the increase. The whole value of the feed 
too is properly a fixed capital. Though it goes backwards 
and vrwards between the ground and the granary, it 
never changes masters, and therefore does not propwly 
circulate, ^e farmer makes his profit, not by its sale, but 
by its increase. 

The general stock of any country or society is the same 
with that of all its inhabitants or members, and therefore 
naturally divides itself into the same three portions, each 
of which has a distinct function or office. 

The first is that portion which is reserved for immediate 
consumption, and of which the characteristic is, that it 
affords no revenue or profit. It consists in the stock of 
foo^ clothes, household furniture, &c. which have been 
purdiased by their proper consumers, but which are not yet 
entirely consumed. The whole stock of mere dwelling- 
houses too subsisting at any one time in the ooxmtry, make 
a part of this first portion. The stock that is laid out in a 
house, if it is to be the dwelling-house of the proprietor, 
ceases from that moment to serve in the fonctimi of a 
capital, or to afford any revenue to its owner. A dwelling- 
house, as such, contributes nothing to the revenue of its 
inhabitant^ and though it is, no doubt, extremdiy useful to 
him, it is as his clothes and household furniture are useful 
to 1^, which, however, make a part oi his expenoe, and 
not ci his revenue. If it is to be let to a tenant for rent, 
as the house itself can produce nothing, the tenant must 
always pay the rent out of some other revenue wh»dt he 
derives either from labour, ot stock, or land. Thouf^ a 
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}MiiBe»^1&nefo^ may yi^d a renrenue to ito propruBtorvaad 
titerel^ senre in tbd fwictioa of a capital tolhim, it oajiiiot 
yidd any to tlie public, nor aerre in ilio function of' a 
capital to it, and the rerenue of the whole body of -tto 
' people can never be in the smallest degree increase by it 
OloHies, and househdd furniture, in the same manneri 
sometimes yieM a revenue, and thereby serve, in tlie fane- 
ti<m of a capital to particu^ persons. In countries where 
masqumades are common, it is a trade to let out masquei^e 
dresses for a night Upholsterme frequently let furniture 
by the month or by the year. Undertakers let the form* 
tore ci funerals by the day and by the week. Many pecqple 
let furnished houses, and get a rent, not only for use 
of the house, but for that of the furniture. The revenue, 
however, which is dmived from such things, must always 
be Ultimately drawn from some other source of revenue. 
^ aU parts of the stock, either of an individual, or of a 
society, reserved for imm^ate consumption, what is laid 
out in houses is most slowly consumed. A stock of clothes 
may last several years : a stock of furniture half a century 
or a century: but a stock of houses, well builtand properly 
taken care of, may last many centuries. Though the 
period oi their total consumption, however, is more distant* 
they are still as really a stock reserved for immediate eon* 
sumption as either dotbes or household furniture. 

The second of the three portions into which the general 
dock of the society divides itself, is the fixed capital ; of 
which the diaracteristic is, that it affords a revenue qr 
profit without circulating or changing masters. It ce^ristl 
chiefly of the four follovring artides : ^ 

Ihnfli, of all useful nuumines and instruments of tosde 
whkit fodlitate and abridge labour : 

Secondly, of all those profltable buildings vihidi are the 
means of pocuring a revenue, not only to their poprietnr 
who lets tnem for a rant, but to the person who possesses 
them end pays that rent lor them) nidi as shops, wain* 
houses, wwlmoases, farmhouses, with all their necessasy 
buiMiii^ ; stahleB, fsanaries, So. These are very dilEsaunt 
from mere dwdlttof^iuses. They are a Sort of kstri^ 
meatoof sad^ii^ he oonsiactted in the same t 
^ hegtotosumto of land, of vihat has^ssn ' 
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:|NMfitaUj laid out in clearing, draining,' endoamg, ma* 
nnx^, 'and redndng it into t^ oondition moat proper for 
tOlagoaaid coltare. An improved farm may very justly 
be regarded in the same light as those useful machines 
iT'hii^ facilitate and abridge labonr, and by means of which, 
an equal circulating capital can afford a much greater 
revenue to its employer. An improved farm is eqm^y ad- 
vantageous and more durable than any of those macraies, 
freqnentlr requiring no other repairs than the most profit- 
able appucation of the fanner’s capital employed in culri- 
vating it: 

Fourthly, of the acquired and useful abilities of all the 
inhabitants or members of the society. The acquisition of 
such talents, by the maintenance of the acquirer during his 
educaMon, study, or apprenticeship, always costs a real ex- 
pence, wUch is a capital fixed and realized, as it were, in 
his person. Those talents, as they make a part of his fortune, 
so do they l&ewise of that of the society to whidi he belongs. 
The improved dexterity of a workman may be considei^ 
in ^e same light as a machine or instrument of trade whidi 
facilitates and abridges labour, and which^ though it costs 
a certain expenoe, repays that expence with a profit. 

^1^ third and last of the thr^ portions into which the 
general stock of the society naturally divides itself, is the 
drcukiting capital ; of which the characteristic is, that it 
a^rds a revenue only by circulating or changing masters. 
It is composed Ukewise of four parts : 

' Firrii, of the money by means of which all the other three 
aro drculated and distributed to their proper consumers : 

Secondly, of Uie stock of provisions which are in the pos- 
session of die butcher, the grazier, the farmer, the com- 
merchant, die brewer, Ac. and from the sale of which they 


eip^ to derive a profit : 
^Qiirdly, of the materi 


mrdl 

moTOorl 


, of the materials, whether altogether rude, or 
is manufactured, of clothes, furmtureand build- 


ing, whidi are not yet made up into any of those three 
duipes, but which remain in the hands of the growers, the 
manufacturers, the mercers, and drapers, the dmber-mer- 
dumts, the carpenters uid joiners, the brickmakers, Ac. 

Fourthly, and lastiy, of me work vribich is made up and 
wnpleted, but whidi is still in the hands of the merdumt 
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•Bid nuiiiilactorer, and not yet dieposed of or dietiilmted 
to the proper ooneumera ; each as ue finished work ^atdch 
yn fiteqnently find ready-made in the shops of the smitii, 
the oahinet-maker, the goldsmith, the jeweller, the china* 
merchant, Ae. The cuonlating capitu consists in this 
manner, the.proTisions, mateii^s, and finished work of 
idl kinds that are in the hands of their reqtectiTe dealers, 
and of the money that is necessary for oirci^ting and dis* 
tribnting them to those who are finally to nse or to con- 
sume them. 

Of these four parts, three, provisions, materials, and 
finished work, are, either annually, or in a longer or 
shorter period, r^^larly withdrawn from it, and placed 
either in the fixed capital, or in the stock reserved for im- 
mediate consumption. • 

Every fixed capital is both originally derived from, and 
requires to be continually supported by a drculating 
capital All useful maOhines and instruments of trade are 
originally derivedfrom a circulating capital, whidi furnishes 
the materials of which they are made, and the maintmianoe 
of the workmen who make them. They require too a captal 
of the same kind to keep them in constant repair. 

No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by means 
of a circulating capital. The most useful machmes and 
instruments of trade will produce nothing without the cir- 
culating capital which affords the materitUs they are em- 
ployed upon, and the maintenanoe of the worsen who 
employ them. Land, however improved, will yi^ no 
revenue without a circulating captal, whi<k maintaiits the 
labourers who cultivate and collect its produce. 

To main tain and augment the stodc which may be re- 
served for immediate consumption, is the sole end and 
pturpose both of the fixed and circulating captals. It is 
tiiis stock whidi feeds, clothes, and lc^;es the people. 
Their riifiies or poverty depend upon t& abundant «r 
sparing supplies which those two capitals can afford to the 
sto<k ro s oiTo d for imm ediate consumption. 

fio ^reat a part cd the drculating capital be^ ocmtiBU- 
ally yntii^wn froin it, in mder to be placed in the otheif 
two brandy (d the. general stock the society; it must 
in ito eo^sual su;^}ies, without whidi it 
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would Booa cease to exist. These sui^lies «re prindpallj 
drawn from three sources, the produce of land, of mines, 
and of fisheries. These aiEord continual supplies of {oo* 
visions and materials, of which part is afterwards wrought 
up into finished work, and bj which are replaced the pro- 
vuions, materials, and finished work continually with* 
drawn from the circulating captal. From mines too is 
diawa what is necessary for maintaining and augmentii^ 
that part of it which consists in money. For though, in 
the ordinary course of business, this part is not, like the 
other three, necessarily withdrawn from it, in order to be 
placed in the other two branches of the general stock of 
the VMiiety, it must, however, like all other 'things, be 
wast^ and worn out at last, and sometimes too be either 
lost or^nt abroad, and must, therefore, require (xmtinnal, 
though, no doubt, much smaller supplies. 

Land, mines, and fisheries, require all both a fixed and 
a circulating capital to cultivate them : and their produce 
rmlaces with a profit, not only those capitals, but all the 
others in the society. Thus the former annually replaces 
to the manufacturer the provisions which he hadc<msumed 
and the materials which he had wrought up the year be- 
fore; and the manufocturer replaces to the farmer the 
finished work which he had wasted and worn out in the 
same time. This is the real exchange that is annually 
made between those two orders of people, though it seldom 
happens that the rude produce of the one and the manu- 
factured produce of the other are directly bartered fw one 
another ; because it seldom happens that the farmer sells 
his com and his cattle, his fiax and his wool, to the very 
same person of whom he chuses to purchase the clothes, 
furniture, and instrummts of trade which he wants. He 
sells,, therefore, his rude produce for money, with which 
he can purdtai^ wherever it is to be had, the manufoo* 
tured pmuco he has occasionfor. Land even replace^ in 
part at least, the capitals with which fisheries and’mines 
are cultivated. It is the produce of land which draws the 
fidi from the waters ; ana it is the produce of the surface 
of the earth which extracts tiie minerals from its bowels. ^ 
produce land, mines, and fisheries, when their 
oatund fortiUty is equal, is in proportion to the extmit and 
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iatoper applioation of the capitals em^lo^ about Uieai. 
mien the cafatals aia equal, and eqt^y well applied, it 
is in pnqportion to th^ natui^ fortwty. 

In all oountriea where tiiere is tolerable secoritj, eveiy 
man of common understanding will endeavour to employ 
whatever stock he can command, in prooui^ either in^ 
sent enjoyment or future profit. If it is employed in 
joocuring present enjoyment, it is a stock reserved for 
unmediate consumption. If it is employed in procuring 
future profit, it must procure this profit either by staying 
with him, or by going from him. In the one case it is a 
fixed, in the other it is a drcularing capital A man must 
be p^ectly crasy who, where there is tolerable seqprity, 
does not employ ml the stock which he commands, whethw 
it be his own, or borrowed of other people, in someone or 
other of those three ways. 

In those unfortunate countries, indeed, where men are 
continually afraid of the violence of their superiors, they 
frequently bury and conceal a great part of their stock, in 
order to have it always at hand to cany with them to 
some place of safety, in case of their beii^ threatmied 
with any of those disasters to which they consider them* 

^ selves as at all times exposed. This is said to be a com* 
mon practice in Turkey, in Indostan, and, I believe, m 
most other governments of Asia. It seems to have bem a 
common practice among our ancestors during the violence 
of the feudal government. Treasure-trove was in those 
times consider^ as no contemptible part of the revenue (tf 
the greatest sovereigns in Europe. It consisted in sudi 
.Ixeasure as was found concealed in the earth, and to which 
no particular person could prove any right. This was 
regarded in those times as so important an olqeot, that it 
was always considered as belonging to the sovereign, and 
nmtimr to the finder nor to the projmetor of the b»id , 
unless the rig^t to it had been conveyed to the laitw hy . 
an egress ^muse in his dmrter. It was put upon the 
same footii^ with g^ld and silver mines, which, without 
a ipecml clause in the diartcu, were never suppo^ to W 
conqs^nded in the general grutt of the lands, itongb 
mines ef Jead, coppre, tin, and coal were, at things of 
, aniaflw ecnwqaenoe;^ ^ 
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CHAPTBE n. 

or XOITBT OOKSn>BBBD AS A PABTIOU]:.Ab' BBAVOH OB 
TVX OBHBBAL STOCK OB THB SOOIBTT, OB OB THB 
miiPEVOE OB KAXHTAIBIBO THB HATIOHAL CAPITAL. 

P ' hM been shewn in the first Book, that the price of the 
greater part of commodities resolves itself into three 
parte, of wmch one pays the wages of the labour, another 
the profits of the stwk, and a ^rd the rent of the land 
whi^ had been employed in producing and brii^^g them 
to market: that there are, indeed, some commodities of 
whieh«the price is made up of two of those parts only, the 
wages of labour, and the profits of stock ; and a venr few 
in which it consists altogether in one, the wages of labour : 
but that the price of every commodity necessarily resolves 
itself into some one, or other, or all of these thm parts ; 
every part of it which goes neither to rest nor to wages, 
bong necessarily profit to somebody. 

Since this is the case, it has been observed, with regard 
to every particular commodity, taken sq>arately; it must 
be so with regard to aU the commodities which compose 
the whole annual produce of the land and labour of evmy 
country, taken complexlv. The whole price or exchange* 
able value of that annual produce, must resolve itself into 
the same three parts, and be parodied out among the 
different inhabitants of the country, either as the wages (ff 
their labour, the profits of thdr stock, or the rent of their 
land. 

But though the whole value of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of every county is thus divided 
ameng and constitutes a revenue to its different inhabi* 
taute; yetias in the rent of a private estate we distinguidi 
between the gross rent and the neat rent, so may Ite like* 
wise in the revenue of all the inhabitanta of a great 
«*»*atry, 

Ihe tpross xent<ff a private estate comprehenda whatever 
is paid ty the fanner; the neat rent, what remains fine to 
the bndmrd, alter deducting the ezpence of management. 
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Apsin, and all othor neoessa^ duu^ ; (U what, with* 
oat hurting hi> estate, he can afford to plMe in his stock 
reserred for immediate oonBumption, or to spend upon his 
table, equips, the ornaments of his house and fornitiuA 
his private (mjejments and amusements. Bjb real wealth 
is in proportion, not to his gross, but to his neat reiit. 

The gross ibvenue of all the inhabitants of a great 
eountrj comprehends the whole annual produce of their 
and labour; the neat revenue, what remains free to 
them after deducting the ezpence of maintaining ; ffrst, 
their fixed; and, secondly, their drculating capital; or 
what, without encroaching upon their capital, they can 
place in their stock reseiTM for immediate consumption, 
or spend upon their subsistence, conveniendes, and amuse* 
meats. ' Their real wealth too is in proportion, mot to 
their gross, but to their neat revenue. 

The whole expense of maintaining the fixed capital, must 
evidently be aduded from the neat revenue of the society. 
Ndiher the materials necessary for supporting their useful 
machines and instruments of trade, their profitable build* 
ings, Ac., nor the produce of the labour necessary for 
fitshioning those materials into the proper form, can ever 
make any part of it. The price of that labour may indeed 
make a part of it ; as the workmen so employed may place 
the whole value of their wages in their stock reserved for 
immediate consumption. But in other sorts of labour, 
both the price and the produce go to this stock, the price 
to that of the workmen, the produce to that of other 
people, whose subsistenoe, conveniendes, and amusements, 
are alimented by the labour of those workmen. 

Ihe intention of the fixed capital is to increase the pro* 
duotive powers of labour, or to enable the same numbw of 
labourers to perform a much greater quantity of work. In 
a farm wh«re all the necessary bnil^gs, fences, drains, 
communications, dc., are in the most perfect good mrder, 
the same number of labourers and labouring cattle will 
raise a much greater produce, than in one of equal extent 
and e(|ually good ground, but not furnished with equal 
convenioideB. In numuhujturas the same number of han^ 
assisted wtih the best machine]^, will work up a much 
greater qapd% of goods than with more imperfect instru* 
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iiieiiEta trade. 13ie ezpenoe wUdi is properly laid out 
opcm ft fixed oftjdtal of any kind, is always repaid with 
{p»Bt profit, and increases the annual produce by a much 
greater value ihon that of the support which sudiimmove* 
ments require. This support, however, s(^ requires a 
certain portion of that produce. A certain qTumtity of 
matenals, and the labour of a certain number of workmen, 
both <mE which n^ht have beeh immediately employed to 
augment the food, clothing, and lodging, the subsistence 
and conveniencies of the society, are thus diverted to 
anotl^ eihployment, h^rhly advantageous indeed, but still 
difieient from this one. It is upon this account that all 
rool\^provements in mechanics, as enable the. samenum* 
her of workmen to perform an equal quantity of work 
^th cjieaper and simpler machinery than had been usual 
before, are always r^rded as advantageous to every 
society. A certain quantily of materials, and the labour 
of a certain number of workmen, whidi had before been 
employed in supporting a more complex and expensive 
machinery, can uterwards be applied to at^^ment the 
quantity of work which that or any other machinery is use- 
ful only W performing. The und^taker of some great 
manufactory who employs a thousand a-year in the main- 
tenance of his machinery, if he can reduce this expence to 
five hundred, will naturally employ the other five hundred 
in purchasing an additional quantity of materials to be 
wrought up by an additional number of workmen. The 
quantity of that work, therefore, which his machinery was 
useful (mly for performing, will naturally be augmented, 
and with it aU the advantage and conveniency which the 
society can derive from that work. 

l%e expenoe of maintaining the fixed capital in a grMt 
country, may very properly be compared to that of repairs 
in a private estate, lire expence of repairs may frequmitly 
be necessaiy for supporting the produce of the estate, and 
consequently ^th toe gross and the neat rent ci the land- 
lord. 'Wben by a more proper direction however, it can 
be dimimshed without occasioning any diminution pro- 
duce, the gross rent remains at least the same as before, 
and the neat rent is necessarily augmen^.^ 

. But though the whole eipence of ma int ai nin g the fixed 
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is fku the aeatieresnsi 
elt^sodel^, H is not we same case ivith that of 
tjBmiagthecuoulatingcapitd. Of thefonrpartsof wJ^ 
this latter capital is composed, monej, pronsionst materials, 
and finidied work, the three last, it has ali^j heeh; 
ohsaired, are reg^nlarly withdrawn from it, and plaeed 
either in the fixed capim of the sodetj, or in their stock 
reserred for immediate coi^mption. ’V^texer portkmcl 
those oonsnmable goods is not employed in mmntaining the 
former, goes all to the latter, and makes a part ot the neat 
roTenne of the society. The maintenanoe of those three 
parts of the circulating capital, therefore, withdraws ilo 
porti<m of the annual produce from the neatrevenue^the 
society, besides what is necessary for maintaining the ued 
capit^ , 

The circulating capital of a society is in this respect 
difierent fnnn that of an indiriduaL That of anindiridual 
ia totally excluded from making any part of his neat 
rerenue, which must oansist altogether in his profits. But 
though the drculating capital of every individual makes a 
part of that of the society to which he belongs, it is not 
upon that account totally exduded from making a part 
Imewise of their neat revenue. Uiough the whole poo^ 
in a merchant's sh<m must b;^ no means be placed m Ids 
own stock reserved mt immecuate consumption, thty may 
in that of other people, who, from a revenue derived hram 
other funds, may regulaiiy rqilaoe their value to him, to* 
gather with its profits, without occancming any diminution 
■mther of Ids captal or of theirs. 

Mon^, theiefore, is the only ;|^ of the drculating 
capital of a sodety, of which the maintenance can oocaston 
any diminution in thdr neat revenue. 

^ fixed ca|>ital, and that {surt ci the drculating capita] 
which consists in money, so fiur as they affect the revenue 
of the sodety, bear a very great resembhtaoe to one 
another. 

.Firtt, as those maddnes and instruments of trade, Ae., 
req^^ a ceitai]| bi^pauie, first to erect them, and aftor* 
mms tort^ppwt tli^ b<^ which expenses, thcn^ thty 
make a pan ^ mw -dednctaons from thg iiaat 
iWraiMe n the iu tke rtodc of motity wl^ cltaa* 
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in iny ootiniiy must require a cwtain 'expence, first to 
0llnct it, and afterwards to support it, bow which ex- 
p^ces, though they mahe a part of the gross, are, in the 
same manner, deductions from the neat revenue of the 
‘iomety. A oertain qxiantity of very valuable matoMs^ 
l^ld and silver, and of ve^ curious labour, instead of aug> 
tnenting the st^k reserved for immediate consumption, the 
subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements of inmviduals, 
is employed in supporting that great but expensive instru- • 
ment of commerce, by means of which every individual in 
Ae society has his subsistence, conveniences, and amuse- 
ments, regularly distributed to him in their proper 
propartioni. 

Secondly, as the machines and instruments of trade, Ac. 
which compose the fixed capital either of an individual or 
of a society, make no part either of the gross or of the neat 
revenue of either; so money, by means of which the whole 
revenue of the society is regularly distributed among all 
its different members, makes itself no part of that revenue. 
The great wheel of dreulation is altogether different from 
the goods which are circulated by means of it. The revenue 
of the society consists altogether in those goods, and notin 
the wheel which circulates them. In computing either the 
gross or the neat revenue of any society, we must always, 
from titeir whole ii-titiiiii,1 circulation of money and goods, 
deduct the whole value of the money, of which not a single 
farthing can ever make any part of either. 

It is the ambiguity of language only whidi can make 
this proposition appear either doubtful or paradoxical. 
When properly expMned and understood, it is almost 
sdf-evident. 

When we talk of any particular sum of money, we some- 
times mean nothing but the metal pieces of which it ia 
ooaipbsed ; and sometimes we include m our meaning some 
obscure r^Wenoe to the goods whidi can be hadjh ex- 
change for it, or to the power of purchasing which the 
possession of it conveys. Thus when we say, that the 
drchlat^ money of inland has been computed at e^h- 
teeU iiuJlionB, we mean only to express the amount of tro 
metal' pieoea, 'which some writers rave computed, or rather 
hkv^ St^pos^ to cireulate in that country. But whmi -SrO 
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Bajt ihat a man is wodih fifty or a hundred pounds a year, 
we mean commonly to express not only the amount of the 
metal pieces which are annually paid to him, but the value 
of the goods which he can annually purchase or consume. 
We mean commonly to ascertain what is or ought to be his 
way of living, or the quantity and quality of the necessaries 
and conveniencies of life in which he can with propriety 
indulge himself. 

When, by any particular sum of money, we mean not 
only to express the amount of the metal pieces of which it 
is composed, but to include in its signification some obscure 
reference to the goods which can be had in exchange for 
them, the wealth or revenue which it in this case denotes, 
is equal only to one of the two values which are thus inti- 
mat^ somewhat ambiguously by the same word,tand to 
the latter more properly than to the former, to the money’s 
worth more properly than to the money. 

Thus if a guinea be the weekly pension of a particular 
person, he can in the course of the week purchase with it a 
certain quantity of subsistence, conveniencies, and amuse- 
ments. In proportion as this quantity is great or small, so 
are his real riches, his real weekly revenue. His weekly 
revenue is certainly not equal both to the guinea, and to 
what can be purchased with it, but only to one or other of 
those two equal values ; and to the latter more properly 
than to the former ; to the guinea’s worth rather than to 
the guinea. 

If the pension of such a person was paid to him, not in 
gold, but in a weekly bill for a guinea, his revenue surely 
would not so properly consist in the piece of paper, as in 
what he could get for it. A guinea may be considered as 
a bin for a certain quantity of necessaries and conveniencies 
upon all the tradesmen in the neighbourhood. The revenue 
of the person to whom it is paid, does not so properly con- 
sist in the piece of gold, as in what he can get^or it, or in 
what he can exchan^ it for. If it could be exchang^ for 
nothing, it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of no 
more value than the most useless piece of paper. 

Though the wei^y or yearly revenue of all the d^erent 
inhabit^its of any oountpr, in the same manner, may be, 
and in mahty fjiieqiiently is paid to (hem in money, their 
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riohea, hamret, the real weekly or jeiurlj rerentie of 
ail of them taken tocher, must always be great or smail 
iit proportion to the quantity of consumable goods whidi 
they can all of them purchase with this mon^. The whole 
revenue of aU of them taken together is evidently not equal 
to botk the money and the consumable goods ; out only ib 
one or other of tnose two values, and to the latter more 
properly than to the former. 

Though we frequently, therefore, egress a person’s 
revenue by the metal pieces which are annually paid to 
him, it is because the amount of those pieces regulates the 
extent of his power of purchasing, or the value of the goods 
whi<A he can annually afford to consume. We stiU con- 
sider his revenue as consisting in this power of purchasing 
or consuming, and not in the pieces which oonv^ it, 

]^t if this is sufficiently evident even with re^rd to an 
individual, it is still more so with regard to a sodety. The 
amount of the metal pieces which are annually pam to an 
individual, is often predsely equal to his revenue, and is 
upon that account the shortest and best expression of its 
value. But the amount of the metal pieces which circulate 
in a sodety, can never be equal to we revenue of all its 
members. As the same guinea which pays the weekly 
pension of one man to-day, may pay that of another t<^ 
morrow, and that of a third the day thereafter, the amount 
of the metal pieces which annually drculate in any country, 
must always be of much less value than the whole money 
pensions annually paid with them. But the power of pur- 
chasing, or the goods which con suocesdvely be bought 
with the whole of those money pensions as they are succes- 
dvely paid, must always be precisely of' the same rtdue 
witib those pensions; as must likewise be the revenue of 
the different persons to whom th^ are paid. That revenue, 
therefore, cannot consist in those metal pieces, of wbidi the 
amount is so much inferior to its value, but in th^TOwer 
of purchasing, in the goods which can suooessivdy be 
bought with them as they drculate from hand to han^ 
Money, therefore, the great wheel of droulation, the 
great ins^ment of commerce, like all other instruments 
of trade, though it makes a part and a very valuable part 
of the capital, makes no part of the revenue of the sooetjr 
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tii) wlikli ft bd<H^ ; and thongli the metal pieoea of irliicb- 
it is omposed, in the oonrse of their annual citoalata^ 
distribute to ereiy man the revenue which properly belongs 
to him, they make themselves no part of twt revenue. 

Ihii^y, and lastly, the macdimes and instmmmts of 
trade, d«., which compose the fixed capital, bear this fur- 
Iher resemblance to ^t part of th^ circulating capital 
which consists in money ; that as every saving in the ex* 
pence of erecting and snpportii^ those machines, which 
does not diminii£ the prc^uctive powers of labour, is an 
improvement of the neat revenue of the society ; so every 
saving in the opence of collecting and supporting that part 
of the cixculatinig capital which consists in money. Is an 
improvement of eiacu^ the same kind. 

It is suffidently obvious, and it has partly too been ex* 
plained already, in what manner every saving in the ex- 
pence of supporting the fixed capital is an improvement of 
the neat revenue of the society. The whole capital of the 
undertaker of every work is necessarily divided between his 
fixed and his circulating capital. While his whole capital 
remains the same, the smaller the one part, the grater 
must necessarily be the other. It is the circulating capital 
which furnishes the materials and wages of labour, and 
puts industry into motioa Evmy saving, therefore, in the 
expence of maintainii^ the fixed capital, which does not 
di mi n i s h the productive powers of labour, must increase 
the fund which puts indus^ into motion, and consequmtly 
the annual produce of land and labour, tiie real revenue of 
evert soriel^. 

vl^e substitution of paper in the room of gold and sQver 
mmuy, r^laces a very ex^sive instrument of commerce 
with one much less costly, and sometimes equally con* 
venient. Circulation comes to be carried on a new 
wheel, which it costs less both to erect and to mamtain 
tiian the old one. But in what manner this operation is 
performed, and in what manner it tends to increase either 
the gross w the neat revenue ci the society, is not alto- 
gether so ohvinis, aitd may therefore require some furtiber 

Jhete tare aemml iEttinttt aorto of paper money ; but 
aotoi ol ba^ and bankers are the speeiai 
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H^icih u bert kiu>wi46iidwU tmm best adapted for this 

]^pl 6 of any particular oountey bave socb 
coafideuoe in me fortune, probity, and prudence of a par- 
ticular banker, as to belieTe that he is always ready to pay 
upon demaud su^ of his promissory notes as are likely to 
be at any time presented to him; those notes come to 
have the same curren<y as gold and silver money, from the 
confidence that such money can at any time be had for them. 

A particular banker lends among his customers his own 
pronussoiy notes, to the extent, we shall suppose, of a hun- 
ted thousand pounds. As those notes serve all the pur- 
^ pose»of money, his debtors pay him the same interest as if 
he had lent them so much money. This interest is tiie 
source«of his gain. Though some of those notes are con- 
tinually coming back upon him for payment, part of them 
continue to circulate for mouths and years together. 
Though he has generally in circulation, therefore, notes to 
the extent of a hundred thousand pounds, twenty thousand 
pounds in gold and silver may, frequently, be a sufficient 
provision for answering occasional demands. By this o^rsr 
tion, therefore, twenty thousand pounds in gold and silver 
perform all the functions which a hundred thousand could 
otherurise have performed. The same exchanges may be 
made, the same quantity of consumable goods may be dr-* 
culat^ and distributed to their proper consumers, by 
means of his promissory notes, to the value of a hundred 
thousand pounds, as by an equal value of gold and silver 
money. Eighty thousand pounds of gold and silver, there- 
fore, can, in this manner, be spared from the circulation of 
the country ; and if different operations of the same kind 
should, at the same time, be carried on by many different 
banks and bankers, the whole circulation may thus be con- 
ducted with a fifth part only of the gold and silver which 
would otherwise have been requisite. , 

Let us suppose, for example, that the whole dreumt^ 
money of some particular country amounted, at a particular 
time, to one million sterling, that sum being then suffimeirt 
for circulating the whole annual produce of their landund 
Jibour. Let us suppose too, that some time thereafter, 
^dllerent banks and bankers issued promissory notes, j^y- 
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able to the bearer, to the extent of one million, reaerring 
in their different coffers two hundred thousand pounds tos 
answering occasional demands. There would remain, 
therefore^ in circulation, eight hundred thousand pounds in 
gold and silyer, and a million of bank notes, or eighteen 
hundred thot^nd pounds of paper and mcmey together. 
But the annual pmuce of the land and lallour of the 
country had before required only one million to drcnlate 
and distribute it to its proper consumers, and that annual 
produce cannot be immediately augment^ by those opera* 
tions of banking. One million, therefore, will be sufficient 
to drcnlate it after them. I^e goods to be bought and 
sold being precisely the same as b^ore, the same quantity 
of money be sufficient for buying and selling them. 
The channel of circulation, if I maybe allowed suc^ an ex* 
pression, will remain precisely the same as before. One 
million we have supposed sufficient to fill that channel. 
'WhateTer, therefore, is poured into it beyond this sum, 
cannot run in it, but must overflow. One million eight 
hundred thousand pounds are poured into it. Eight hun* 
dred thousand pounds, therefore, must overflow, that sum 
being over and above what cw be employed in the circula* 
tion of the coimtry. But though this sum cannot be em* 
ployed at home, it is too valuable to be allowed to lie idle. 
It will, therefore, be sent abroad, in order to seek that pro* 
fitable employment which it cannot find at home. But the 

E cannot go abroad ; because at a distance from the 
wbicffi issue it, and from the country in which pa^* 
ment of it can be exacted by law, it will not be teceivM in 
common payments. Gold and silver, therefore, to the 
amoimt of eight hundred thousand pounds, will be sent 
abroad, and the channel of home circulation will remain 
filled with a million paper, instead of a nulli<m <ff those 
metals which fiBed it bmore. 

Bnt though so great a quantit;^ of gold and dQver is thus 
sent fibrood, we must not imagine that it is sent abroad 
fm notiiii^', or that Its {nmnietors make a present of it to 
fordgn nations. They will exchange it for foreifi^ goods 
of some kind or anothm, in order to supply the conaump* 
tion ttllwr of sc^ aUierioireign country, of thmr own. 
If thay tihplc^ # k pnidiaeing gook in one Icsneiga 
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opuntry in order to supply the consumption of another, or 
in what is called the carrying trade, 'whaterer profit they 
mahe wiQ he an addition to the neat revenue of their own 
country. It is like a new fund, created for canyii^ on a 
new trade ; domestic business being now transact^ by 
paper, and the gold and silver being converted into a fund 
for this new tr^e. 

If tiieyemployit in purchasing foreigngoods for home con* 
sumption, they may either, first, purchase such goods as are 
likely to be consumed by idle people who produce nothing, 
such as foreign wines, foreign silks, Sk.; or, secondly, they 
may purchase an additional stock of materials, tools, and 
proiMons, in order to maintain and employ an additiomd 
number of industrious people, who reproduce, with a profit, 
the value of their annual consumption. 

So far as it is employed in the first way, it promotes 
prodigality, increases expence and consumption without in- 
creasing production, or establishing any permanent fund 
for supporting that expence, and is m every respect hurtful 
to the society. 

So far as it is employed in the second way, it promotes 
industry ; and though it increases the consumption of the 
society, it provides a permanent fund for supporting that 
consumption, the people who consume reproduci^, with a 
prc^t, the whole value of their annual consumptioii. The 
gross revenue of the society, the annual produce of their 
land and labour, is increased by the whole value which the 
labour of those workmen adds to the materials upon which 
they are employed ; and their neat revenue by what remains 
of this value, after deductii^ what is necessary for siqt- 
porting the tools and instruments of their trade. 

lhat the greater part of the gold and silver which, bei^ 
forced abroad by those operations of banking, is emplOTed in 
purchasing foreign goods for home consumptioii, is and must 
be employed in purchasing those of this second kind, seems 
not bmy probable but . almost unavoidable. Thougn some 
partici^ man may sometimes increase their expence very 
omisiderably, though their revenue does not increase at alU 
we may be assured that no dass or order of mra ever does 
so : b^use, though the prindples common prudence do 
not tiways govern the conduct of every individual, they 
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iaftoenoe that tiie majority of ereiy daM or 
orto. ^tthe leTenuo ^ idk peopki conriderad as a doss 
or ordmr, cannot in the smallest de^pcee* be kcreased by tiiose 
, iqierarions of btmkiiig. Their expence in general, therefor 
' eannot be much increased by them, though that of a few . 
„,-gndiriduals among them may, and in reality smnriimes is. 
'^nie demand of idle people, therefore, for foreign goods, 
bemg- the same, or very nearly the same, as before, a very 
small part of the monqr, wl^h being forced abroad by 
those operations of bantmg, is employed in purchasing 
foreign goods for home consumption, is likely to be em« 
ploy^ in purchasing those for their use. The greater part . 
of it will naturally be destined for the employment of ia4^ 
duslry, and not for the maintenance of idleness. 

When we compute the quantify of industry which the 
- miculating capitu of any sodety can employ, we must 
always have regard to those parts of it only, which consist 
in provisions, materids, and finished work: the other, wUcL 
consists in money, and which serves only to drculate titose 
three, must always be deducted. In order to put industry 
into motion, three things are requisite ; materials to wore 
upon, tools to work with, and the wages or recompence for 
the sake of which the work is done. Monqr is neither a 
material to work upon, nor a tool to wore with; and 
though the wagra of the workmen are commonly paid to 
him in money, his real revenue, like that of all other men, 
conrists, not in the money, but in the money’s worth ; not 
in the metal pieces, but in what can be got for them. 

The quantity of industry which any capital can em^y, 
must, evidently, be equal to the number of workmen 
it can supply with materials, tools, and a mamtenanc^ suit* 
able to the nature q£ the work. Money may be teqnisiie 
for nnrohadng the materialB and tools of the woric, as w^ 
as tne maintenanoe of the workmen; But the quantity ^ 
indus^ wMeh the whole capital can employ. Is certainly 
not e^pd both to the numey wmeh purcoases, and to tiie 
waiteyHda, toola, and maintenance, which are puxohaaed 
witii it ; bat only to eoe ot other of those, two vtonea, and • 
to ^ lottos moi%||fqp^ 

ller^^ matotials, tooV Mid 
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wbidi the whole drcolating cftpitel caia 
aiaT be taeteaeed hj the whole value ol gold and suver 
Wmdh uaed to be emplojed m puiehat^ them. The 
wh<^ value of the great wheel of drculation and distribu* 
tion, ia added to the goods which are drcolated and d»> 
tributed bj means of it. The operation, in some measure,^ 
resembles that of the undertaker of some great work, who, 
in oonsequenoe of some improvement in mechanics, takes 
down his old madiineiy, and adds the difference between 
its price, and that of the new to his drcnlating capital, to 
the fond from which he famishes materials and wages to 
workmen. 

'What is the jnroportion which the circulating money of 
any country bet^to the whole value of the annual produce 
circulated by means of it, it is, perhaps, impossible to deter* 
mine. It has been computed by different authors at a 
fifth, at a tenth, at a twentieth, and at a thirtieth part of 
that value. But how small soever the proportion which 
the droulating money may bear to the whole value of the 
ftTHMial produce, as but a part, and fr^uently but a small 
part, of that produce, is ever destined for tibie main* 
tenance of industry, it must always bear a very consider* 
able proportion to that part. 'Vnien, therefore, by the 
substitution of paper, the gold and silver necessary for 
circulation is reducra to, perbaps, a fifth part of the former 
quantity, if the value of only the greater part of the other 
fouT'fifths be added to the funds which are destined for 
the maintenance of industry, it must make a very consider* 
able addition to the quantity of that industry, and, con* 
seqnently, to the value of the annual produce of land and 
labour. 

An operation of this kind has, within these five-and* 
i^renty or thirty years, been performed in Scotland, by the 
''' irection of new banking companies in almost every con* 
r fideiable &wn, and even in some country villages^ The 
. ' effects of it have been precisely those above described. The 
' bnsiaessof the country is almost entirely carried on by 
oMns of the of those different bankii^ compames^ 
with which purdiases and payments of all kmds are oont* 
nmaiy ifiade. Silver v^ sudom aiq>earB except in the 
; <^ a ng e a twenty shilmigs bank note, and gold itiU 
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ieldomer. But though the conduct of all those different 
companies has not been unexceptionable, and has acoor* 
din^j required an act of parliament to regulate it ; the 
coun^, notwithstanding, has evidently derived great 
benefit from their trade. I have heard it asserted that the 
trade of the city of Glasgow doubled in about fifteen yws 
after the first erection of the banks there ; and that the 
trade of Scotland has more than quadrupled since the first 
erection of the two public banks at Edinburgh, of which 
the one, called The Bank of Scotland, was established by 
act of parliament in 1695 ; the other, called The Boyal 
Bank, by royal charter in 1727. Whether the trade, eitW 
of Scotland in general, or of the city of Glasgow in parti- 
cular, has really increased in so great a proportion, during 
so short a period, I do not pretend to know. If either of 
them has increased in this proportion, it seems to be an 
effect too great to be accounted for by the sole operation of 
this cause. That the trade and industry of Scotland, how- 
ever, have increased very considerably during this period, 
and that the banks have contributed a good deal to this 
increase, cannot be doubted. 

The value of the silver money which circulated in Scot- 
land before the Union, in 170/, and which, immediately 
after it, was brought into the bank of Scotland, in order to 
be re-coined, amounted to ^411, 117 10s. Od. sterling. No 
account has been got of the gold coin ; but it appears from 
the ancient accounts of the mint of Scotland, that the 
value of the ^Id annually coined somewhat exceeded that 
of the silver. There were a good many people too upon 
this occasion, who, from a difSdence of repayment, did not 
bring their silver into the bank of Scotland : and there 
was, besides, some English coin, which was not called in. 
The whole value of the gold and silver, therefore, whidi 
drculated in Scotland bdore the Union, canpot be esti- 
mated at less than a million sterling. It seems to have 
constituted almost the whole circulation of that country ; 
for thou^ the dreulation of the bank of Scotland, which 
had then no rival, ^as considerable, it seems to have made 
hut a veij smdl fart of the whole. In the present times 
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ibe whole oiro^tioii o£ Sootlaud cannot he estimated at 
less than two millions, of which that part which consists 
in gold and silver, most probably, does not amount to half 
a miUion. But though the circulating gold and silver of 
Scotland have suffered so great a diminution during this 
period, its real riches and prosperity do not appear to have 
suffered any. Its agriculture, manufactures, and trade, 
on the contrary, the annual produce of its land and labour, 
have evidently been augmented. 

It is chiefly by discounting bills of exchange, lhat is, by 
advancing money upon them before they are due, that the 
greater part of banks and bankers issue their promisson 
notes. They deduct always, upon whatever sum they ao* 
vance, the legal interest till the bill shall become due. 
The payment of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to 
the bank the value of what had been advanced, together 
with a dear profit of the interest. The banker who ad- 
vances to the iperchant whose bill he discounts, not gold 
and silver, but his own promissory notes, has the advan- 
tage of being able to discount to a greater amount by the 
whole value of his promissory notes, which he finds, by 
experience, are commonly in circulation. He is thereby 
miabled to make his dear gain of interest on so much 
a larger sum. 

The commerce of Scotland, which at present is not very 
great, was still more inconsiderable when the two firrt 
banking companies were established ; and those companies 
would have had but little trade, had they confined thdr 
business to the discormtitng of bills of exchange. They 
invented, therefore, another method of issuing their pro- 
missory notes; by granting, what they called cash aocounta, 
that is, by giving credit to the extent of a certain sum (two 
or three wousand pounds for example), to any individual 
who could procure' cwo persons of undoubted credit and 
good landM estate to heoome surety for him, that, what- 
ever monqr diould be advanced to him, within the sum for 
which the credit had been given, should be repaid upon 
doaaand, together with the legal interest. Credits of this 
kind are, I believe, commonly granted by banks and 
bankers in all different parts of the world. But Ihe eamy 
terms upmi which the Scotch banking companies aoeept 
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of r^jment are, so far as I Imow, ]^ayar to them, 
have, perhaps, been the principal cause, both of the meat 
trade of those companies, ana of the beoefit whic^the 
oountrj has received from it. 

Whoever has a credit of this land with one of those 
eommmies, and borrows a thousand pounds upon it, for 
exa^le, may repay this sum piece-meal, by ^enty and 
thirty pounds at a time, the company discounting a pro- 
^rtionable part of the interest of the great sum from the 
day on which each of those smaU sums is paid in, till the 
whole be in this manner repaid. All merchants, therefore, 
and almost all men of business, find it convenient to keep 
such cash accounts with them, and are thereby intei^pstea 
to promote the trade of those companies, by re^ly receiv- 
ing their notes in all payments, and by encouraging all 
those with whom they have any influence to do the same. 
The banks, when their customers apply to them for money, 
generally advance it to them in their own promissory not^ 
These the merchants pay away to the manufacturers for 
goods, the manufacturers to the farmers for materials and 

E nvisions, the farmers to their landlords for rent, the 
dlords repay them to the merchants for the con- 
veniendes and luxuries with which they supply them, and 
the merchants again letum them to the ba^ in or^ to 
balance their cash accounts, or to replace what they may 
have borrowed of them ; and thus almost the whole money 
t/usiaeBs of the countiy is transacted by means (A them, 
fience the great trade of those companies. 

By means of those cash accounts every merchant can, 
without imprudence, carry on a greater trade than he 
otherwise could do. If tWe are iwo merchants, one in 
London, and the other in Edinburgh, who empby equal 
stocks in the same branch of trade, the Edinburg me^ 
chant can, without imprudence, carry on a greater trade, 
and g^ve mnplqyment to a greater number of j^ple than 
t!m Lond(m mdrohanh The London merchant mustalways 
by him a oomudmible sum of money, eiihmr in m 
eoSers, or in those of Ms banker, who gives him no 
mterest ior it» in mder to answer the demands continually 
^ payment of the goods whidi he 

tim ordina]7 amomrtdC^^I^ 
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ll^ be tunNiMd itve biudied pounds* The T^vie of the 
goiojfa in hiu waiehonsemnstalwapbe less byfiyehnndied 
poc^B it vonld hove been, nad he not been obliged 
to Inep snch a sum nnmploved. Let ns sappose that he 
genar^7 disposes of his whole stocik npon hand, or of 
goods; to the Talne of his whole stock npon hand, onoe in 
the Tear. By being obliged to keep so great a snm tm* 
employe^ he mnst sell in a year dre hundred pounds’ 
wor& less goods than he might otherwise have done. His 
annual profits must be less by all that he could hare made 
by the sale of five hundred pounds’ worth more goods ; 
and the number of people employed in prq)aring his goods 
for market, must be less by all those t^t five hundred 
pounds more stock could have employed. The merchant 
m Edinburg, on the other hand, keq>s no money un- 
employed for answering snch occasional demands. When 
they actually come upon him, he satisfies them from his 
cash account with the bank, and gradually replaces the 
sum borrowed with the money or paper which comes in 
from the occasional sales of his goods. With the same 
stock, therefore, he can, without imprudence, haTO at all 
in his warehouse a huger quantity of goods than the 
London merchant ; and can thereby both make a greater 
profit himself, and give constant employment to a greater 
number of industrious people who prepare those go^s for 
the market Hence the great benefit which the country 
has derived from this trade. 

The facility of discounting bills of exchai^ it may be 
thought, ind^, gives the Ei^lish merchants a convenien <7 
equivalent to the cash accounts of the Scotch merdiants. 
But the Scotch merchants, it must be remembered, can 
discount their bills of exchange as easily as the English 
uenfiiantB ; and have, besides, the additional convenieni^ 
of their ca^ accounts. 

^e whole paper money of every kind which can^easily 
droakto in any country never can exceed the value of tlw 
gold and silver, of which it supplies the place, or which 
(the commerce being supposed the same) would circulate 
thwe, if there was no paper money. II twenty shillii^ 
notes^ for example, axe the lowest paper money current in 
Seotfauid, the iriiole of that currency which can eapty 
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drculote tbere cannot exceed the aom of gold and silTer 
whi^ would be neoessatj for transacting the annual ex* 
(ixanges of twenty ahillings ralue and upwards usi&llj 
transacted withm that country. Should the circulating 
paper at any time exceed that sum, as the excess could 
nel^er be sent abroad nor be employed in the circulation 
of tite country, it must immediately return upon the banks 
to be exchanged for gold and silrer. Many people would 
imme^tely perceive that they had more of this paper 
than was necessary for transacting their busineBS at home, 
and as they could not send it abroad, they would im* 
mediately demand payment of it from the banks. When 
this superfluous paper was converted into ^Id and silver, 
they could easily find a use for it by sending it abroad ; 
but t^ could find none while it remained in the s)mpe of 
paper. There would immediatdy, therefore, be a run 
upon the banks to the whole extent of this superfluous 
paper, and, if they shewed any difficulty or bac^ardn^s 
in payment, to a much greater extent; the alarm, which 
this wpuld occasion, necessarily increasing the run. 

Over and above the expenses which are common to every 
branch of trade ; such as the expence of house^rent, the 
wages of servants, clerks, accountants, &c . ; the expences 
peculiar to a bank consist diiefly in two articles : First, 
m the expence of keeping at all times in its coffers, for an* 
swering the occasionu demands of the holders of its notes, 
a'large sum of money, of which it loses the interest; and, 
secondly, in the expense of replenishing th(Mse coffers as fast 
as th^ are emptied by answering such occasional demands. 

A bilking company, which issues more pap^ than can 
be employed in the drculationof ihe CQuntiy, and of whidr 
the excess is continually returning upon them for payment, 
ought to increase the quantity of gold and silver, which 
th^ kew at all times in their cdffers, not only in propor- 
tion to tms excessive increase of their circulation, rat in a 
iauch‘'gieater propor^n ; their notes returning upon them 
mndi fasterthan in proportion to the excess of their quan- 
tiiy. Sudi a compsny, therefore, ot^ht to increaae the 
firirt article of thehr mcprace, not only in proportion to this 
loieed inarease dEititeir bigness, but in a much greater 
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such a companj too, thoogli ih^ooglit to 
be pied much fuller^ yet must empty i^mselTes mm^ 
feet^ than if their busmess was conPed within more rea> 
eonable bounds, and must require, not only a more violmit, 
but a more constant and uninterrupted exertion expmice 
in order to replenish them. The coin too, which is thus 
continually drawn in sudi large quantities from their oof- 
fmw, cannot be employed in the circulation of the country. 
It comes in place of a paper which is over and above what 
can be employed in that circulation, and is, therefore, over 
and above what can be emplo;^ed in it too. But as that 
coin will not be allowed to lie idle, it must, in one shape or 
anotj^er, be sent abroad, in order to find that profitable em* 
ployment which it cannot find at home ; and this continual 
exportation of gold and silver, by enhancing the difficnlty, 
must necessarily enhance still further the expenoe of tne 
bank, in finding new gold and silver in order to replenish 
those coffers, which emply themselves so very rapidly. 
Such a company, therefore, must, in proportion to tms 
forced increase of their business, increase the second article 
of their expence still more than the first. 

Let us suppose that all the paper of a particular bonk, 
which the circulation of the country can easily absorb and 
employ, amounts exactly to forty thousand pounds ; and 
that for answering occasional demands, this bank is obliged 
to keep at all times in its coffers ten thousand pounds in 
gold and silver. Should this bank attempt to drculate 
forty-four thousand pounds, the four thousand pounds 
which are over and above what the drculation can easily 
absorb and employ, will return upon it almost as fast as 
they are issued. For answering occasional demands, there- 
fore, this bank ought to keep at all times in its coffers, not 
eleven thousand pounds only, but fourteen thousand 
TOunds. It will thus gain nothing by the interest of the 
four thousand pounds excessive drculation ; and it wiU 
lose the whole expenoe of continuallj collecting four*thou- 
saud pounds in gold and silver, which will be continually 
going out of its coffers as fast as they are brought into 
ihem. 

Had ev^ particular banking company always under- 
stood and attended to its own particiuar intere^ the dr- 
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coktioa could have been overstocked irith paper 
money. But every particular banking company has not 
always understood or attended to its own particular in- 
terest, and the circulation bas frequently been overstocked 
udih paper money. 

By issuing too great a quantity of papar, of which the 
excess was continually returning, in order to be exchanged 
for gold and silver, the bank of England was for many 
years together obliged to coin gold to the extent of between 
eight hundred thousand pounds and a million a year; or, 
at an average, about eight hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. For this great coinage the bank (in consequence 
of the worn and degraded state into whicn the gold^eoin 
had fallen a few years ago) was frequently obliged to jpur- 
chase gold bullion at the high price of four pouqds an 
ounce, which it soon after issued in coin at £& 17a. 10|(2. 
an ounce, losing in this manner between two and a half and 
three per cent, upon the coinage of so very large a sum. 
Though the bank therefore paid no seignorage, though the 
government was properly at the expence of the coinage, 
this liberality of government did not prevent altogether the 
expence of the bank. 

The Scotch banks, in consequence of an excess of the 
same kind, were all obliged to employ constantly agents at 
London to collect money for them, at an expense which 
was seldom below one and a half or two per cent. This 
money was sent down by the waggon, and insured by the 
carriers at an additional expence of three quarters per cent, 
or fifteen shillings on the hundred pounds. Those ^nts 
were not always able to replenish ^ coffers of thrir em- 
ployers so fast as they were emptied. In this case the re- 
source of the banks was, to draw upon their correspondents 
in London bills of exchange to the extent of the sum whi<^ 
tibey wanted. YThen those correspondents afterwards drew 
qpon them for the payment of this sum, together with tto 
Jnter&t and a commisrion, some of those banks, from the 
dhrtiress into wlm^ their excessive circulation had &xown 
^ had sotaethnee no other means of satasi^riiig this 
d^ set of bUb either upon 

^ some t^er oorrespondmiti in Londim; 

(Mb me bilbimr the ssam sum, wmiji 
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in this manner make sometimes more than two or three 
jonmies : the debtor bank, paying dways the interest and 
commission upon the whole accumulated sum. Even t bom 
Scotch banks which never distingoidied themselves by 
their extreme imprudence, were sometimes obliged to em- 
ploy this ruinous resource. 

The gold coin which was paid out either by the bank 
of England, or by the Scotch banks, in exchange for 
that part of their paper which vraa over and above what 
could be employed in the circulation of the country, 
being likewise over and above what could be employed 
in that circulation, was sometimes sent abroad in the 
shapi of coin, sometimes melted down and sent abroad 
in the shape of bullion, and sometimes melted down and 
sold t^ the bank of England at the high price of four 
poimds an ounce. It was the newest, the heaviest, and the 
best pieces only which were carefully picked out of the 
whole coin, and either sent abroad or melted down. At 
home, and while they remain in the shape of coin, those 
heavy pieces were of no more value than the light : but 
they were of more value abroad, or when melted down into 
bullion, at home. The bank of England, notwithstanding 
their great annual coinage, found, to their astonishment, 
that there was every year the same scarcity of coin as tiiere 
had been the year before ; and that notwithstanding the 
great quantity of good and new coin which was every year 
issued from the bank, the state of the coin, instead of grow- 
ing better and better, became every year worse and worse. 
Every year they found themselves tmder the necessity of 
coining nearly the same quantity of gold as they had 
coined the year before, and from the continual rise in the 
price of gold bullion, in consequence of the continual wear- 
ing and clipping of the coin, the expence of this great 
a.Tmnn.1 coinage became every year greater and gimter. The 
bank of Edglan^ it is to ^ observed, by supplyingits own 
coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to supply the trhole 
kingdom, into which coin is continually flowing from those 
coffers in a great variety of ways. Whatever coi^ there- 
fore, was wanted to support this excessive cuculation ^th 
<ff ^tch and En glish paper money, whatever vacuitiM 
tliia excMsive circulation occasioned in the necessary coin 

X 
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of the Idngdom, the bank England Brap obliged to supply 
them. The Scotdb banks, no doubt, paid all of thou verj 
dearly for their own imprudence and inattention. But the 
bank of England paid very dearly, not only for its own im- 
prudence, but for the much greater imprudence almost 
all the Scotch- banks. 

The orer-trading of some bold projectors m both parts 
of the united kingdom, was the ox^;inal cause of this 
ezcessiTe circulation of paper money. 

TVliat a bank can wiw propriety advance to a merchant 
or undertaker of any kind, is not either the whole capital 
with which he trades, or even any considerable part of that 
capital ; but that part of it only, which he would oth^ise 
be obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in ready money 
for answering occasional demands. If the paper, money 
which the bi^ advances never exceeds this value, it can 
never exceed the value of the gold and silver, which would 
necessarily drculate in the country if there was no paper 
money ; it can never exceed the quantity which the circu- 
lation of the country can easily absorb and employ. 

When a bank discounts to a merdiant a real bill ci 
exchange drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and 
which, as soon as it becomes due, is really paid by that 
debtor ; it only advances to him a part of uie value which 
he woidd otherwise be obl^ed to keep by him unemployed 
. and in ready money for answering occasioital demands. 
The payment of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to 
the bank the value of what it had advanced, together with 
the interest. The coffers of the bank, so far as its dealings 
are confined to such 'customers, resemble a water pond, 
from which, though a stream is continually running out, 
yet another is continually running in, fully equal to that 
which runs out; so that, without any further care or 
attention, the pond keeps always equally, or very near 
equally fiill. Little or no expence can ever be necessary 
for r^lenishii^ the coffers of such a bank. 

A merdiaiit, without over-trading, may frequently have 
oooanon for a sum of ready money, even when he has no 
Inlls to discount. When a bank, besides discounting his 
lulls, advsnoes him likewise uj>on such occasions, such 
snms tqpon lus cash account, and accepts of a pieo(MBMal 
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iq>ayinent as the monej comes in from tHe occasional sale 
of his goods, upon the easy terms of the ban^g companies 
of Scotland ; it dispenses idm entirely from the necessity of 
keeping any part of his stock by him unemployed and in 
ready money for answering occasional demands. When 
sudi demands actually come upon him, he can answer 
them sufficiently from his cash account. The bank, how- 
ever, in dealing with such customers, ought to observe 
with great attention, whether in the course of some short 
period (of four, five, six, or eight months, for example) the 
sum of the repayments which it commonly receives from 
them, is, or is not, fully equal to that of the advances 
whiA it commonly makes to them. If, within the course 
of such short periods, the sum of the repayments from 
certaim customers is, upon most occasions, fully equal to 
that of the advances, it may safely continue to deal with 
such customers. Though the stream which is in this case 
continually running out from its coffers may be very large, 
that which is continually running into them must be at 
least equally large ; so that without any further care or 
attention those coffers are likely to be ^ways equally or 
very near equally full; and scarce ever to require any 
extraordinary expence to replenish them. If, on the con- 
trary, the sum of the repayments from certain other cus- 
tomers falls commonly very much short of the advances 
which it makes to them, it cannot with any safety continue 
to deal with such customers, at least if they continue to deal 
with it in this manner. The stream which is in this case 
continually running out from its coffers is necessarily much 
larger than that which is continually running in ; so, that un- 
less they are replenished by some great and continual effort 
of expence, those coffers must soon be exhausted altogether. 

The banking companies of Scotland, accordingly, were 
for a long time very careful to require frequent and regular 
repayments from all their customers, and did not qare to 
deal with any person, whatever might be his fortune or 
credit, who did not make, what they called, fr^uent and 
regular operations with them. By this attention, besides 
saving idmost entirely tiie extraordinary expence of re- 
plenishing their coffers, they gained two other very con- 
siderable advantages. 
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First, bj tUs attention th^ were enabled to make some 
tolerable judgment concerning the thriving or declining 
crrcumstances of their debtors, without being obliged to 
look out for any other evidence besides what their own 
books afforded tiiem ; men being for the most part either 
regular or irregular in their repayments, according as their 
circumstances are either thriving or declining. A private 
man who lends out his money to perhaps half a dozen or a 
dozen of debtors, may, either by himself or his agents, ob> 
serve and enquire both constantly and carefully into the 
conduct and situation of each of them. But a banking 
company, which lends money to perhaps five himdred 
different people, and of which the attention is contiiAally 
occupied by objects of a very different kind, can have no 
regular information concerning the conduct and oircum- 
stances of the greater part of its debtors beyond what its 
own books afford it. In requiring frequent and regular 
repayments from aU their customers, the banking com* 
panies of Scotland had probably this advantage in view. 

Secondly, by this attention they secured themselves from 
the possibility of issuing more paper money than what the 
circulation of the country could easily absorb and employ. 
When they observed, that within moderate periods of time 
the repayments of a particular customer were upon most 
occasions fully equal to the advances which they had made 
to him, they might be assured that the paper money which 
they had advanced to him, had not at any time exceeded 
the quantity of gold and silver which he would otherwise 
have, been obl^ed to keep by him for answering occasional 
demands ; and that, consequently, the paper money, which 
they had circulated by his means, had not at any time ex* 
ceeded the quantity of gold and silver which would have 
circulated in the country, had there been no paper money. 
The frequen<gr, regularity, and amount of his repayments 
woul^ sufficiently demonstrate that the amount of their 
advances had at no time exceeded that part of his capital 
which he would otherwise have been obliged to keep by 
him unemployed and in ready money for answering ocoa* 
sional demands ; that is, for the purpose of keeping the 
rest of his capital in constant employment. It is this part 
of his capital only whidi, within mo^rate periods of time^ 
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IB continually returning to every dealer in the shape of 
xnoney» whether paper or coin, and continusUy going from 
him in the same shape. If the advances of the bank had 
commonly exceeded this part of his capital, the ordinary 
amount of his repayments coidd not, within moderate 
periods of time, have equalled the ordinary amount of its 
advances. The stream which, by means of his dealings, 
was continually running into the coffers of the bank, could 
not have been equal to the stream which, by means of the 
same dealings, was continually running out. The advances 
of the bank paper, by exceeding the quantity of gold and 
silver which, h^ there been no such advances, he would 
h^iv^been obliged to keep by him for answering occasional 
demands, might soon come to exceed the whole quantity of 
gold and silver which (the commerce being supposed the 
same) would have circulated in the country, had there been 
no paper money ; and consequently to exceed the quantity 
which the circulation of the country could easily absorb 
and employ ; and the excess of this paper money would 
immediately have returned upon the bank in order to be 
exchanged for gold and silver. This second advantage, 
though equally real, was not perhaps so well imderstood by 
all the different banking companies of Scotland as the first. 

When, partly by the conveniency of discounting bills, 
and partly by that of cash accounts, the creditable traders 
of any country can be dispensed from the necessity of 
keeping any part of their stock by them unemployed and 
in ready money for answering occasional demands, they 
can reasonably expect no farther assistance from banks and 
bankers, who, when they have gone thus far, cannot, con- 
sistently with their own interest and safety, go farther. A 
bank cannot, consistently with its own interest, advance to 
a trader the whole or even the greater part of the circu- 
lating capital with which he trades ; because, though that 
capital is continually returning to him in the shape of 
money, and going from him in the same shape, jct the 
whole of the returns is too distant from the whole of the 
out-goings, and the sum of his repayments coidd not equal 
the sum of its advances mthin such moderate periods of 
time as suit the conveniency of a bank. Still less could a 
bank afford to advance him any considerable part of his 
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&ed capital; of the capital which the undertalcer of an 
iron torge, for example, employs in erecting his forge and 
smelting-houBe, his work'houses and warehouses, the dwell* 
ing-houses of his workmen, &c. ; of the capital which the 
undertaker of a mine em|>loys in sinking his shafts, in 
erecting engines for drawing out the water, in «»«.TriTig 
roads and waggon-ways, Ac. ; of the capital which the per- 
son who undei^es to improve land employs in clearing, 
draining, enclosing, manuring and ploughing waste and 
uncultivated fields, in building farm-nouses, with all their 
necessary appendages of stables, granaries, Ac. The re- 
turns of the fixed capital are in almost all cases much 
slower than those of we drculating capital; and su(^ ex- 
|)ences, even when laid out with the greatest prudence and 
judgment, very seldom return to the undertaker tiU after 
a period of many years, a period by far too distant \o suit 
the oonveniency of a bank. Traders and other undertakers 
may, no doubt, with great propriety, cany on a very con- 
mderable part of their projects with borrowed money. La 
justice to their creditors, however, their own capital ought, 
^ in this case, to be sufficient to ensure, if I may say so, the 
* capital of those creditors; or to render it extremely im- 
probable that those creditors should incur any loss, even 
thoi^h the success of the project should fall very mu(di 
short of the expectation of the projectors. Even with this 
precaution too, the money which is borrowed, and which it 
is meant should not be repaid till after a period of several 
years, ought not to be borrowed of a bank, but ought to 
be borrowed upon bond or mortgage, of sudi private 
people as propose to live upon the interest of their money, 
without taking the trouble themselves to employ the 
capital ; and who are upon that account willing to l«nd 
that capital to such people of good credit as are likdy to 
keep it for sevmil years. A bank, indeed, which lends its 
money without the expence of stampt paper, or of attornies 
fees fer drawing bonds and mortga^, and which accepts 
rspa^ent upon the easy t«nns of the banking companies 

of Scotland ; would, no doubt, be a veiy coavoBient meditMr 
to such traders and undertakers. But such traders and 
ludsttakets would, surely, be most inconvenient debtors to 
suehabank. 
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It ia now more tium fiTe-and'twenl^ years sinoe the 
paper money issued by the different baaMng companies ot 
^tland was folly equal, or rather was somewhat more 
than full^ equal, to what the circulation of the country 
could easily absorb and employ. Those companies, there- 
fore, had so long ago given all the assistance to the traders 
and other undertakers of Scotland which it is possible for 
banks and bankers, oonsiatently with their own interest, to 
give. They had even done somewhat more. They had 
over-traded a little, and had brou^t upon themselves that 
loss, or at least that diminution of profit, which in this 
particular business never fails to attend the smallest degree 
of orer-trading. Those traders and other undertakers, 
having got so much assistance from banks and bankers, 
wished to get still more. The banks, they seem to have 
thought, could extend their credits to whatever sum m^ht 
be want^ without incuning any other expence besides 
that of a few reams of paper. They complained of the 
contracted views and dastardly spirit of the directors of 
those banks, which did not, they said, extend their credits 
in proportion to the extension of the trade of the country ; 
meaning, no doubt, by the extension of that trade the ex- 
tension of their own projects beyond what they could carry 
cm, either with their own capital, or with what they had 
or^t to borrow of private people in the usual way 
bond or mortgage, ^e banks, they seem to have thought, 
were in honour bound to supply the deficien<^, and to pro- 
vide them with all the capiM which they wanted to t^e 
witL The banks, however, were of a different opinion, 
and upon their refusing to extend their credits, some of 
those traders had recourse to an eqtedient which for a 
time, served their purpose, though at a mutfii greater ez> 
pence, yet as effectually as the utmost extension of bank 
credits could have dona This expedient was no other thui 
the well-khown shift of drawing and re-drawing ; the fhift 
to whi^ mafortunate traders have sometimes tecoum 
when th^ are upon the brink of bankruptt^. The ptactiw 
of raising mon^ in this manner had b^ long known in 
England, during the course of the late war, when the 
hi^ profits of trade afforded a gr^ temptation to over- 
tx^ng, is saM to have been carried on to a very groat 
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extent. ’From England it waa brought into Scotland, 
'where, in proportion to the very limited commerce, and to 
the rery moderate capital of the country, it was sdon 
carried on to a much greater extent tiian it had ever been 
in England. 

The practice of drawing and re-drawing is so well known 
to all men of business, that it may perhaps be thought un- 
necessary to give an account of it. But as this book may 
come into the hands of many people who are not men of 
business, and as the effects of this practice upon the banking 
trade are not perhaps generally understood even by men 
of busiaess themselves, I shall endeavour to explain it as 
distinctly as I can. » 

The customs of merchants, which were established when 
the barbarous laws of Europe did not enforce the peirform- 
ance of their contracts, and which, during the course of the 
'two last centuries, have been adopted into the laws of all 
European nations, have given such extraordina^ privileges 
'to bills of exchange, that money is more readily advanced 
upon them, than upon any other species of obligation; 
especially when they are made payable within so short a 
period as two or three months after their date. If, when 
we bill becomes due, the acceptor does not pay it as soon 
as it is presented, he becomes from that moment a bankrupt. 
The bill is protested, and returns upon the drawer, who, if 
he does not immediately pay it, becomes likewise a bank- 
rupt. If, before it came to the person who presents it to 
the acceptor for payment, it had passed through the hands 
of several other persons, who had successively advanced to 
one another the contents of it either in money or goods, 
and who to express that each of them had in his turn 
received those contents, had all of them in their order en- 
dorsed, that is, written their names upon the back of the * 
bill ; each endorser becomes in his turn liable to the o-wner 
of the bill for those contents, and, if he foils to pay, he 
becomes too from that moment a bankrupt. Though the 
drawer, acceptor, and oidorsers of the bill should all of 
them, Ite persons of doubtful credit ; yet still.the shortness 
of tlw date gives some security to tM owner of the bilL 
Though aU of them mav be vety Ukel^ to become bankrupte; 
it is a ehaaoe if they «dl become so m so short a time. The 
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libiue is crazy, says a weary traveller to himself, and will 
not stand yetj long ; but it is a chance if it falls to-night, 
and I will venture, therefore, to sleep in it to-night. 

The trader A in Edinburgh, we shall suppose, draws a 
bill upon B in London, payable two months after date. In 
reality B in London owes nothing to A in Edinburgh ; but 
he agrees to acc^t of A’s bill, upon condition that before 
the term of payment he shall redraw u;^n A in Edinbio^h 
for the same sum, together witii the interest and a com- 
mission, another bill, payable likewise two months after 
date. iB accordingly, l^ore the expiration of the first two 
mouths, redraws this bill upon A in Edinburgh; who again, 
befq|e the expiration of the second two months, draws a 
second bill upon B in London, payable likewise two months 
after ^te; and before the expiration of the third two 
months, B in London re-draws upon A in Edinburgh an- 
other bill, payable also two months after date. This 
practice has sometimes gone on, not only for several months, 
but for several years together, the bill always returning 
upon A in Edinburgh, wiih the accumulated interest and 
commission of all the former bills. The interest was five 
per cent, in the year, and the commission was never less 
than one half per cent, on each draught. This commission 
being repeated more than six times in the year, whatever 
money A might raise by this expedient must necessarily 
have cost him something more than eight per cent, in the 
year, and sometimes a great deal more ; when either the 
price of the commission happened to rise, or when he was 
obliged to pay compound interest upon the interest and 
commission of former bills. This practice was called raising 
money by circulation. 

In a country where the ordinary profits of stock in the. 
greater part of mercantile projects are supposed to run 
b^ween six and ten per cent, it must have been a very 
fortunate d^ieculation of which the returns could not only 
repay the enormous expence at which the money wal thus 
borrowed for carrying it on; but afford, besides, a good 
siurplus profit to the projector. Many vast and extensive 
projects, however, were undertaken, and for several years 
fBarried on without any other fund to support them besides 
what was raised at this enormous expence. The projectors. 
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no doubly had in their golden dreams the most distinei 
vision of this great profit. Upon their awaking, howevw, 
either at the end of their projects, or when they were no 
longer able to carrty them on, they very seldom, I believe^ 
had the good fortune to find it.* 

The bills which A in Edinburgh drew upon B in Londom 
he regularly discounted two months before they were due 
with some bank or banker in Edinburgh; and the bills 
which B in London re-drew upon A in Edinburgh, he as 
regularly discounted either with the bank of England, oar 
with some other bankers in London. Whatever was 
advanced upon such circulating bills, was, in Edinburgh, 

tr 

^ The method described in the text was hj no means either the most 
common or the most expensive one in which those adventurers some* 
times raised money by circulation. It frequently happened that A in 
£dinburg:h would enable B in London to pay the first bill of exchange 
by drawing, a few days before it became due, a second bill at tlum 
months date upon the same B in London. This bill, being payable to 
his own order, A sold in Edinburgh at pp ; and with its contents pux^ 
chased bills upon London payable at sight to the order of B, to whom 
he sent them by the post. Towards the end of the late war, the exchange 
between Edinburgh and London was finequently three per cent against 
Edinburgh, and Siose bills at sight must firequently nave cost A that 
pemium. This transaction therefore being reputed at least four timet 
m the year, and being loaded with a commission of at least one half 
per cent, upon each repetition, must at that period have cost A at least 
murteen per cent, in the year. At other times A would enable B to 
discharge the first bill of exchange by drawing, a few da^ before it 
became due, a second bill at two months date ; not upon j 3, but upon 
some third person, C, for example, in London. This other bill was 
made payable to tiie order of B, who, upon its being accepted by 0| 
discounts it with some banker in London ; and A enabled C to dis* 
charge it by drawing, a few days betoe it became doe, a third bill, like* 
wise at two months date, sometimes upon his first conespondeDt and 
sometimes upon some fourth or fifth person, D or E, for example. Thia 
third bill was made payable to the older of C t who, as soon as it was 
accepted, discounted it ih the same manner with some banker in London. 
8nch opmtioDS beii^ repeated at least six times in the year, and being 
loaded with a commission of at least one-half per cent, upen each 
titimi,dogetber with the legal intere^ of five per cent, this method of 
raising money, In the same manner as 0at desmbed In the text, must 
have cost A something more than eight pw cent By saving, however^ 
the exchange betwesn Ediidburgh and London, it was less expMm 
than that mentioned in the forsgdiHf of this note; bat then it re* 
qnlicd an estaldlshed erS^ with more booses than one in London, an 
adrant sge wlrf d t ineny ef tNiS adventnrm conld not always find il 
eaiy to pressiles 
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adTa&oed in the ^per of the Scotch banks, and in London*' 
when they were msconnted at the bank of England, in the 
paper of that bank. Though the bills upon whi<^ this 
paper had been advanced, were all of them repaid in their 
turn as soon as they became due ; yet the value which had 
been really advanc^ upon the first bill, 'was never really 
returned to the banks which advanced it; because, before 
each bill became due, another bill was always dmwn to 
somewhat a greater amount than the bill which 'was soon 
to be paid ; and the discounting of this other bill 'was 
essentimly necessary towards the payment of that which 
was soon to be due. This payment, therefore, 'was aJto> 
geth^f fictitious. The stream, which, by means of those 
drculating bills of exchange, had once been made to run 


out fro^ the coffers of the banks, was never replaced by 
any stream which really run into them. 

^e paper which was issued upon those circulating bills 
of exchange, amounted, upon many occasions, to the whole 
fund destined for carrying on some vast and extensive 
project of agriculture, commerce, or manufactures; and 
not merely to that part of it wMch, had there been no 
paper money, the projector would have been obliged to 


keep by him, unemployed and in ready money for answer- 
ing occasional demands. The greater part of this paper 
'was, consequently, over and alwve 'the 'value of the gold 
and silver wUch would have circulated in the country, had 
there been no paper mon^. It was over and above, there- 
fore, what the circulation of the country could easily 
absorb and employ, and upon that account immediately 
returned upon the banks in order to be exchanged for 
gold and silver, which they were to find as they oomd. It 
was a capital which those projectors had very artfully 
contrived to draw from those .banks, not only wiwout thdr 
knowle^ or deliberate consent, but for some time, per- 
haps, 'withobt their having the most distant suspicion uiat 
thOT had really advanced it. * 

When two people, who are continually drawing and re- 
drawing upon one another, disoount weir lalls always 
with the same banker, he must immediately discover what 
thev are about, and see clearly that ^ey are trading, not 
wiui any capital of their own, but 'with the capital which 
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he advaaces to them. But this discovery is not alt(^^er 
so easy vhen they discount their bills sometimes 'with one 
banker, and sometimes with another, and when the same 
two persons do not constantly draw and re-draw u{Mn one 
anower, but occasionally run the round of a great drde of 
projectors, who find it for their interest to assist one 
another in this method of raising money, and to render it, 
upon that account, as difScult as possible to distinguish 
between a real and a fictitious bill of exchange ; between a 
bill drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and a bill 
for which there was properly no real creditor but the bank 
which discounted it ; nor any real debtor but the projector 
who made use of the money. When a banker ha^eTen 
made this discovery, he might sometimes make it too late, 
and might find that he had already discounted the.bills of 
those projectors to so great an extent, that, by refusing to 
discount any more, he would necessarily make them all 
bankrupts, and thus, by ruining them, might perhaps ruin 
himself. For his own interest and safety, therefore, he 
might find it necessary, in this very perilous situation, to 
go on for some time, endeavouring, however, to withdraw 
gradually, and upon that account making every day greater 
and greater difficulties about discounting, in order to force 
those projectors by degrees to have recourse, either to 
other ]^Ws, or to other methods of raising money ; so 
as that he himself might, as soon as possible, get out of 
the circle. The difficidties, accordingly, which the bank of 
England, which the principal bankers in London, and 
which even the more prudent Scotch banks began, after a 
certain time, and when all of them had already gone too 
far, to make about discounting, not only alarm^ but en- 
raged in the highest degree those projectors. Their own 
distoess, of which this prudent and necessary reserve of 
the banks was, no doubt, the immediate occasion, ^y 
called the distress of the country ; and this digress of the 
country, they said, was altc^ether owing to the ignorance, 
paaOhudmity, and bad conduct of the banks, which ^d 
not give a sufficiently liberal aid to the .spirited under- 
takings of those who exerted themsdves in order to 
beau^, improve, knd enrich the country. It was ti^ 
duly (u the baUhB, they seemed to think, to lend for as 
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loiw a time, and to as great an extent as they might wiah 
to TOrrow. The banks, however, bj refusing in this 
manner to give more credit to those, to whom they had 
already given a great deal too much, took the only method 
by which it was now mssible to save either their own 
credit, or the public credit of the country. 

In the midst of this clamour and distress, a new bank 
was established in Scotland for the express purpose of re- 
lieving the distress of the country. The design was gene- 
rous; but the execution was imprudent, and the nature 
and causes of the distress which it meant to relieve, were 
not, perhaps, well understood. This bank was more 
liberal than any other had ever been, both in granting 
cash accounts, and in discounting bills of exchange. With 
regard^to the latter, it seems to have made scarce any dis- 
tinction between real and circulating bills, but to have 
discounted all equally. It was the avowed principle of 
this bank to advance, upon any reasonable security, the 
whole capital which was to be employed in those improve- 
ments of which the returns are the most slow and distant, 
such as the improvements of land. To promote such im- 
provements was even said to be the chief of the public* 
spirited purposes for which it was instituted. By its libe- 
rality in granting cash accounts, and in discounting bills 
of exchange, it. no doubt, issued great quantities of its 
bank notes. But those bank notes being, the greater part 
of them, over and above what the circulation of the country 
could easily absorb and employ, returned upon it, in order 
to be exchanged for gold and silver, as fast as they were 
issued. Its coffers were never well filled. The capital 
which had been subscribed to this bank at two different 
subscriptions, amounted to one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand pounds, of which eighty per cent, only was paid up. 
This sum ought to have been paid in at several different 
instalment! A graat part of the proprietors, when they 
paid in their first instalment, o^ned a cash accoimf with 
the bank ; and the directors, thinking themselves obliged 
to treat their own proprietors with iJie same liberality with 
which they treated all other men, allowed many of them to 
bomw upon this cash account what they paid in upon all 
their subsequent instalments. Such payments, therefore^ 
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tonly put into one coffer, what had the moment before been 
tahen out of another. But had the coffers of this bank 
been filled ever so well, its excessiTe circulation must haTo 
emptied them faster than they could have been replenished 
by any other expedient but the ruinous one of drawing 
upon London, and when the bill became due, paying it, 
together with interest and commission, by another ^ught 
-upon the same place. Its coffers having been filled so 
-very ill, it is said to have been driven to this resource 
within a very few months after it began to do business. 
The estates of the proprietors of this bank were worth 
several millions, and by their subscription to the original 
bond or contract of the bank, were really pledged for 
answering all its ei^agements. By means of the great 
credit whi<fii so great a pledge necessarily gave it,' it was, 
notwithstanding its too liberal conduct, enabled to carry 
on business for more than two years. When it was obliged 
to stop, it had in the circulation about two hundred thou- 
sand pounds in bank notes. In order to support the cir- 
culation of those notes, which were continually returning 
upon it as fast as they were issued, it had been constantly 
in the practice of drawing bills of exchange upon London, 
of which the number and value were continually increasing, 
and, when it stopt, amounted to upwards of six hundr^ 
thousand pounds. This bank, therefore, had, in little more 
than the course of two years, advanced to different people 
upwards of eight hunted thousand pounds at five per 
cent. Upon the two hundred thousand pounds which it 
drculated in bank notes, this five per cent, might, perhaps, 
be considered as clear gain, without any other deduction 
besides the expence of management. But upon upwards 
of six hundred thousand pounds, for which it was continu- 
.aUy drawing bills of exchange upon London, it was paying, 
in the way of interest and commission, upwards of e^ht 
per cent, and was consequently losing more than three per 
centT upon more than tluee-fourths of all its dealings. 

The operations of this bank seem to have produced 
^hiots quite opposite to those which were intradM by the 
particn^ persmis who planned and direct^ it. They 
seem to hate istesided to support- the iqdrited undcnr- 
taida^, f«as a^ them, which were at 
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that time canying oa in different parts of the country ; 
and at the same time, by drawing the whole banking 
business to themselves, to supplant all the other Scotch 
banks ; particularly those established at Edinburgh, whose 
backwardness in discounting bills of exchange had given 
aome offence. This bank, no doubt, gave some temporary 
relief to those projectors, and enabled them to carry on 
their projects for about two years longer than they could 
•otherwise have done. But it thereby only enabled them 
to get BO much deeper into debt, so that when ruin came, 
it fell BO much the heavier upon them and upon their 
creditors. The operations of this bank, therefore, instead 
of reeving, in reality aggravated in the long run the dis- 
tress which those projectors had brought upon themselves 
and uf^n their country. It would have been much better 
for themselves, their creditors and their country, had the 
greater part of them been obliged to stop two years sooner 
than they actually did. The temporary relief, however, 
which this bank afforded to those projectors, proved a real 
and permanent relief to the other Scotch banks. All the 
dealers in circolating bills of exchange, which those other 
banks had become so backward in discounting, had re- 
course to this new bank, where they were received with 
open arms. Those other banks, therefore, were enabled 
to get very easily out of that fatal circle, from which they 
otherwise could not have disengaged themselves without 
incurring a considerable loss, and perhaps too even some 
degree of discredit. 

In the long run, therefore, the operations of this bank 
increased the real distress of the coimtiy which it meant to 
reUeve ; and effectually relieved from a very great distress 
those rivals whom it meant to supplant. 

At the first setting but of this bank, it was the opini(m 
of some people, that how fast soever its coffers might be 
emptied if might easily replenish them by raising money 
upon the securities of those to whom it 1^ advancM its 
paper. Experience, I believe, soon convinced them that 
ihu method of raising money was by much too slow to an- 
swer their purpose ; and that coffers which originally were 
so ill filled, and which emptied themselveB so ve^ fast, 
could be replenished by no other expedient but the ruinous 
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one of drawing 1)1118 upon London, and when thej beoanw 
due, paying them by other draughts upon the same place 
wil^ accumulated interest and commission. But though 
they had been able by this method to raise money as mt 
as they wanted it ; yet, instead of making a profit, they 
must have suffered a loss by every such operation ; so that 
in the long run they must have ruined themselves as a mer> 
cantile company, though, perhaps, not so soon as by the 
more expensive practice of drawing and re>drawii^. They 
could still have made nothing by the interest of l£e paper, 
which, being over and above what the circulation of the 
country could absorb and employ, returned upon them, in 
order to be exchanged for gold and silver, as fast as,;i^ey 
issued it ; and for the payment of which they were them* 
selves continually obliged to borrow money. On the con* 
trary, the whole expence of this borrowing, of employing 
agents to look out for people who had money to lend, of 
negociating with those people, and of drawing the proper 
bond or assignment, must^ve fallen upon them, and have 
been so much dear loss upon the balance of their accoimts. 
The project of replenishing their coffers in this manner 
may be compared to that of a man who had a water-pond 
from which a stream was continually running out, and 
into which no stream was continually running, but who 
proposed to keep it always equally full by employing 
a number of people to go continually with buckets to a 
well at some miles distwce in order to bring water to 
replenish it. 

But though this operation had proved, not only practic* 
able, but profitable to the bank as a mercantile company ; 
yet the country could have derived no benefit from it ; but, 
on the contrary, must have suffered a very considerable 
loss by it. ^s operation could not augment in the 
smaUest degree the quantity of money to be mnt. It could 
oidy have erected tois bank into a sort of gdieral loan 
office* for the whole country. Those who wantra to borrow, 
must have applied to this bank, instead of appMng to the 
private persons who had lent it their money. But a bank 
which lends money, perhaps, to five hundred different 
people, the greater part of whom its directors can know 
very little about, is not likely to be more judidous in the 
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I of its debtors, than a prirate person wbo lends Oat 
his money among a few people whom lie knows, and in 
whose sober and frugal conduct he thin^ he Ium good 
reason to confide. The debtors of such a bank, as that 
whose conduct I have been giving some account of, were 
likely, the greater part of them, to be chimerical projectors, 
the drawers and re-drawers of circulating bills of exchange, 
who would employ the money in extravagant undertakings, 
which, with all the assistance that could be given them, 
they would mobably never be able to complete, and which, 
if they should be completed, would never repay the expence 
which they had really cost, would never afford a fund capa- 
ble of maintaining a quantity of labour equal to that 
whsch had been employed about them. The sober and 
frugal debtors of private persons, on the contrary, would 
bo more likely to employ the money borrowed in sober 
undertakings which were proportioned to their capitals, 
and which, though they might have less of the grand and 
the marvellous, would have more of the solid and the pro- 
fitable, which would repay with a lai^e profit whatever had 
been laid out upon them, and which would thus afford a 
fund capable of maintaioing a much greater quantity of 
labour than that which had been employed about them. 
Ibe success of this operation, therefore, without increasing 
in the smallest degree the capital of the country, would 
only have transferred a great part of it from prudent and 
profitable, to imprudent and unprofitable undertakings. 

That the industry of Scotland languished for want of 
money to employ it, was the opinion of the famous Mr. 
Iaw. By establishing a bank of a particular kind, which 
he seems to have imagined might issue paper to the amount 
of the whole value of all the lands in the counti^, he pro- 
posed to remedy this want of money. The parliament of 
Smtland, when he first proposed his project, did not think 
proper to^opt it. It was afterwards adopted, with sonie 
variations, by the dtike of Orleans, at that time regent of 
France. The idea of the possibility of multiplying papa 
money to almost any extent, was the real foundation of ' 
what is called the Mississippi scheme, the most extrava- 
gant project both of banking and stock- jobbing that, p(^ 
naps, the world ever saw. ^e different operations of this 
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Boheme ue «iplained ao folly, so dearly, and with aomodi 
order and distinctness, ux. Bo Yemey, in his Exami* 
nation of the Political Beflections opon Commerce and fi- 
nances of Ihi Tot, that I shall not give any account oi 
them. The principles upon which it was founded are ex- 
plained by Mr. l^w huneelf, in a discourse concerning 
mon^ and trtde, which he published in Scotiand when he 
first proposed his project. The splendid, but visionary 
ideas which are set forth in that and some other works 
upon the same prindples, still continue to make an impres- 
sion upon many people, and have, perhaps, in part, contri- 
buted to tibuat excess of banking, which has of late been 
coi^lained of both in Scotland and in other places. 

^e bank of England is the greatest bank of circula'tion 
in Europe. It was incorporated, in pursuance of an act 
of parliament, by a charter under the great seal, dated the 
27th of July, 1694. It at that time advanced to govern- 
ment the sum of one million two hundred thousand 
pounds, for an annuity of one hundred thousand pounds: 
or for .£96,000 a year interest, at the rate of dght per cent., 
and £4,000 a year for the expence of management Ihe 
credit of the new government established by the Bevolu- 
tion, we may believe, must have been very low, when it 
was obliged to borrow at so high an interest. 

In 1697, the bank was allowed to enlai^ its caintal 
stock by an ingraftment of £1,001,171 10«. Its whole 
capital stock, therefore, amounted at t^ time to £2,201,171 
10s. Iliis engraftment is said to have been for the sup- 
port of public credit. In 1696, tallies had been at forfy, 
and fifiy, and sixty per cent discount, and bank notes at 
twenty per cent.' During the great reooinage of the silver, 
whidi was going on at this time, the bank had thought 
proper to ^scontinue the payment of its notes, wUch 
necessarily occasioned their discredit. 

In pursuance of the 7th Anne, c. vii. the bank advanced 
and ;^d into the exchequer, the sum of £400,000 ; making 
in all the sum of £1,600,000 which it had advanced upon 
its original annuity of £96,000 interest and £4,000 for 
oipenoe of management. In 1708, therefore, the credit of 
• * 

' ^ ^ James Potllecliwaite^f History of the Public BeTenua, page SOL 
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f[OT 0 niment was as good as ihat of private pefrsons, since 
it could borrow at six per cent, interest, the common legal 
and market rate of those times. In pursuance of the an.T»n> 
act, the bank cancelled exchequer bills to the amount of 
ill,775,027 17s. 10^. at six ^ cent, interest, and was at 
the same time allowed to take in subscriptions for doubling 
its capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of the 
amounted to ^,402,848 ; and it had advanced to govern- 
ment the sum of £8,875,027 17s. 10|d. 

Bj a call of fifteen per cent, in 1709, there was paid in 
and made stock £656,204 Is. 9d. ; and bj another of ten 
per cent, in 1710, £501,448 12s. lid. In consequence of 
those two calls, therefore, the bank capital amounted to 
£5,S59,995 14s. 8d. 

In pursuance of the 3d George 1. c. 8. the bank delivered 
up two millions of exchequer bills to be cancelled. It had 
at this time, therefore, advanced to government £5,375,027 
17s. lOd. In pursuance of the 8th Qeoi^e I. c. 21. the 
bank purchased of the South Sea Company, stock to the 
amount of £4,000,000: and in 1722, in consequence of the 
subscriptions which it had taken in for enabling it to make 
this purchase, its capital stock was increased by £8,400,000. 
At this time, therefore, the bank had advanced to the 
public £9,375,027 17s. lOjd. ; and its capital stock 
amounted only to £8,959,995 14s. 8d. It was upon this 
occasion that the sum which the bank had advanced to the 
public, and for which it received interest, began first to 
exceed its capital stock, or the sum for which it paid a 
dividend to the proprietors of bank stock ; or, in other 
words, that the bank b^;an to have an undivided capital, 
over and above its divided one. It has continued to have 
an xindivided capital of the same kind ever since. In 1746, 
the bank had, upon different occasions, advanced to the 
public £11,686,800 and its divided capital had been raised 
% differeilt calls and subscriptions to £10,780,000. The 
state of those two sums has continued to be the samh ever 
since. In pursuance of the 4th of George IIL c. 25. Ike 
bank agreed to pay to government for the renewal of its 
<^arter £110,000 without interest or repayment. This sum, ; 
therefore, did not increase either of those two other sumi^ 

The dividend of the bank has varied according to the 
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THciations in the rate of the interest whidi it has, at di|Ee> 
i«nt times, received for the money it had advanced to ihe 
public, as well as accor^g to ouxer circumstances. This 
rate of interest has gradually been reduced from eight to 
three per cent. For some years past the bank dividend has 
been at five and a half per cent. 

Qhe stability of the bank of England is equal to that of 
the British government. All that it has advanced to the 

i )ublic must be lost before its creditors can sustain any 
OSS. No other banking company in England can be 
established by act of parliament, or can consist of more 
than six members. It acts, not only as an ordinary bank, 
but as a great engine of state. It receives and pays the 
greater part of the annuities which are due to the creditors 
of the public, it circulates exchequer bills, and it advances 
to government the annual amount of the land and malt 
taxes, which are frequently not paid up till some years 
thereafter. In those different operations, its duty to the 
public may sometimes have obl^iM it, without any fault of 
Us directors, to overstock the circulation with paper money. 
It likewise discounts merchants bills, and has, upon several 
different occasions, supported the credit of the principal 
houses, not only of England, b'ut of Hamburgh and Holland. 
Upon one occasion, in 1763, it is said to have advanced for 
thiB purpose, in one week, about £1,600,000 ; a great part 
of it in bullion. I do not, however, pretend to warrant 
either the greatness of the sum, or the shortness of the 
time. Upon other occasions, this great company has been 
reduced to the necessity of paying in sixpences. 

It is not by augmenting the capital of the country, but 
bf rendering a greater part of that capital active ai^ {)ro> 
ductive than would otherwise be so, that the most judimouB 
operations of banking can increase the industry of the 
country. I^t part of his capital which a dealer is obliged 
to keep 1^ him unemployed, and in ready money for 
answering occasioual demands, is so much dead stock, 
whu^, so long as it remains in this situation, produces 
nothing either to him or to his country. The ludicions 
opeBati<«B of banldi^ enable him to coiivert tins dead 
s^tic into ai^Te and productive stock; into materials to 
work ^to too& to work with, and into provisions 
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and Bubsistence to work for; into stock wMck produces 
aomething both to himself and to his country, lie gold ' 
and silTer money which drculates in any country, and by 
itneans of wbidi the produce of its land and labour u 
annually circulated and distributed to the proper con- 
sumers, is, in tbe same manner as the ready money of the 
dealer, all dead stock. It is a very valuable part of the 
capital of the country, which produces nothing to the 
country. The judidbus operations of banking, by substi- 
tuting paper in the room of a great part of tms gold and 
silver, enable the country to convert a great part of this 
stock into active and productive stock; into stock 
which produces something to the country. The gold and 
silver money which drculates in any country may very 
propefly be compared to a highway, which, while it circu- 
lates and carries to market all the grass and corn of the 
country, produces itself not a single pile of either. The 
judidous operations of banking, by providing, if I may be 
allowed so violent a metaphor, a sort of waggon-way 
throv^h the air ; enable the country to convert, as it were, 
a great part of its highways into good pastures and corn- 
fields, and thereby to increase very considerably the annual 

S reduce of its land and labour. The commerce and in- 
ustry of the country, however, it must be acknowledged, 
though they may be somewhat augmented, cannot be alto- 
gether so secure, when they are thus, as it were, suspended 
upon the Daedalian wings of paper money, as when they 
travel about upon the solid ground of gold and silver. 
Over and above the accidents to which they are exposed 
from the unskilfulness of the conductors of this paper 
money, they are liable to several others, from which no 
prudence or skill of those conductors can guard them. 

An unsuccessful war, for example, in which the enemy 
got possbksion of the capital, and consequently of that 
treasure which supported the credit of the paper money, 
would occasion a much greater confusion in if country where 
the whole circulation was carried on by paper, than in one 
where the greater part of it was caniw on by gold and 
afiver. usual instrument of commei^ having lost it* 

: value, no exchanges could be made but either by barter or 
ujKm credit. AU taxes having been usually paid in paper 
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mcney, tlifl prince would not have wherewithal rithm to 
pay troops, or to famish his magazines ; and the state 
the countiy would be much more irretrieTable than if 
the greater part of its circulation had consisted in gold and 
sUver. A prince, anxious to maintain his dominions at all 
times in the state in which he can most easily defend tiiem, 
ought, upon this account, to guard, not only against that 
excessive multiplication of paper mone^ whidi ruins the 
Tery bonks which issue it ; but even against that multipU* 
cation of it, which enables them to fill the greater part of 
the circulation of the country with it. 

The circulation of every coimtry may be considered as 
divided into two different branches ; the circulation of the 
dealers with one another, and the circulation between the 
dealers and the consumers. Though the same pieces of 
money, whether paper or metal, may be employed some* 
times in the one circulation and sometimes in the other ; 
yet as both are constantly going on at the same time, each 
requires a certain stock of money of one kind or another, 
to carry it on. The value of the goods circulated between 
the different dealers, never can exceed the value of those 
circulated between the dealers and the consumers ; what* 
ever is bought by the dealers, being ultimately destined to 
be sold to the consumers. The circulation between the 
de^^, as it is carried on by wholesale, requires generally 
a pretty lai^ sum for every particular transaction. That 
between the dealers and the consumers, on the contrary, as 
it is generally carried on by retail, frequently requires but 
very small ones, a shilling, or even a halfpenny, being 
often sufficient. But small sums circulate much faster 
than hu^ ones. A shilling changes masters more fre> 
quently than a guinea, and a halfpenny more frequently 
than a shilling. Though the annual purchases of all the 
connaBers, therefore, are at l^st equal in value'to those of 
all tie de^ere, th^ can generally be transacted with a 
much sn^er quantity of money ; the same pieces, by a 
more rapid circulation, serving as the instrument of many 
mmn purchases of the one kind than of the other. 
f Baper money qu^ be so regulated, as either to confine 
itself very much to the circumtion l^ween the different 
dealera or to extood UidU likewise to a great part of that 
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between the dealers and the consumers. Where no bank 
notes are droulated under ten pounds Talue, as in London, 
paper money confines itself very much to the circulation 
between the dealers. When a t^ pound bank note comes 
into the hands of a consumer, he is generally obliged to 
change it at the first shop where he has occasion to purchase 
fire shillings worth of goods ; so that it often returns into 
the hands of a dealer, l^ore the consumer hath spent the 
fortieth part of the money. Where bank notes are issued 
for so small sums as twenty shillings, as in Scotland, paper 
money extends itself to a considerable part of the circula- 
tion between dealers and consumers. Before the act of 
paimment which put a stop to the circulation of ten and 
fire shilling notes, it filled a still greater part of that 
oircul&tion. In the currencies of North America, paper 
was commonly issued for so small a sum as a shilling, and 
filled almost the whole of that circulation. In some paper 
currencies of Yorkshire, it was issued even for so small a 
sum as a sixpence. 

Where the issuing of bank notes for such very small 
sums is allowed and commonly practised, many mean 
pmple are both enabled and encouraged to bewme bankets. 
A person whose promissoiy note for five pounds, or eren 
for twenty shillings, would be rejected by every body, will 
get it to M received without scruple when it is issued foe 
so small a sum as a suq>ence. But the frequent bank- 
ruptcies to which such beggarly bankers murt be liable, 
may occasion a very considerable inconveniency, and some- 
times even a great calamity, to many poor pe(^lewho 
had received their notes in payment. 

It were better, perhaps, that no bank notes were issued 
in any part of the kingdom for a smaller sum than five 
pounds. Paper money would then, probably, confine itself, 
m every ^lart of the kingdom, to the circulation between 
the different dealers, as much as it does at present in 
London, where no bank notes are issued under tra pounds 
value ; five poimds being, in most parts of the Ungdom, a 
•um which, though it will purchase, perhaps, Kttle more 
tha.n half tlto quantity of goods, is as much considered, 
is as seldom spent all at once, as ten pounds are amidst 
the profuse expence of London. 
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Wlieire p»per mon^, it is to be observed, is pretfy much 
oonfined to toe circulation betwe^ dealers ana deiuei% as 
at London, there is always plenty of gold- and silver. 
Where it extends itsdf to a considerable pi^ of toe ciroula* 
tion between dealers and consumers, as in Scotland, and 
still more in North America, it banishes gold and silver 
almost entity from toe country ; almost all toe ordinary 
transactions of its. interior commerce being thus carried on 
by paper. The suppression of ten and five shilling bank 
notes, somewhat relieved toe scarcity of gold and silver in 
Sootlimd ; and toe suppression of twenty shilling notes, 
will probably relieve it still more. Those metals are gmd 
to have become more abundant in America, since the sup- 
pression of some of their paper currencies. They are said, 
ukewise, to have been more abundant before the institution 
of those currencies. 

Though paper money should be pretty much confined to 
toe circulation between dealers and dealers, yet banks and 
bankers might still be able to give nearly toe same assist- 
ance to toe industry and commerce of the country, as they 
had done when pajwr money filled almost toe whole drcula- 
tion. The ready money which a dealer is obliged to keep 
by him, for answering occasional demands, is destined altc^ 
getoer for toe circulation between himself and other dealers, 
of whom he buys goods. He has no occasion to keep any 
1y him for the circulation between himself and toe con- 
sumers, who are his customers, and who bring ready money 
to him, instead of taking any from him. Though no paper 
mon^, therefore, was ^owed to be issued, but for sudi 
sums as would confine it pretty much to toe circulation 
between dealers and dealers ; yet, partly by discounting 
real bills ezchai^, and partly by lendi^ upon eaito 
accounts, banks and bankers might still be able to relieve 
toe greater part of those dealers from toe necessity of 
keejm^ any considerable part of their stodc by them, un- 
empl(^ed and in ready monw, for answering occasional 
demands. They mijB^t still be able to give toe utmost 
assistanee which banks and bankers can, with propiiely, 
glye to traders evtty kind. 

^ restnm privnia people^ it maybe said, from recebing 
in paynieiit toe i»oiio|iaocH7 imtes <» a banker, for any sum 
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wbether great or small, when they themselveB are willing 
to reoeiTe thm ; or, to restrain a banker from issuing such 
botes, when all his neighbours are willing to accept of 
them, is a manifest violation of that natural liberty which 
it is the proper business of law, not to infringe, but to su|>> 
port. Such regulations may, no doubt, be considered as in 
some respect a violation of natural liberty. But those 
^ertions of the natural liberty of a few individuals, which 
might endanger the security of the whole society, are, and 
ought to be, restrained by the laws of all governments ; of 
the most free, as well as of the most despotical. The 
obliffltion of building party walls, in order to prevent the 
communication of fire, is a violation of natural liberty, 
exactly of the same kind with the r^ulations of the bank- 
ing trade whidi are here proposed. 

A paper money consisting in bank notes, issued by people 
of undoubted credit, payable upon demand without any 
condition, and in fact always readily paid as soon as pre- 
sented, is, in every respect, equal in value to gold and 
silver money ; since gold and silver money can at any time 
be had for it. Whatever is either bought or sold for such 
paper, must necessarily be bought or sold as cheap as it 
could have been for gold and silver. 

The increase of paper money, it has been said, by aug- 
menting the quantity, and consequently diminishing the 
value of the whole currency, necessarily augments the 
money price of commodities. But as the quantity of gold 
and silver, which is taken from the currency, is always 
equal to the quantity of paper which is added to it, paper 
money does not necessamy increase the quantity of toe 
whole curren< 7 ^. From the beginning of the last century 
to the present time, provisionB never were cheaper in Scot- 
land tban in 1759, though, from the circulation of ten and 
five wbilHng bank notes, there was then more paper money 
in the country than at present. The proportion between 
the price of provisions in Scotland and that in England, is 
toe same now as before toe great multiplication of banking 
companies in Scotland. Com is, upon most occasions, fully 
as cheap in Ei^land as in France ; toor^h there is a gre^ 
deal of paper money in England, and scarce any in France. 
In 1751 and in 1752, when Mr. Hume published his Political 
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Btscourses, and soon after the great multiplicatioii of paper 
money in Scotland, th^ vaa a very sensible rise in the 
price of prorisionB, owing, probably, to the badness of the 
seasons, and not to the multiplication of paper mon^. 

It would be otherwise, indeed, with a paper monqr con* 
sisting in {nromissory notes, of whidi the immediate pay- 
ment depended, in any respect, either upon the good will 
of those who issued them ; or upon a condition which the 
holder of the notes might not always hare it in his powm* 
to fulfil; or of which the payment was not exigible till 
after a certain number of years, and which in the mean 
time bore no interest. Such a pamr money would, no 
doubt, fall more or less below the value of gold and £lver, 
accorcUng as the difficulty or uncertainty of obtaining im- 
mediate paymmit was supposed to be greater or less ; or 
according to the greater or less distance of time at which 
payment was exigible. 

Some years ago the different banking companies of Scot- 
land were in the practice of inserting into thmr bank notes, 
what they called an Optional Clause, by which they 
promised payment to the bearer, either as soon as the note 
should be presented, or, in the option of the directors, six 
months amr such presentment, together with the legal 
interest for the said six months. The directors <ff some of 
those banks sometimes took advantage of this optional 
clause, and sometimes threatened those who demanded 
gold and silver in exchai^ for a considerable number of 
their notes, that they wo^d take advantage of it, unless 
such demanders would content themselves with a ]>art of 
what they demanded. The promissory notes of those 
banking companies constituted at that time the far greater 
part o£ the curremy of Scotland, which this uncertamty ot 
payment necessarily degraded below the value of gold and 
diver mon^. During the continuance of this abuse (which 
prevniled c^fly in 1762, 1768, and 1764), while the ex- 
change between Londcm and Carlisle was at par, that 
between London and Dumfries would sometimes be four 
ptt cent, against Dainties, though this town is not thirty 
|nijbs distant from Carlisle. But at Carlisle, bills were 
pa^ in gold uid diver; whereas at Dumfries th^ were 
paid in £»pteh basdc notes, and tire uncertainly of getting 
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those hank notes exchanged for gold and silTer own had 
thus d^raded them four per cent, below the value of that 
coin. The same act of parliament which suppressed ten 
and five shilling bank notes, suppressed likewise this op- 
tional clause, and thereby restoiM the exchange between 
En^^d and Scotland to. its natural rate, or to what 
the course of trade and remittances might happen to 
make it. 

In the paper currencies of Yorkshire, the payment of so 
small a sum as a sixpence sometimes depended upon the 
condition that the holder of the note should bring the 
chaime of a guinea to the person who issued it ; a condition, 
which the holders of such notes might frequently find it 
very di£B.cult to fulfil, and which must have degraded this 
currency below the value of gold and silver money. An 
act of parliament, accordingly, declared aU such dauses 
imlawfttl, and suppressed, in the same maimer as in Scot- 
land, all promissory notes, payable to the bearer, under 
twenty shillings value. 

The paper currencies of North America consisted, not in 
bank notes payable to the bearer on demand, but in a 
government paper, of which the payment was not ex^ble 
tUl several years after it was issued: And though the 
colony governments paid no interest to the holders of this 
paper, they declared it to be, and in fact rendered it, a 
le^ tender of myment for the full value for which it was 
issued. But allowing the colony security to be perfectly 
good, a hundred pounds payable fifteen years hence, for 
example, in a country where interest is at six per cent, is 
worth little more tWi forty pounds ready money. To 
obhge a creditor, therefore,' to accept of this as full pay- 
ment for a debt of a hundred pounds actually paid down 
in ready money, was an act of such violent injustice, as has 
scarce, perBaps, been attempted by the government of any 
other cotmtry which pretended to be free. It bear8 the 
evident marks of having originally been, what the honest 
and downright Doctor Douglas assures us it was, a scheme 
of fradulent debtors to cheat their creditors. The govern- 
mrat of Pmisylvania, indeed, pretended, upon their finA 
emission of paper money, in 1722, to render thw paper ox 
equal value with gold and silver, by enacting penalties 




against all those who made anj diff^noe in the price at 
thrir goods wh^ th^ sold them for a colony paper, and 
when&ey sold them for gold and silver; a radiation equally 
tyrannical, but much less efiectual than tlmt whidi it was 
meant to support. A positive law may render a shilling a 
l^al tender for a guinea ; because it may direct the courts 
of justice tbdischiuge the debtor who has made that tender. 
But no positive kw can oblige a person who sells goods, 
and who is at liberty to sell or not to sell, as he pleases, -to 
accept of a shilling as equivalent to a guinea in the price 
of them. Notwithstanding any reguktiou of this kind, it 
appeared by the course of exchange with Great Britain, 
that a hundred poxmds sterling was occasionally considered 
as equivalent, in some of the colonies, to a hundred and 
thirty pounds, and in others to so great a sum as eleven 
hundrra pounds currency; this difference in the value 
arisii^ from the diff ereuce in the quantity of paper emitted 
in the different colonies, and in the distance and probability 
of the term of its final discharge and redemption. 

No kw, therefore, could he more equitable than the act 
of parliament, so unjustly complained of in the colonies, 
which declared that no paper currency to be emitted 
there in time comii^, should be a legal tender of payment. 

Pensylvaak was idways more moderate in its emissions 
of paper money than any other of our colonies. Its paper 
currency^ accordingly is said never to have sunk below the 
value of the gold and silver which was current in the 
colony before the first emission of its paper mone^. Before 
that emission, the colony had raised the denomination of 
its coin, and had, by act of assembly, ordered five shillings 
sterling to pass in the colony for six and threepence, and 
afterwards for six and eightpence. A pound colony cur* 
rency, therefore, even when that curremy w^ gold and 
silver, was more than thirty per cent, below tub value of a 
pondd sterling, and when twt currency was tum^ into 
paper, it was seldom much more than thirty per cent, 
below that value. The pretence for raising the denomina* 
rion of the coin, was to prevent the exportation of gold and 
j^ver, by makxi^ equal quantities of those metals pass for 
grmtm sums in the «»l^y than th^ did- in the .mother 
oouiriiy. It waa found; ho^<iiwer, that the price of aU goods 
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trim ^ mother conn^ rose exactlTin proportion aslfa^ 
raised, the denomination of their coin, se that their gold 
and silyer 'were exported as fast as ever. 

The paper of each colony being received in the paymeirt 
of the provincial taxes, for the full value for which it had 
been issued, it necessarily derived from this use some 
additional value, over and above what it would have bud, 
from the real or supposed distance of the term of its finaJ 
discharge and redemption. This additional value was 
.greater or less accordii^ as the quantity of paper issued 
was more or less above what could be employed in the pay* 
ment of the taxes of the particular colony which issued it. 
It was in all the colonies very much above what coidd be 
employed in this manner. 

A prince, who should enact that a certain proportion of 
his t^s should be paid in a paper money of a certain 
kind, might thereby give a certain value to this paper 
money ; even though the term of its final discharge and 
redemption should depend altogether upon the will of 
the prince. If the bank which issued this paper was careful 
to keep the quantity of it always somewhat below what 
could easily be employed in this manner, the demand for 
it might be such as to make it even bear a premium, or 
sell for somewhat more in the market than the quantity of 
gold or silver currency for which it was issued. Some 
people account in this manner for what is called the A|do 
of the bank of Amsterdam, or for the superiority of bank 
money over current money; though this bank money, as 
they pretend, cannot be taken out of the bank at the will 
of the owner. Q?he greater part of foreign bills of exchai^ 
must be paid in bank money, that is, by a transfer in the 
books of the bank ; and the directors of the bank, they 
allege, are careful to keep the whole quantity of bank 
money al'ways below what this use occasions a demand for. 
It is upon ibhis account, they say, that bank money' sells 
for a premium, or bears an agio of four or five p@r eent. 
above the same nominal sum of the gold and silver enrren<^ 
of the. country. This account of the bank of Amsterdam, 
however, it will appear hereafter, is in a great -measure 
.ehimeri*^ 

A paper ciixrency which falls bdow the value of gold* 
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and i^ver coin, does not thereby sink the ralae of those 
metals, or occasion eq ual q uantities of them to exchange for 
a smaller quantity of goods of any other kind. IDie proper* 
tion between the value of gold and silver and that or goods 
of any other kind, depends in all cases, not upon the imture 
or quantity of any particular paper money, which may be 
current in any particular country, but upon the richness or 
poverty of the mines, which happen at any particular time 
to supply the great market of the commercial world with 
those metals. It depends upon the pro^rtion between the 
quantity of labour which is necessary in order to bring a 
certain quantity of gold and silver to market, and that 
which is necessary in order to bring thither a certain 
quantity of any other sort of goods. 

If bankers are restrained &om issuing any circulating 
bank notes, or notes payable to the bearer, for less* than a 
certain sum ; and if they are subjected to the obligation of 
an immediate and unconditional payment of such bank 
notes as soon as presented, their trade may, with safety to 
the public, be rendered in all other respect perfectly free. 
The late multiplication of banking companies in both parts 
of the united kingdom, an event by which many people 
have been much alarmed, instead of diminishing, increases 
the security of the public. It obliges all of them to be 
more circumspect in their conduct, and, by not extending 
their currency beyond its due proportion to their cash, to 
guard thamselves against those malicious runs, which the 
rivalship of so many competitors is always ready to bring 
upon them. It restraina the circulation of each particular 
company within a narrower circle, and reduces their circu* 
lating notes to a smaller number. By dividing the whole 
circulation into a greater number of parts, the failure of 
any one company, an accident which, in the course of 
thmgs, must sometimes happen, becomes of less conse* 
quence to the public. This free competition tbo obliges all 
lakers to be more liberal in their dealings with their 
customers, lest their rivals should carry them away. In 
general, if any branch of trade, or any mvision of labour, 
bp advantagwus to the public, the freer and more general 
the competition, it 'triU always be the more so. 
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OHAPTBEm. 

or SBI AOOX71I0IiA.TION OF CAPITAL, OB OP PBODTrOTITI 
AND DNPBODDOTITB LABOITB. 

T hebe is one sort of labour which adds to the value of 
the subject upon which it is bestowed : there is another 
which has no such effect. The former, as it produce a 
value, maybe called productive; the latter, unproductive 
labour.* Thus the labour of a manu&cturer adds, gene- 
rally,^ the value of the materials which he works upon, 
tlmt of his own maintenance, and of his master’s profit. 
The lab{/ur of a menial servant, on the contrary, adds to 
the value of nothing. Though the manufacturer has his 
wages advanced to him by his master, he, in reality, costa 
him no expence, the value of those wages being generally 
restored, together with a profit, in the improved value of 
the subject upon which his labour is bestowed. But the 
maintenance of a menial servant never is restored. A ma n 
grows rich by employing a multitude of manufacturers: 
he grows poor, by maintaining a multitude of menial 
servants. The labour of the latter, however, has its value, 
and deserves its reward as well as t^t of the former. But 
the labour of the manufacturer fixes and realizes itself in 
some i>articular subject or vendible commodity, which lasts 
for some time at least after that labour is past. It is, as 
it were, a certain quantity of labouf stocked and stored up 
to be employed, u necessary, upon some other occasion. 
That subject, or what is the same thing, the price of that 
subject, can afterwards, if necessary, put into motion a 
quantity of labour equal to that which had origmally pro- 
duced it. ^e labour of the menial servant, on the con- 
trary, does not fix or realize itself in any particular subject 
or vendible commodity. His services generally perish in 
the very instant of their performance, and seldom leave 

' Some Stench authors of great learning and mgenuity tave need 
thoee words in a difihrent sense. In the last chapter of tho fourth booh,^ 
I diall endeavour to shew that their sense is an improper one. 
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any trace or value behind them, fw whiclii an equal 
‘ quantity of serrioe could afterwards be procured. 

The labour of some of the most respectoble orders in the 
society is, like that of menial servants, unproductive of 
any value, and does not fix or realize itself in any per- 
manent subject, or vendible commodity, whidi enduresi ^ 
after that labour is past, and for which an equal quantity' , j 
of labour could afterwards be procured. The sovereign^ 
for example, with all the officers both of justice and war 
who serve under him, the whole army and navy, are un- 
productive labourers. They are the servants of ine public, 
and are maintained by a part of the annual produce of the 
industry of other people. Thdr service, how honourable, 
how useful, or how necessary soever, produces nothing for 
which an equal quantity of service can afterwards be pro- 
cured. The protection, security, and d^ence of the com- 
monwealth, we effect of their labour this year, will not 
purchase its protection, security, and defence for the year 
to come. In the same class must be ranked, some bow of 
the gravest and most important, and some of the most 
frivolous professions : churchmen, lawyers, physicians, , 
men (ff letters of all kinds ; players, buffoons, musicians, 
opera-sii^rs, opera-dancers, &c. The labour of the 
meanest of these has a certain value, regulated by the 
very same , principles which regulate that of every other 
sort of labour ; and that of the noblest and most useful, 
produces nothing which could afterwards purchase or pro- 
cure an equal quantity of labour. lake the declamation 
of the actor, the harangue of tiie orator, or the tune of the 
musician, the work of all of them perishes in the very 
instant of its production. * 

Both productive and unproductive labourers, and those 
who do not labour at all, are all equally maintained ly 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country. 
This produce, how great soever, can never beonfinite, but 
must have certain limits. According, therefore^ as a 
smaller or gimter proportion of it is in any one year em- 
^yed in maiiitaining unproductive hands, the more in the 
<nie ease and the leM in ^ other will remain fmr the pro- 
ductive^ and tlwiiixt veer's produce will be greater or 
^mnaller according; whole annual produce, if we 
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(iaaxiffb spontaneoiu prodactions of ihe eartli, being the 
effect of produotiTe laboiir. 

Though the whole annual produce of the land and 
dabour of every country, is, no doubt, ultimately destined 
for 8U]9plying the consumption of its inhabitants, and for 
procuring a revenue to mem; yet when it first comes 
■^.mther from the ground, or from the hands of the produc- 
tive' labourers, it naturally divides itself into two parts. 
One of them, and frequently the largest, is, in the first 
place, destined for replacing a capital, or for renewing the 
provisions, materials, and finish^ work, whidr had been 
witiidrawn from a capital; the other for constituting a 
revenue either to the owner of this capital, as the profit of 
his Stock ; or to some other person, as the rent of his land. 
Thus, of the produce of land, one part replaces the capital 
of the^armer ; the other pays his profit and the rent of 
the landlord ; and thus constitutes a revenue both to the 
owner of this capital, as the profits of his stock ; and to 
some other person, as the rent of his land. Of the produce 
of a great manufactory, in the some manner, one port, and 
that always the largest, replaces the capital of the under- 
taker of the work ; the other pays his profit, and thus 
oonstitutes a revenue to the owner of this capital. 

Hiat part of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of any country which replaces a capital, never is im- 
mediately employed to maintain any but productive hands. 
It pays the wages of productive larour only. That whidi 
is immediately destined for constituting a revenue either 
as profit or as rent, may maintain indifferently either pro- 
ductive or unproductive hands. 

'V^tever part of his stock a man employs u a capital, 
he always expects it to be replaced to hW wito a profit. 
He empl<^s it, therefore, in maintaining productive hands 
only ; and after having served in the function of a capital 
to him, it*constitutes a revenue to them. Wh^evw he 
employs any part of it in Tna-iTitMTiiiig unproductive hands 
of any kind, that part is, from that moment, withdrawn 
from his capital, and plaiced in his Bto<& reserved for hn- 
mediate consumption. 

TTnproduotive labourers, and those who do not labour at 
all, iM all maintained revenue; either, first, by thaC 
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jpait of the Mwiial piodnoe which is oiiginally deetiiied tor 
oonstitatiiig a revenue to some particular persons, eitiier 
as tile rent of land or as the profits of stock ; or, secondly, 
hf'tfaat part whidi, though origmally destined for rqilafrji 
ing a capital and for maintaining productive labourers 
oidy, yet when it comes into their hands, whatever part of 
it is over and above their necessary subsistence, may be 
employed in Triaintaining indifierently either productive or 
unproductive hands, l^us, not only the great landlord or 
the rich merchant, but even the common workman, if his 
wages are considerable, may maintiun a menial servant ; 
or he may sometimes go to a play or a puppet-show, and 
so contrirate his share towards maintaining one set of un- 
productive labourers ; or he may pay some taxes, and tiius 
help to TnaintniTi ano^cr set, more honourable and useful, 
indeed, but equally unproductive. No part of the annual 
produce, however, which had been originally destined to 
replace a capital, is ever directed towaids maintaaning un- 
productive hands, till after it has put into motion its full 
complement of jHroductive labour, or all that it could put 
into motion in the way in which it was employed. The 
workman must have earned his wages by work done, before 
he can employ any part of them in this manner. That 
part too is generally but a small one. It is his spare 
revenue only, of which productive labourers have stidom a 
great deal. They generally have some, however ; and in 
the payment of taxes the greatness of their number may 
compensate, in some measure, the smallness of their con- 
tribution. The rent of land and the profits of stock ore 
everywhere, therefore, the principal soxurces from which 
unproductive hands derive their subsistence. These are 
the two sorts of revenue of which the owners have generally 
most to spare. They m^ht both maintain indifferently 
either productive or unproductive hands. They seem, 
however, to have some predilection for the latter. The 
exp^oe of a great lord feeds generally more idle than 
industrious people. The rich merchant, though with his 
capital he niftiTi<ia.ina industrious people only, yet 1^ his 
eqience, that is, by the employment of his revenue, he 
^neds commonlv the irety same sort as the great lord. 

The propmrtimi, tiierefore, between the productive aitd- 
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liiiproductiTe hands, depends very much in ^Tery country 
upon the proportion between that part of the annual pro* 
duoe, which, as soon as it comes either from the ground or 
%from the hands of the productive labourers, is destined Sor 
replacmg a capital, and that which is destined for con* 
stituting a revenue, either as rent, or as profit. Tins 
proportion is very different in rich from what it is in poor 
countries. 

Thus, at present, in the opulent countries of Europe, a 
very large, frequently the lar^st portion of the produce of 
the hmd, is destined for repkcing the capital of the rich 
and independent farmer ; the other for paying his profits, 
and the rent of the landlord. But anciently, during the 
prevalency of the feudal government, a very small portion 
of the produce was sufficient to replace the capi^ em- 
ployed in cultivation. It consisted commonly in a few 
wretched cattle, maintained altogether by the spontaneous 
produce of uncultivated land, and which might, therefore, 
be considered as a part of that spontaneous produce. It 
generally too belonged to the landlord, and was by him 
advanced to the occupiers of the land. All the rest of the 
produce properly belonged to him too, either as rent for 
nis land, or as profit upon this paltry capital. The occu- 
piers of land were generally bondmen, whose persons and 
effects were equally his property. Those who were not 
bondmen were tenants at will, and though the rent which 
they paid was often nominally little more than a quit-rent, 
it really amounted to the whole produce of the land. Their 
lord could at all times command their labour in peace, and 
their service in war. Though they lived at a distance from 
his house, they were equally dependent upon him as his 
retainers who lived in it. But the whole produce of the 
land undoubtedly belongs to him, who can dispose of the 
labour and service of all those whom it maintains. In the 
present state of Europe, the share of the landlord seldom 
exceeds a third, sometimes not a fourth part of the Vhole 
produce of the land. The rent of land, however, in all the 
improved parts of the country, has been triply and quad- 
rupled since those ancient times ; and this third or fourth 
part of the annual produce is, it seems, three or four tim|p 
greater than the whole had been before. In the progress 
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improvement, rent, though it increases in proportion to 
extent, diminishes in proportion to the produce of thei 

. .i 

In the opulent countries of Europe, great capitals are at 
present employed in trade and manufactures. In the 
andent state, the little trade that was stirrii^, and the^few 
homely and coarse manufwjtures that were carried on, re* 
quired but ve^ small capitals. These, however, must Itove 
yielded very large profits. The rate of interest was no* 
where loss than ten per cent, and their profits must have 
been sufficient to afford this great interest. At present 
toe rate of interest, in the improved parts of Europe, is 
nowhere higher than six per cent, and in some of the i^^ost 
improved it is so low as four, three, and two per cent. 
Though that part of the revenue of the inhabitants ^which 
is derived from the profits of stock is always much greater 
in ridi than in poor countries, it is because the stock is 
much greater : in proportion to the stock the profits are 
generally much less. 

That part of the annual produce, therefore, which, as 
soon as it comes either from the ground, or from the bands 
of the productive labourers, is destined for replacing a 
capital, is not only much greater in rich than in poor 
eountries, but bears a much greater proportion to that 
which is immediately destined for constituting a revenue 
either as rent or as profit. The funds destined for the 
mainteiULnce of productive labour, are not only much 
greatm* in the former than in the latter, but bear a much 
greater pr<^rtion to those which, though they nu^ be 
employed to maintain either productive or unproductive 
hands, have generally a predilection for the latter. 

The proportion between those different funds necessarily 
determines in every coimtiy the general toaracter of the 
.^habitants as to industry or idlenesa We are more in* 
(testrious than our forefathers; because in tixe present 
times the funds destined for the maintenance of ii^ustiy, 
an much greater in prop o rtion to those whito are likdiy to 
he BB^loyed in the maintenance of idleness, than to^ 
weie two <nr torn oentnzies ago. Our ancestors were idle 

want of a sufficii^ encouragement to industry, li is 
helter, says toe provetlb to play fmr nothii^'^ than to wo^ 
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for nothing. In mercantile and manufacturing towiui»^?5 
where the inferior ranks of people are chiefly maintained * 
by the employment of capital, they are in general indus- 
trious, sober, and thriving ; as in many English, and in 
most Dutch towns. In those towns which are principally 
supported by the constant or occasional residence of a 
court, and in which the inferior ranks of people are chiefly 
luaiutwned by the spending of revenue, they are in general 
idle, dissolute, and poor; as at Borne, Versailles, Compeigne, 
and Eontainbleau. If you except Bouen and Bourdeaux, 
there is little trade or industry in any of the parliament 
towns of Prance, and the inferior ranks of people, being 
chidfly maintained by the expence of the members of the 
courts of justice, and of those who come to plead before 
them,^re in general idle and poor. The great trade of 
Bouen and Bordeaux seems to be altogether the effect of 
their situation. Bouen is necessarily the entrep6t of almost 
all the goods which are brought either from foreign 
countries, or from the maritime provinces of Prance, for 
the consumption of the great city of Paris. Bourdeaux is 
in the same manner the entrepot of the wines which grow 
upon the banks of the Garonne, and of the rivers which 
run into it, one of the richest wine countries in the world, 
and which seems to produce the wine fittest for exporta- 
tion, or best suited to the taste of foreign nations. Such 
advantageous situations necessarily attract a great capital 
by the great employment which they afford it ; and the 
employment of this capital is the cause of the industry of 
those two cities. In the other parliament towns of Prance, 
very little more capital seems to be employed than what is' 
necessary for supplying their own consumption ; that is, 
little more than the smallest capital which can be employed 
in them. The same thing may be said of Paris, Madrid, 
and Vienna. Of those three cities, Paris is by far the 
most industrious : but Paris itself is the principal m&rket 
of all the manufactures established at Paris, and its oto 
consumption is the principal object of aU the trade which 
it carries on. London, Lisbon, and Copenhagen, are, perliaps, 
the only three cities in Europe, which are both the constai^ 
residence of a court, and can at the same time be consideiw 
M trading dries, or as dries which trade not only for their 
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consumption, but for that of other cities and countries. 
The situation of all the three is extremely advantageous* 
and naturally fits them to be the entrepdts of a great part 
of the goods destined for the consumption of distwt places. 
In a city where a great rerenue is spent, to employ with 
advanta^ a capital for any other purpose than for supply* 
ing the consumption of that cit^, is probably more difficult 
tba-n in one in whidi the inferior ranks of people have no 
other maintenance but what they derive from the employ- 
ment of such a capital. The idleness of the greater part of 
the people who are maintained by the expeuce of revenue, 
corrupts, it is probable, the industry of those who o^ht 
to be maintained by the employment of capital, and renc^ 
it less advantt^eous to employ a capital there than in other 
places. There was little trade or industry in Edinburgh 
before the Union. When the Scotdi parliament was no 
longer to be assembled in it, when it ceased to be the 
necessary residence of the principal nobility and gentry of 
Scotland, it became a city of some trade and industry. It 
still continues, however, to be the residence of the principal 
courts of justice in Scotland, of the boards of customs and 
excise, &e, A considerable revenue, therefore, still con- 
tinues to be spent in it. In trade and industry it is much 
inferior to Glasgow, of which the inhabitants are chiefly 
maintained b^ the employment of capital. The inhabitants 
of a large Tnllage, it has sometimes been observed, after 
having made considerable progress in manufactures, have 
become idle and poor, in consequence of a great lord’s 
having taken up his residence in weir neighbourhood. 

The proportion between capital and revenue, therefore^ 
seems ever^here to regulate the proportion between in- 
dustry and idleness. 'V^erever capital predominates, ni- 
dus^ prevails: wherever revenue, i^eness. Ev^increase 
or dipiinution of capital, therefore, naturally t^nds to in- 
crease or diminish the real quantity of wdust7,ihenumbar 
of productive hands, and consequently the exdumgeaUo 
value of tiie annual produce of the land and labour (rf tlM 
oottatiy, the real wealth and revenue of all its inhabitants. 
# Capitals are incnased by parsimony, and diminished bj 
piodigality and misaendupt. 

Whatever a pnmn sires fimn bis revenue he adds to 
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his capital, and either employs it himself in tnaintaiiiiii g 
an additional number of productive hands, or enables some 
other person to do so, by lending it to him for an interest, 
that is, for a riuure of the profits. As the capital of an 
individual can be increased only by vrhat he saves from 
his annual revenue or his annual gains, so the capital of a 
sodeiy, which is the same with that of all the individuals 
who compose it, can be increased only in the same 
manner. 

Parsimony, and not industry, is the immediate cause of 
the increase of capital. Industry, indeed, provides the 
subipct which parsimony accumulates. But whatever in* 
dustry might acquire, if parsimony did not save and store 
up, the capital would never be the greater. 

iVummony, by increasing the fund which is destined for 
the maintenance of productive hands, tends to increase the 
numbw of those hands whose labour adds to the value of 
the subject upon which it is bestowed. It tends therefore 
to increase the exchangeable value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country. It puts into motion 
an additional quantity of industry, which gives an addi* 
tional value to the annual produce. 

What is annually saved is as regularly consumed as what 
is annually spent, and nearly in the same time too ; but it 
is consumed by a different set of people. That |K>rtion of 
his revenue which a lidi man annually q)6nds, is in most 
cases consumed by idle guests, and menial servants, who 
leave nothing behind them in return for their consumption, 
^^t portion which he annually saves, as for the enke of 
the profit it is immediately employed as a capital, is con* 
Burned in the same manner, and nearly in the same time 
too, but by a different set of people, ly labourers, manu- 
facturers, wd artificers, who reproduce with a profit the 
value of thiw annual consumption. Bis revenue, weahall 
suppose, is paid him in mone^. Bad he spent the whole, 
the food, dothing, and lod^ng, which the whole could 
have purchased, would have be^ distributed among ^ 
former set of people. - By savi^ a murt of it, as that part 
is for the sake ci the profit immediatdy employed as ar 
oaptal dthor by himself or ly some other person, the food, 
d^ng, and lodging, which may be pnrdwsed with it, aia 
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-iieoeaaBj^jTeaerred for the latter. The ooiunuaption is the 
same, hut the eensamere are different. 

^ what a frugal man aannallj saves, he notsnly affords 
maintenance to an additional number of productive hands, 
for that or the ensuing year, but, like the founder of a 
public workhouse, he establishes as it were a perpetual 
fund for the maintenance of an equal number in all timea 
to come. The perpetual allotment and destination of this 
fund, indeed, is not always guarded by any positive law, 
by any trust-right or deed of mortmain. It is always 
guardra, however, by a very powerful principle, the phun 
and evident interest of every individual to whom any share 
of it shall ever belo%. No part of it am ever aftersdbds 
be employed to maintain any but productive hands, with* 
out an evident loss to the person who thus perverts from 
its proper destination. 

The prodigal perverts it in this manner. By not con* 

; fining his expence within his income, he encrc^hes upon 
his capital lake him who perverts the revenues of some 
pious foundation to prophane purposes, he pays the wa^ 
of idleness with those funds wMch tite fmgaliiy of 1^ 
forefathers had, as it were, consecrated to the maintenance 
of industry. By diminishing the funds destined for the 
employment of productive laiwur, he necessarily diminishes, 
so far as it depends upon him, the quantity of that labour 
which adds a value to the subject upon which it is bestowed, 
and, consequently, the value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the whole country, the ml wealth and 
revenue of its inhabitants. If the prodigalily of some was 
not compensated by the frugality of others, the conduct of 
every prodigal by feeding the idle with the bread of the 
' industrious, tends not oidy to beggar himself but to im« 
poverish his country. 

. Though the ezpenceof the prodigal should bhaltogetiMr 
in home<made, and no part of it in fordgn oomm<^tieB, ^ 
its effect upon the productive funds of the society woidd 
V st$ be the same. Bvery year there would still be a certain 
quantity of food aad cfotiuug, which ought to have main* 
j prodaeti^ .employed in maintaimng unprodmlive 

' liaadB. ]Emty yeCri therefore, there would stiu he some 
fo foeyidim 
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of tibe annual produce of the land aid labour of the 
oouhity. 

This expeno6» it may be said indeed, not being in foreign 
gooda, and not occasioning any exportation of gold and 
ailTer, the same quantity of money would remain in the 
CGf^trj as before. But if the quantity of food and cloth- 
ing', which were thus consumed by unproductive, had been 
di^iibuted among productive hands, they would have re- 
produced, together with a profit, the full value of &eir 
consumption. The same quantity of money would in this 
case equally have remained in the country, and there would 
besides have been a reproduction of an equal value of oon- 
Buidable goods. There would have been two values instead 
* of one. 

Thef same quantity of money, besides, cannot long remain 
in BMj countiy in which the value of the annual produce 
diminishes. The sole use of money is to circulate con- 
sumable goods. By means of it, provisions, materials, and 
finished work, are bought and sold, and distribute to 
their proper consumers. The quantity of money, therefore, 
which can be annually employed in any country, must be 
determined by the value of the consumable goods annually 
circulated within it. These must consist either in the 
immediate produce of the land and labour of the coun^ 
itself, or in something which had been purchased with 
some part of that produce. Their value, therefore, must 
diminish as the value of that produce dimixiishes, and 
along with it the quantity of money which can be employed 
in circulating them. But the money which by this annual 
dxminution of produce is annually throvm out of domestic 
'Cixcolation, will not be allowed to lie idle. The interest 
of whoever possesses it, requires that it should be em- 
ployed. But having no employment at home, it will, in 
ol til laws and prohibitions, be sent abroad, and 
emphrired in purdiasing consumable goods which may be 
of some use at home. Its annual exportation ^11 in 
this manner continue for some time to Md something to 
the annual consumption of the countiy bqrond the value 
,cf annual produce. What in the days of ^ 

: primerite had been saved horn that annual produce, ail 
tOi^l^yea in purchasing gold and tilver, wm contribute 
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for Bome little time to support its oonsiimptioii in adrer^ 
sitj. Q^e exportation of gold and silTer is, in this obm^ 
not the cause, but the effect of its dedension, and may 
eTen, for some -little time, alleviate the miseiy of that 
declension. 

The quantity of money, on the contraiy, miist in every 
4X>untry naturally increase as the value of the annual 
produce increases. The value of the consumable goods 
annually ciroalated within the society being greater^ will 
require a greater quantity of money to circulate them. A 
part of the increased produce, therefore, will naturally be 
employed in purchasing, wherever it is to be had,^the 
additional quantity of gold and silver necessary for circu* 
lating the rest, ^e increase of those metals will in this 
case be the effect, not the cause, of the public pro^rity. 
Gtold and silver are purchased everywhere in the same 
manner. The food, clothing, and lodging, the revenue 
and maintenance of all those whose labour or stock is em> 
ployed in bringing them from the mine to the market, is 
the price paid for them in Peru as well as in England. 
The country which has this price to pay, will never be 
long without the quantity of those metals which it has 
occasion for; and no country will ever long retain a 
quantify which it has no occasion for. 

Whatever, therefore, we may imagine the real wealtii 
and revenue of a country to consist in, whether in the 
value of the annual produce of its land and labour, as 
plain reason seems to dictate; or in the quantity of the 
precious metals which circulste within it, as vulgar pre« 
judices suppose; in either view of the matter, every pro* 
digid appears to be a public enemy, and every frugal man 
a pubHo benefootoT. 

The effects of -misconduct are often the same as those of 
prodigality. Eve^ injudidous and unsuccessful ]^jeci 
m af^culture, mines, fisheries, trade, or mannffi^ures, 
tends in tha same manner to diminish the ftmds destined 
fnr the maintomnoe of productive labour. In every snbh 
project, though thci capitid it) consumed ly proauotive 
Bands bn]^, Tet» at by the inj’udidous maimer m which 
t|^r tie en^kyedtii^l^ do not xe[aodnoe the full valot cf 

must always be some dimhmtiott 
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in what would otherwise have been the prodnctiTe funds 
of the sodetj. 

It can selaom happen, indeed, that the drcumstances of 
a great nation can be much affected either by the prod^ality 
or misconduct of individuals ; the profusion or imprudence 
of n^me being always more than compensated by the frii* 
gality and goM conduct of others. 

mih regard to profusion, the principle which prompts 
to expence, is the passion for present enjoyment ; which, 
though sometimes violent and very difficult to be restrained, 
is in general only momentary and occasional. But the 
principle which prompts to save, is the desire of bettering 
our Condition, a desire which, though generally calm and 
dispassionate, comes with us from the womb, and never 
leaves 11s till we go into the grave. In the whole interval 


which separates those two moments, there is scarce perhaps 
a single instance in which, any man is so perfemy and 
completely satisfied with his situation, as to be without 
any wish of alteration or improvement of any kind. An 
augmentation of fortune is the means by whidi the greater 
part of men propose and wish to better Iheir condition. 
It is the means the most vulgar and the most obvious ; and 


the most likely way of alimenting their fortune, is to save 
and accumulate some part of what they acquire, eithw 
r^ularly and annually, or upon some extraordinary occa- 
sions. ^ough the principle of expence, therefore, prevails 
in almost all men upon some occasions, and in some men 


upon almost all occasions, yet in the greater portpf men, 
taking the whole course of their life at an average, the 
principle of fniality seems not only to predominate, but 
to pr eaominate very greatly. 

With regard to misconduct, the number of prudmit and 
successful undertakings is everywhere much greater than 
that of injudicious and unsuccessful ones. After all our 
complidnts of the frequency of bankruptcies, the unhhppy 
men who fall into this misfortune make but a very smaU 
part of Hie whole number engaged in trade, and aU other 
sorts of business; not much more perhaps than one in a 
thousand. Bankruptcy is perhaps we greatest and mort 
humiliating calami^ whicm can befal an innoowt ma^ 
Hie greater part of men, thersfors^ are snffidently cat^l 
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fo avoid ii Some, indeed, do not avdd it; a> aome-.dti 
not avoid the gallows. 

Qieat nations are never impoverished bj private, thong^ 
ihqr sometimes are by public prodigality and mucondnct 
Ihe whole, or almost the whole public revenue, is in most 
oountries employed in maintaining unproductive hands. 
Such are the people who compose a numerous and splendid 
eonrt, a great ecclesiastical establishment, great fleets and 
armies, who in time of peace produce notMng, and in time 
of war acquire nothing which can compensate the ozpence 
(d maintaining them, even while, the war lasts. Sndh 
people, as they themselves produce nothing, are all main* 
tained by the produce of other men’s labour. "Whea 
multipliM, therefore, to an unnecessary number, they may 
in a puiicular year consume so great a share, of this pro- 
duce, as not to leave a sufficieni^ for maintaining the 
jn^uctive labourers, who should reproduce it next year. • 
^e next year’s produce, therefore, will be less than that 
of the foregoing, and if the same disorder should continue, 
that of the third year will be still less than that of the < 
second. Those improductive hands, who should be main- 
tained by a part only of the spare revenue of the people, 
may consume so great a share of their whole revenue, and 
thereby oblige so great a number to encroach upon thw ' 
capitals, upon the funds destmed for the maintmuince of 
productive labour, that all the frugality and good conduct 
of individuals may not be able to compensate the waste 
and degradation of produce occasioned by this violent and 
forced encroaduneut. 

This frugality and good conduct, however, is vpon most 
ooeasionB, it appears from experience, suffideht to compen- 
sate, not only the private prod^ahty and misoondu^ of 
individuals, out the public extravagance* of govemmenti 
. Tte uniform, oonstantr nnd unmtermpted effort ev^ 

: "jama to bettw his condition, the principle ^m idiicn 
‘ fidhflc and natumal, as vtollas privato opulence is otmihalty 
dllived, k frequmitly powerful enon^ to maintain the 
liftnxal progress d wi^ toward improvement, in' sp& 

: d im d government, and d the gmtsat 

i d"^ lalm the unknown pnncaide d 

f;!' and vigunor to l^ : 
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obnutitutioxi, in spite, not only of the disease, hat of the 
ahstosd prescriptions of the doctor. 

The annaal produce of the land and labour of any nation 
can be increased in its value by no other means, but by 
increasing either the number of its productive labourers, 
or the produ^ive TOvrers of those labourers who had before 
been^ employed; ^e number of its productive labourers, 
it is .evident, can never be much increased, but in conse- 
quarce of an increase of capital, or of the funds destined 
for maintaining them. The productive powers of the same 
number of labourers cannot be increased, but in conse- 
quence either of some addition and improvement to those 
machines and instruments which fac^tate and abridge 
laboBr; or of a more proper division and distribution of 
employment. Lx either case an additional capital is almost 
always ^^uired. It is by means of an additional capital 
only, that the undertaker of any work can either provide 
his workmen with better machinery, or make a more 
proper distribution of employment amoi^ them. When 
the work to be done consists of a number of parts, to keep 
every man constantly employed in one way, requires a 
much greater capital than where every man is occasionally 
employed in every different part of the work. When we 
compare, therefore, the state of a nation at two different 
periods, and find, that the annual produce of its land and 
mbonr is evidently greater at the latter than at the former, 
that its lands are better cultivated, its manufactures more 
numerous and more flourishing, and its trade more exten- 
sive, we may be assured that its capital must have increa^ 
during the interval between those two periods, and that 
more must have been added to it by the good conduct of 
some, than had been taken from it either by the private 
misoonduot of others, or by the public extravagance of 
government. But we slmll find this to have been the case 
of almost all nations, in all tolerably quiet and peaceable 
timei^ even of those who have not enjoyed the most prudent 
and parsimonious governments. To form a right judgment 
of it, indeed, we must compare the state of the country at 
perii^ Bcnnewhat distant from one another. The pngxesi 
tt L^uently so gradual, that, at near periods, the improve^ 
ouait is not only not sensible, but from ^ dedsnSiM 
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citlwr of certain limohes of indiistiyfOY of certain distriots 
of ilie country, things which sometimes happen tiiough the 
country in general be in gr^t prosperity, there frequently 
arises a suspicion, that the riches andindustiy of the whole 
are decaying. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of England, 
for example, is certainly much greater than it was, a little 
more than a century ago at the restoration of Charles 11. 
Though, at present, few people, I'believe, doubt of this, 
^et during this period, five years have seldom passed away 
m which some booh or p^phlet has not been publish^ 
written too with such abilities as to gain some authority 
with the public, and pretending to demonstrate that the 
wealth of the nation was fast declining, that the coflntry 
was depopulated, agriculture n^lected, manufactures de> 
caying, and trade undone. Nor have these publications 
bem ail party pamphlets, the wretched offspring of false* 
hood and Tenality. Many of them hare brnn written by 
▼ery candid and very intelligent people ; who wrote nothing 
but what they believed, and for no other reason but because 
they believed it. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of England 
again, was certainly much grater at the restoration, than 
we can suppose it to have been about an hundred years 
before, at we accession of Elizabeth. At this period too, 
we have all reason to believe, the country was much more 
advanced in improvement, than it had been about a century 
before, towards the close of the dissensions between the 
houses of York aud Lancaster. Even then it was, probably, 
in a better condition than it had been at the Norman con* 
quest, and at the Norman conquest, than during the con- 
fusion of the Saxon Heptarchy. Even at this early period, 
it was certainly a more improved country than at the in* 

. vasion of Julius Cesar, when its inhabitants were nearly 
in the same state with the savages in North America. 

In each of those periods, however, there was not only 
much private and public profusion, many experudve and 
unnecessary wars, great perversion of the annual prince 
from maintaining productive to maintain unproductive 
^hands ; but sometimes, in tiie confusion of dw dkicotd, 
*sneh absolnte waste and destruction of stock, as ntight be 
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•QliKM^not onljrto retard, as it oertainijdid, the natural 
aioctunnlation of ridies, hut to hare left the oountty, at tbs 
end of the period, poorer than at tiie begiiming. Uiub, in 
the happiest and most fortunate period of them all, that 
which has passed since the restoration, how many disorders 
and. misfortunes have occurred, whidi, could th^ have 
been foreseen, not only the impoverishment, but the total 
ruin of the country would have been expect^ from them? 
The fire and the pla^e of London, the two Dutch wars, 
the disorders of the revolution, the war in Ireland, the 
four expensive French wars of 1688, 1702, 1742, and 1756, 
together with the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745. In the 
course of the four French wars, the nation has contracted 
mort than a hundred and forty-five millions of debt, over 
and above all the other extraordinary annual expence 
which they occasioned, so that the whole cannot be computed 
at less than two hundred millions. So great a share of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country, has, 
since the revolution, been employed upon different occa- 
sions, in maintaining an extraordinary number of unpro- . 
ductive hands. But had not those wars given this particular 
direction to so large a capital, the greater part of it would 
naturally have been employed in maintaining productive 
hands, whose labour would have replaced, with a profit, 
the whole value of their consumption. The value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country, 
would have been considerably increased by it every year, 
and every year’s increase would have augmented still more 
that of tiie following year. More houses would have been 
built, more lands would have been improved, and those 
which had been improved before would have been betto 
cultivated, more manufactures would have been established, 
and those which had been established before would have 
been more extended ; and to what height the real wealth 
and revenue of the country might, by tins time, have been 
raised, it is not perhaps ea^ even to imagine. * 

But though the profusion of government must, un- 
doubtedly, have retarded the natu^ progress of England 
towards wealth and improvement, it has not been able to 
stop it. The annual produce of its land and labour is, unr- 
dottbtedly, much greater at present than it was either tx 
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tiie restoration or at thererofntion. The oai^tal, therelo^ 
annnallj employed in cnltitating this lan^ and in main^ 
taining this UiTOur, must likewise be mnob greater. In 
the midst of all the exactions of government, this capital 
has bewx silently and gradually accumulated by tiie private 
frv^^ty and good conduct of individuals, by their uni> 
versal, continual, and uninterrupted effort to better their 
own condition. It is this effort, protected by law and 
aUowed by liberty to exert itself in the manner that is 
most advantageous, which has maintained the progress of 
England towards opulence and improvement in almost all 
former times, and which, it is to be hoped, will do so in all 
future times. England, however, as it has never been 
blessed with a very parsimonious government, so partiniony 
has at no time been the characteristical virtue of its in* 
habitants. It is the highest impertinence and presumption, 
therefore, in kings and ministers, to pretend to wat(m over 
the ceconomy of private people, and to restrain their ex> 
pence, either by sumptuai^ laws, or by prohibiting the im> 
portation of foreign luxuries, liiey are themselves always, 
and without any exception, the greatest spendthrifts in the 
society. Let them look well after their own expence, and 
they may safely trust private people with theirs. If their 
own extravagance does not ruin the state, that of their sub* 
' jects never will. 

As frug^ty increases, and prod^aJito diminishes the 
public capital, so the conduct of those wnose e:^penoe just 
equals thtir revenue, without either accumulating or en> 
croaching, nmther increases nor diminishes it. Some 
modes of eq>6noe, however, seem to contribute more to the 
growth of public opulence than others. 

The revenue of an individual may be spent, mther in 
tiimgs which are consumed immediately, and in whkh <me 
day’s expence can neither alleviate nor support that of 
another ; or it may be spent in things more durable, whidi 
can therefme be accumulated, and in which every day's 
expence may, as he chuses, eitoer alleviate or support and 
h^hten the effect of that of the foUowing day. A man 
of fortiine, f mr eiamide, may tithmr spend his revenue in a 
Mofnse a^ snm|^uoas table, and in maintaining a greai 
Imnher of rneniu aartraatab and a multitude of dogs and 
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jioMM; ox oontentiiig lumself ^th a frugal table and few 
iMtendants, he may Uy out the greater oj! it in adorn- 
ing his house or his country villa, in useful or ornamental 
hidings, in useful or ornamental furniture, in collecting 
books, statues, pictures; or in things more frivolous, 
jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets of different kinds ; or, 
what is most trifling of all, in amassing a great wardrobe 
of fine clothes, like the favourite and minister of a great 
mince who died a few years ago. Were two men of equal 
fortune to spend their revenue, the one dtdefly in the one 
way, the other in the other, the magnificence of the person 
whose expence had been chiefly in durable commodities, 
would be continually increasing, every day’s expence con- 
trilniting something to support and heighten the effect of 
that of the following day : that of the other, on the con- 
trary, would be no greater at the end of the period than at 
the beginning. The former too would, at the end of the 
period, be the richer man of the two. He would have a 
stock of goods of some kind or other, which, though it 
might not be worth all that it cost, would always be worth 
something. No trace or vestige of the expence of the 
latter would remain, and the effects of ten or twenty years 
profusion would be as completely annihilated as if they 
mid never existed. 

As the one mode of expence is more favourable than the 
other to the opulence of an individual, so is it likewise to 
that of a nation. The houses, the furniture, the clothing 
of the rich, in a little time, become useful to the inferior 
and middling ranks of people. They are able to purchase 
them when their superiors grow weary of them, and the 
general accommodation of the whole people is thus 
gradually improved, when this mode of expence becomes 
universal among men of fortune. In countries which 
have long been rich, you will frequently find the inferior 
ranks of people in possession both of houses and furniture 
perfectly good and entire, but of which neither the^ one 
could have been built, nor the other have been made for 
their use. What was formerly a seat of the family of 
Seymour, is now an inn upon the Bath road. The 
marriage-bed of James the First of Great Britain, which 
his Queen brought with her from Denmark, as a present 

A A 
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•fit for s sovereign to maJce to a sovereign, was, a few yean 
ago, the ornament of an ale^honse at l>unfermline. In 
some ancient cities, which either have been long stationaa^, 
or have gone somewhat to decay, you will sometimes 
scarce find a single house which could have been built for 
its present inhabitants. If you go into those houses too. 
you will frequently find many excellent, though antiquated 
pieces of furniture, which are still very fit for use, and 
which could as little have been made for them. Noble 
palaces, magnificent villas, great collections of books, 
statues, pictures, and other curiosities, are frequently both 
an ornament and an honour, not only to the neighbour* 
hood, but to the whole country to which they bel<sag. 
Yersailles is an ornament and an honour to France, 8towe 
and Wilton to England. Italy still continues to coipmand 
some sort of veneration by the number of monuments of 
this kind which it possesses, though the wealth which 
produced 'them has decayed, and though the genius which 
planned them seems to be extinguished, perhaps from not 
having the same employment. 

The expence too, which is laid out in durable com- 
modities, is favourable, not only to accumulation, but to 
frugality. If a person should at any time exceed in it, he 
can easily reform without exposing himself to the censure 
of the public. To reduce very much the number of his 
servants, to reform his table from great profusion to great 
frugality, to lay down his equipage after he has once set it 
up, are changes which cannot escape the observation of his 
neighbours, and which are supposed to imply some acknow- 
ledgement of preceding bad conduct. Pew, therefore, of 
those who have once been so unfortunate as to launch out 
too far into this sort of expence, have afterwards the 
courage to reform, till ruin and bankruptcy oblige them. 
Sut if a person has, at any time, been at too great an 
expence in building, in furniture, in books or pictures, no 
imprudence can be inferred from his changing his c<mduot. 
These are things in which further expence is frequently 
rendered unnecessary by former expence; and when a 
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The ezpenoe, besides, that is laid out m durable oom- 
iuoditiesi gives maintenance, commonly, to a greater 
number of people, than that which is employed in the 
most profuse hospitality. Of two or three hundredweight 
of provisions, which may sometimes be served up at a great 
festival, one half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and 
there is always a great deal wasted and abused. But if 
the expence of this entertainment had been employed in 
setting to work masons, carpenters, upholsterers, mechanics, 
Ac. a quantity of provisions, of equal value, would have 
been distributed among a stiU greater number of people, 
who would have bought them in pennyworths and pound 
wights, and not have lost or thrown away a single ounce 
of them. In the one way, besides, this expence maintains 
prodqptive, in the other unproductive hands. In the one 
way, therefore, it increases, in the other, it does not in- 
crease, the exchangeable value of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country. 

I would not, however, by all this be understood to mean, 
that the one species of expence always betokens a more 
liberal or generous spirit than the other. When a man of 
fortune spends his revenue chiefly in hospitality, he shares 
• the greater part of it with his friends and companions ; 
but when he employs it in purchasing such durable com- 
modities, he often spends the whole upon his own person, 
and gives nothing to anybody without an equivalent. 
The latter species of expence, therefore, especially when 
directed towards frivolous objects, the little ornaments of 
dress and furniture, jewels, trinkets, gewgaws, frequently 
indicates, not only a trifling, but a base and selfish dis- 
position. All that I mean is, that the one sort of expence, 
as it always occasions some accumulation of valuable com- 
modities, as it is more favourable to private frugality, and, 
consequently, to the increase of the public capital, and as 
it maintains productive, rather than unproductive hands, 
conduces more than the other to the growth of public 
opulence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

or STOCK LENT AT INTEVBST. 

T he stock which is lent at interest is always considered 
as a capital by the lender. He expects that in due 
time it is to he restored to him, and that in the mean time 
the borrower is to pay him a certain annual rent for the 
use of it. The borrower may use it either as a capital, or 
as a stodc reserved for immediate consumption. If he uses 
it as a capital, he employs it in the maintenance of produc* 
tire labourers, who reproduce the value with a profit. He 
can, in this case, both restore the capital and pay the inte- 
rest without alienatii^ or encroaching upon any mother 
source of revenue. If he uses it as a stock reserved for 
immediate consumption, he acts the part of a prodigal, and 
dissipates in the maintenance of the idle, what was destined 
for the support of the industrious. He can, in this case, 
neither restore the capital nor pay the interest, without 
either alienating or encroaching upon some other source of 
revenue, such as the property or the rent of land. 

The stock which is lent at interest is, no doubt, occasion- 
ally employed in both these ways, but in the former much 
more frequently than in the latter. The man who borrows 
in order to spend will soon be ruined, and he who lends to 
him will generally have occasion to repent of his folly. To 
borrow or to lend for such a purpose, therefore, is in all 
cases, where gross usury is out of the question, contrary to 
the interest of both parties ; and though it no doubt hap- 
pens sometimes that people do both the one and the other ; 
yet, from the r^rd that all men have for their own inte- 
rest, we may be assured, that it cannot happen so very 
frequently as we are sometimes apt to imagine. * Ask any 
rich man of common prudence, to whi(‘h of the two sorts 
of people he has lent the greater part of his stock, to those 
who, he thinks, will employ it profitably, or to those who 
will spend it idly, and he will laugh at you for proposing 
the question. Even among borrowers, therefore, not the 
pApk in the world most famous for frugality, the number 
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of the frugal and industrious suipasses oonsiderablj that 
of the prodigal and idle. 

The only people to whom stock is commonly lent, without 
their being expected to make any very profitable use of it, 
are country gentlemen who borrow upon mortgage. Even 
they scarce ever borrow merely to spend. What they borrow, 
one may say, is commonly q)ent before they borrow it. 
They have generally consumed so great a quantity of goods, 
advanced to them upon credit by shopkeepers and trades* 
m&a., that they find it necessary to borrow at interest in 
order to pay the debt. The capital borrowed replaces the 
capitals of those shopkeepers and tradesmen, which the 
country gentlemen could not have replaced from the rents 
of their estates. It is not properly borrowed in order to be 
spent, but in order to replace a capital which had been 
spent before. 

Almost all loans at interest are made in money, either 
of paper, or of gold and silver. But what the borrower 
really wants, and what the lender readily supplies him 
with, is not the money, but the money’s worth, or the 
goods which it can purchase. If he wants it as a stock for 
immediate consumption, it is those goods only which he 
can place in that stock. If he wants it as a capital for em* 
ploying industry, it is from those goods only that the in* 
dustrious can be furnished with the tools, materials, and 
maintenance, necessary for carryii^ on their work. By 
means of the loan, the lender, as it were, assigns to the 
borrower his right to a certain portion of the annual pro* 
duce of the land and labour of the country, to be employed 
as the borrower pleases. 

The quantity of stock, therefore, or, as it is commonly 
expressed, of money which can be lent at interest in any 
country, is not regulated by the value of the money, wheAer 
paper op coin, which serves as the instrument of the diffe- 
rent loans m^e in that country, but by the value of that 
part of the annual produce, which, as, soon as it comes 
either from the ground, or from the hands of the productive 
labourers, is destined not only for replacing a capital, but 
eudi a capital as the owner does not care to be at the 
trouble of employing himself. As such capitals are ctm* 
monly lent out and paid back in money, they constitute 
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what is c^led the monied interest. It is distinct, not osljr 
* ftom the landed, but from the trading and manufacturing 
interests, as in these last the owners themselres employ 
their own caintals. Even in the monied interest, however, 
the money is, as it were, but the deed of assignment, which 
conveys from one hand to another those capitals which the 
owners do not care to employ themselves. Those capitals 
may be greater in almost any proportion, than the amount 
of the money which serves as the instrument of their con- 
veyance; the same pieces of money successively serving for 
many different loans, as well as for many different pur- 
chases. A, for example, lends to W a thousand pounds, witb 
which W immediately purchases of B a thousand pounds 
worth of goods. B having no occasion for the money hims^, 
lends the identical pieces to X, with which X immediately 

S urchases of C another thousand pounds worth of goods. 

I in the same manner, and for the same reason, lends them 
to Y, who again purchases goods with them of D. In this 
manner the same pieces, either of coin or of paper, may, in 
the course of a few days, serve as the instrument of three 
different loans, and of three different purchases, each of 
which is, in value, equal to the whole amount of those 
pieces. What the three monied men, A, B, and C, assign 
to the three borrowers, W, X, Y, is the power of making 
those purchases. In this power consist both the value and 
the use of the loans. The stock lent by the three monied 
men, is equal to the value of the goods which can be pur- 
chased with it, and is three times greater than that of the 
money with which the purchases are made. Those loans, 
however, may be all perfectly well secured, the goods pur- 
chased by the different debtors being so employed, as in 
due time to bring back, with a profit, an equal value either 
of coin or of paper. And as the same pieces of money can 
thus serve as the instrument of different loans to three, or 
for the same reason, to thirty times their value, so ‘they may 
likewile successively serve as the instrument of repayment. 

A capital lent at interest may, in this manner, be con- 
sidered as an assignment f:um the lender to the borrower 
uf a certain considerable portion of the annual produce ; 
n^n condition that the Itorrower in return shall, during 
the continuance of the loan, annually assign to the lender 
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a p<»tioii, called the interest ; and at the end of it, 

^portion equBilly considcrablcwitli th8>t which, had 
beott BiBBigiicd to hini) called the repayment. ThOT^ 
money, either coin or paper, serves generally as the deed 
of BiSBignment both to the smaller, and to the more 
siderable portion, it is itself altogether different from what 

is assigned by it. . , 

proportion as that share of the annual produce wm<m, 
as soon as it comes either from the ground, or from ibe 
wd. of the productive labourers, is destmed for 
a capital, increases in any country, what iscalled the 
monied interest naturally increases with it. The mcr^ise 
of those particular capitals from which the owners -msh to 
detive a revenue, without being at the trouble of employing 
them themselves, naturally accompanies the general mcre^ 
of capitals; or, in other words, as stock increases, the 
quantity of stock to be lent at interest grows gradually 

greater and greater. , . 

As the quantity of stock to be lent at mterest mcreases, 
the interest, or the price which must be paid for the uw ol 
that stock, necessarily diminishes, not only from those 
general causes which make the market pnce of ttogs com- 
monly diminish as their quantity increases, but from other 
causes which arc peculiar to this particular case. ^ 
capitals increase in any country, the profits winch can be 
made by employing them necessarily dmimsh. It become 
graduaUy more and more difficult to find withm the comtry 
a profitaW method of employing any “ew -^3 

anras in consequence a competition between different 
capitals, the owner of one endeavouni^ to |^t possession of 
that employment which is occupied by another. "E?” 

Sit ocLsions he can hope to justle that other out of ^ 
employment, by no other means but by Jeatog 
iionable teris. He must not only sell what he deab m 
wmewhaK; cheaper, but in order to get ^ 
too buy it dearer. The demmd for 
labour, by the increase of the funds which are 
mSit^ it. grows every day 
labourers easily find emplo^ent, but 
capitals find it difficult to get labourers to employ. ^ 
SSpetition raises the wages of labour, and smks the pro£ti 
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at vUk^. Bat when the profits which can be made tf ,th6 
Due ci n capital are in this manner diminished, as it nei^ 
at both ends, the price whidi can be paid for t^ nse ^ 
that is, the rate of interest, must necessarily be diminished 
with them. , 

Mr. Locke, Mr. Law, and Mr. Montesquieu, as well IM 
many other writers, seem to hare imagined that the in- 
crease of the quantity of gold and silver, in consequence of 
the discovery of the Spanish West Indies, was the real 
cause of the lowering of the rate of interest through the 
greater part of Europe. Those metals, they say, having 
become of less value themselves, the use of any particular 
portion of them necessarily became of less value too, atud 
consequently the price which could be paid for it. This 
notion, which at first sight seems so plausible, has l^en ao 
fully exposed by Mr. Hume, that it is, perhaps, lumecessary 
to say anything more about it. The following very short 
and plain argument, however, may serve to explain more 
distinctly the falhu^ which seems to have misled those 
gentlemen. 

Before the discovery of the Spanish West Indies, ten 
per cent, seems to have been the common rate of interest 
through the greater part of Europe. It has since that 
time in different countries sunk to six, five, four, and three 
per cent. Let us suppose that in every particular country 
the value of silver has sunk precisely in the same propcsr- 
tion as the rate of interest ; and that in those oounmee, 
for example, where interest has been reduced from ten to 
five per cent., the some quantity of silver can now purchase 
just half the quantity of goods which it could have pur- 
chased b^ore. This supposition will not, I believe, be 
found anywhere agreeable to the truth, but it is the most 
favourable to the opinion which we are going to examine j 
and evoa upon this supposition it is utterly impossible that 
the Icurering of the value of silver could mive the smallest 
tendency to lower the rate of interest. If a hundred i 

S unds are in those countries now of no more value thm 
ty pounds were then, iea pounds must now be of iUp 
more value than five pounds were then. Whatevw 
the causes which bwered the value of the capital, tiie same 
must necessarily have lowered that of the interest, attd 
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'onetfyui the same proportion. The proportion between 
lihe of the capiM and that of the luterestt mnst have 
fsnisiaed the same, though the rate had never b^ altered. 

altering the rate, on the contrary, the proportion be- 
tween those two values is necessarily altered. If a hun- 
died pounds now are worth no more than fifty were then, 
five pounds now can be worth no more than two pounds 
ten shillings were then. By reducing the rate of interest, 
therefore, from ten to five per cent., we give for the use of 
a capital, which is supposed to be equal to one half of its 
farmer value, an interest which is equal to one fourth only 
of the value of the former interest. 

Amj increase in the quantity of silver, while that of the 
commodities circulated by means of it remained the same, 
could have no other effect than to diminish the value of 
that metal. The nominal value of all sorts of goods would 
be greater, but their real value would be predsely the same 
as before. They would be exchanged for a greater number 
of meces of silver ; but the quantity of labour which they 
ooim command, the number of people whom they could 
maintain and employ, would be precisely the same. The 
capital of the country would be the same, though a greater 
number of pieces might be requisite for couveying any 
equal portion of it from one hand to another. The deeds 
ce assignment, like the conveyances of a verbose attorney, 
would be more cumbersome, but the thing assigned would 
precisely the same as before, and could produce only the 
same effects. The funds for maintaining productive labour 
being the same, the demand for itwo\ild m the same. Its 
prise or wages, therefore, though nominally greater, would 
really be the same. They would be paid in a greater 
number of pieces of silver ; but they would purchase only 
the same quantity of goods. The profits of stock would 
be the same both nominally and really. The wages of 
labour are commonly computed by the quantity of silver 
which is paid to the labourer. When that is increased, 
&erefor<e, his wages appear to be increased, though they 
may sometimes be no greater than before. But the profits 
of stock are not computed by the number of pieces of 
fflver with whi<^ they are paid, but by the proportioff 
which those pieces bear to the whole capital employed. 
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Thas in a particular country five sbillings a week are said 
to be the common wages of labour, and ten per cent. 
common profits of stock. But the whole capital of the 
countiy being the same as before, the competition between 
the different capitals of individuals into which it was 
divided would likewise be the same. They would all trade ‘ 
with the tame advantages and disadvantages. The coin- 
mon proportion between capital and profit, therefore, would 
be the same, and consequently the common interest of 
money ; what can commonly be given for the use of money 
being necessarily regulated by what can commonly be 
made by the use of it. 

Any increase in the quantity of commodities annually 
circulated within the country, while that of the money 
which circulated them remained the same, would, on the 
contrary, produce many other important effects,* besides 
that of raising the value of the money. The capital of the 
country, though it might nominally be the same, would 
really be augmented. It might continue to be expressed 
by the same quantity of money, but it would command a 
greater quantity of labour. The quantity of productive 
labour which it could maintain and employ would be in- 
creased, and consequently the demand for that labour. 
Its wages would naturally rise with the demand, and yet 
might appear to sink. They might be paid with a smaller 
quantity of money, but that smaller quantity might pur- 
chase a greater quantity of goods than a greater had done 
before. The profits of stock would be diminished both 
really and in appearance. The whole capital of the country 
being augmented, the competition between the different 
capitals of which it was composed, would naturally be 
augmented along with it. The owners of those particular 
capitals would be obliged to content themselves with a 
smaller proportion of the produce of that labour which 
their respective capitals employed. The interest of monej, 
hewing pace always with the profits of stock, might, in 
this manner, be greatly diminished, though the vidue of 
money, or the quantity of goods which any particulaar sum 
could purchase, was greatly augmented. 

In some countries the interest of money has been pro- 
nibited by law. But as something can everywhere be 
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iaftde by ilM» of money, something ought everywhere 
to .bevpaid for the use of it. This regulation, instead of 
preventing, has been found from experience to inorease the 
evil of usury ; the debtor being obliged to pay, not only 
for the use of the money, but for the risk which his creditor 
runs by accepting a compensation for that use. He is 
obliged, if one may say so, to insure his creditor from the 
pen^ties of usury. 

In countries where interest is permitted, the law, in 
order to prevent the extortion of usury, generally fixes the 
highest rate which can be taken without incurring a 
pcfl^ty, This rate ought always to be somewhat above 
the lowest market price, or the price which is commonly 
paid<or the use of money by those who can give the most 
undoubted security. If this legal rate should be fixed 
below the lowest market rate, the effects of this fixation 
must be nearly the same as those of a total prohibition of 
interest. The creditor will not lend his money for less 
than the use of it is worth, and the debtor must pay him 
for the risk which he runs by accepting the full value of 
^ that use. If it is fixed precisely at the lowest market' 
price, it ruins with honest people, who respect the laws of 
their country, the credit of all those who cannot give the 
very best security, and obliges them to have recourse to 
exorbitant usurers. In a country, such as Great Britain, 
where money is lent to government at three per cent, and 
to private people upon good security at four, and four and 
a half, the present legal rate, five per cent., is, perhaps, as 
proper as any. 

The legal rate, it is to be observed, though it ought to 
be somewhat above, ought not to be much above the lowest 
market rate. If the legal rate of interest in Great Britain, 
for example, was fixed so high as eight or ten per cent., 
the greater part of the money which was to be lent, would 
be lent to prodigals and projectors, who alone would be 
williug to give tlus high interest. Sober people, who ^11 
give for the use of money no more than a part of what 
they are likely to make by the use of it, would not venture 
into the competition. A great part of the capital of the 
country would thus be kept out of the hands which were^ 
most likely to make a profitable and advantageous use of 
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it, and thrown into those whidr were most likelj to wai# > 
and destroy it. Where the legal rate of inter^ Ollth0> 
contraiy, is fixed but a very little above the lowest markst 
rate, sober people are universally preferred, as borzowera, 
to prodigals and projectors. The peirson who lends numay 
gets nearly as much interest from the former as he dans 
to take from the latter, and his money is much safer in 
the hands of the one set of people, than in those of the 
other. A great part of the capital of the country is tiios 
thrown into the hands in whidi it is most likely to be 
employed with advantage. 

No law can reduce the common rate of interest bdow 
the lowest ordinaiy market rate at the time when thot law 
is made. Notwithstanding the edict of 1766, by whidi 
the French king attempted to reduce the rate of interest 
from five to four per cent., money continued to be lent in 
France at five per cent., the law being evaded in several 
different ways. 

The ordinary market price of land, it is to be observed, 
depends everywhere upon the ordinary market rate of 
interest. The person who has a capital from which he** 
wishes to derive a revenue, without taking the trouble to 
employ it himself, deliberates whether he sl^uld buy land 
with it, or lend it out at interest. The superior security 
of land, together with some other advantages which almoat 
everywhere attend upon this species of property, will 
generally dispose him to content himself with a smaller 
revenue from land, than what he might have by lending 
out his money at interest. These advantages are sufBdent 
to compensate a certain difference of revenue ; but they 
will compensate a certain difference only ; and if the rent 
of land should fall short of the interest of mon^ by a 
greater difference, nobody would buy land, which wotdd 
soon reduce its ordinary price. On the oontraiy, if tbs 
advantages should much* more than compensate the diffo> 
rence, everybody would buy land, which again would soon 
raise its ordinary price. When interest was at .ten p«| 
cent., land was commonly sold for ten and twdve yesM 
purchase. As interest sunk to six, five, and four per oentk, 

* the price of land rose to twenty, five and twenty, niii 
thirty years purchase. The market rate of into^ il 
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ehiiBlr in France than in England ; and the common price 
is fover. In Ei^^land it commonly selhi at timty ^ 
tn Stece nt twenty years purchase. 


CHAPTEE V. 


or TnE*DirrEBENT euflotuekt or capitals. 

P tOUQ'H all capitals are destined for the maintenance 
of productive labour only, yet the quantify of that 
labour, whicb equal capitals are capable of putting into 
motifn, varies ertremely according to the diversity of their 
employment ; as does likewise the value which that em- 
ploymeqjb adds to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the coimtry. 

A capital may be employed in four different ways: 
either, first, in procurii^ the rude produce aimually re* 
quired for the use and consumption of the society ; or, 
secondly, in manufacturing and preparing that rude pro- 
* dttce for immediate use and consumption ; or, thirdly, in 
transportmg either the rude or manufactured produce from 
tiie places where they abound to those where they are 
wantra ; or, lastly, in dividing particular portions of either 
into such small parcels as suit the occasional demands of 
titose who want them. In the first way are employed the 
eapitala of all those who undertake the improvement or 
cultivation of lands, mines, or fisheries; in the second, 
th A»> e of all master manufacturers ; in the third, those of 
all wholesale merchants ; and in the fourth, those of all 
retailers. It is difficult to conceive that a capital should 
be employed in any way which may not be classed under 
aome one or other of those four. 

E««^b of those four methods of employing a capital is 
eaeentially necessary either to the existence or eztension*of 
other three, or to the general convenieniy of the 
■odety. 

XJnless a capital was employed in furnishing rude produce 
to a certain degree of abundance, neither manufactures nor 
trade of any kind could exist. 
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TTnless a capital was employed in manufacturing tSiai 
part of the rude produce which requires a good deal ^ 
preparation before it can be fit for use and consumptionr it' 
either would never be produced, because there could be no 
* demand for it ; or if it was produced spontaneously, it 
would be of no value in exchange, and could add.noth^g 
to the wealth of the society. 

Unless a capital was employed in transporting, either 
the rude or manufactured produce, from the places where 
it abounds to those where it is wanted, no more of either 
could be produced than was necessary for the consumption 
of the neighbourhood. The capital of the merchant ex- 
changes the surplus produce of one place for that of angther, 
and thus encourages the industry and increases the mijoy- 
ments of both. , _ 

Unless a capital was employed in breaking and dividing 
certain portions either of the rude or manufactured produce, 
into such small parcels as suit the occasional demands of 
those who want them, every man would be obliged to. pur- 
chase a greater quantity of the goods he wanted, than his 
immediate occasions required. If there was no such trade ' 
as a butcher, for example, every man would be obliged to 
purchase a whole ox or a whole sheep at a time. This 
would generally be inconvenient to the rich, and much 
more so to the poor. If a poor workman was obliged to pur- 
chase a month’s or five month’s provisions at a time, a 
great part of the stock which he employs as a capital in 
the instruments of his trade, or in the furniture of his 
shop, and which yields him a revenue, he would be forced 
to place in that part of his stock which is reserved for im- 
mediate consumption, and which yields him no revenue. 
Nothing can be more convenient for such a person than to 
be able to purchase his subsistence from day to day, or 
even from hour to hour, as he wants it. He ia thereby en- 
abled to employ almost his whole stock as a capital. He 
is thus enabled to furnish work to a greater value, and the 
profit, which he makes by it in this way, much more than 
compensates the additional price which the profit of the 
retailer imposes upon the goods. The prqudices of some 
•political writers against shopkeepers and tradesmen, aM 
altogether without foundation. So far ia it from 
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either to tax them, or to restrict their numbers, 
that they can never be multiplied so as to hurt the public, 
Ihough they may so as to hurt one another. The quantity 
of grocery goods, for example, which can be sold in a 
particular town, is limited by the demand of that town and * 
its neighbourhood. The capital, therefore, which can be 
emjdoyed in the grocery trade cannot exceed what is suflS- 
cient to purchase that quantity. If this capital is divided 
between two different grocers, their competition will tend 
to make both of them sell cheaper, than if it were in the 
hands of one only : and if it were divided among twenty, 
their competition would be just so much the greater, and 
the ^hance of their combining together, in order to raise 
the price, just so much the less. Their competition might 
perhapi^ruin some of themselves ; but to take care of this 
18 the business of the parties concerned, and it may safely 
be trusted to their discretion. It can never hurt either the 
consumer, or the producer ; on the contrary, it must tend 
to make the retailers both sell cheaper and buy dearer, 
than if the whole trade was monopolized by one or two 
persons. Some of them, perhaps, may sometimes decoy a 
weak customer to buy what he has no occasion for. This 
evil, however, is of too little importance to deserve the 
public attention, nor would it necessarily be prevented by 
restricting their numbers. It is not the multitude of ale- 
houses, to give the most suspicious example, that occasions 
a general disposition to drunkenness among the common 
people; but that disposition arising from other causes 
necessarily gives employment to a multitude of ale-houses. 

The persons whose capitals are employed in any of those 
four ways are themselves productive labourers. Their 
labour, when properly directed, fixes and realizes itself in 
the subject or vendible commodity upon which it is be- 
stowed, and generally adds to its price the value at least 
of their own maintenance and consumption. The profits 
of the farmer, of the manufacturer, of the merchant, and 
retailer, are all drawn from the price of the goods which 
the two first produce, and the two last buy and sell. Equal 
eapit^, however, employed in each of those four different 
Ways, imm^iately put into motion very different 
quantities of productive labour, and augment too in very 
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tho hmd and labour of the sociely to which thej 
V The capital of the retailer replaces, together ’ lri&Ci^ 
profits, that of the merchant of whom he purchases gbi^dlS ^’ 
^ and therebj enables him to continue his business. - 
retailer himself is the only productive labourer white It 
immediately employs. In his profits consists the white ' 
value which its employment adds to the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the society. *■ 

The capital of the wholesale merchant replaces, together 
vrith their profits, the capitals of the farmers and mann- 
facturers of whom he purchases the rude and manu&ctnred 
produce which he deals in, and thereby enables them to 
continue their respective trades. It is by this service 
chiefly that he contributes indirectly to support the pro* 
ductive labour of the society, and to increase thejralue of 
its annual produce. His capital employs too the sailors 
and carriers who transport his goods from one place to 
another, and it augments the price of those goods^ the 
value, not only of his profits, but of their vrages. Tl^.is 
all the productive labour which it immediately puts into 
motion, and all the value which it immediately adds to the * 
annual produce. Its operation in both these respects is a 
good deal superior to tliat of the capital of the retailer. 

Fart of the capital of the master manufacturer is em- 
ployed as a fixed capital in the instruments of his trade, 
and replaces, together with its profits, that of some other . 
artificer of whom he purchases them. Fart of his droo- 
lating capital is employed in purchasing materials, and re- 
places, vrith their profits, the capitals of the farmers iand. 
miners of whom he purchases them. But a great part of 
it is always, either annually, or in a much shorter pmiod, 
distribute among the different workmen whom he em* . 
ploys. It augments the value of those materials by their 
vrages, and by their masters profits upon the whole stock 
of wages, materials, and instruments of trade employed in 
the business. It puts immediately into motion, thei^ote, 
a much greater quantity of productive labour, and adds a 
much greater value to the annual produce of the land and " 
labour of the sodei^, than an equal capital in the hands ^ 
Iby wholesale merchant. , w ^ 
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No equal capital puts into motion a greater quantity of. 

E roductive labour than that of the farmer. Not only his 
ibouring servants, but his labouring cattle, are productive 
labourers. In agriculture too, nature labours along with 
man ; and though her labour costs no expence, its produce 
has its value, as well as that of the most expensive work- 
men. The most important oj)erations of agriculture seem 
intended noj so much to increase, though they do that too, 
as to direct the fertility of nature towards the production 
of the plants most profitable to man. A field overgrown 
with briars and brambles may frequently produce as great 
a quantity of vegetables as the best cultivated vineyard or 
cor]|field. Planting and tillage frequently regulate more 
than they animate the active fertility of nature ; and after 
all their labour, a great part of the work always remains 
to be &oiie by her. The labourers and labouring cattle, 
therefore, employed in agriculture, not only occasion, like 
the workmen in manufactures, the reproduction of a value 
equal to their own consumption, or to the capital which 
employs them, together with its owner^s profits ; but of a 
much greater value. Over and above the capital of the 
farmer and all its profits, they regularly occasion the repro- 
duction of the rent of the landlord. This rent may be 
considered as the produce of those powers of nature, the 
use of which the landlord lends to the farmer. It is greater 
or smaller according to the supposed extent of those powers, 
or, in other words, according to the supposed natural or 
improved fertility of the land. It is the work of nature 
which remains after deducting or compensating everything 
which can be regarded as the work of man. It is seldom 
less than a fourth, and frequently more than a third of the 
whole produce. No equal quantity of productive labour 
employed in manufactures can ever occasion so great a re- 
production., In them nature does nothing ; man does all ; 
and the reproduction must always be in proportion to, the 
strength of the agents that occasion it. The capital em- 
ploy^ in agriculture, therefore, not only puts into motion 
a greater quantity of productive labour than any equal 
capital employed in manufactures, but in proportion too to 
the, quantity of productive labour which it employs, it adds 
a much greater value to the annual produce of the land 
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and labour of the country, to the real wealth and revenue 
of its inhabitants. Of all the ways in which a capital can 
be employed, it is by far the most advantageous to the 
society. 

The capitals employed in the agriculture and in the 
retail trade of any society, must always reside within that 
society. Their employment is confin^ almost to a precise 
spot, to the farm, and to the shop of the retailer. They 
must generally too, though there are some exceptions to 
this, belong to resident members of the society. 

The capital of a wholesale merchant, on the contrary, 
seems to have no fixed or necessary residence anywhere, 
but may wander about from place to place, according as 
it can either buy cheap or sell dear. 

The capital of the manufacturer must no doubt reside 
where the manufacture is carried on ; but where this shall 
be is not always necessarily determined. It may frequently 
be at a great distance both from the place where the 
materials grow, and from that where the complete manu- 
facture is consumed. Lyons is very distant both from the 
places which afford the materials of its manufactures, and 
from those which consume them. The people of fashion in 
Sicily are clothed in silks made in other countries, from 
the materials which their own produces. Part of the wool 
of Spain is manufactured in Grreat Britain, and some part 
of that cloth is afterwards sent back to Spain. 

Whether the merchant whose cajntal exports the surplus 
produce of any society be a native or a foreigner, is of very 
little importance. If he is a foreigner, the number of their 
productive labourers is necessarily less than if he had been 
a native by one man only ; and the value of their annual 
produce, by the profits of that one man. The sailors or 
carriers whom he employs may still belong indifferently 
either to his country, or to their country, or to some third 
country, in the same manner as if he had been a native. 
The capital of a foreigner gives a value to their surplus 
produce equally with that of a native, by exchanging it for 
something for which there is a demand at home. It as 
effectually replaces the capital of the j^erson who produces 
that surplus, and as effectually enables him to continue his 
business ; the service by which the capital of a wholesale 
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merchant chiefly contributes to support the productive 
labour, and to augment the value of the annual produce of 
the society to which he belongs. 

It is of more consequence that the capital of the manu- 
facturer should reside within the countiy. It necessarily 
.puts into motion a greater quantity of productive labour, 
and adds a greater value to the annual produce of the land 
and labour the society. It may, however, be very useful 
to the country, though it should not reside within it. The 
capitals of the British manufacturers who work up the flax 
and hemp annually imported from the coasts of the Baltic, 
are surely very useful to the countries which produce them. 
Thqpe materials are a part of the surplus produce of those 
countries which, unless it was annually exchanged for 
something which is in demand there, would be of no value, 
and would soon cease to be produced. The merchants who 
export it, replace the capitals of the people who produce it, 
and thereby encourage them to continue the production ; 
and the British man^acturers replace the capitals of those 
merchants. 

A particular countiy, in the same manner as a particular 
person, may frequently not have capital sulScient both to 
improve and cultivate all its lands, to manufacture and 
prepare their whole rude produce for immediate use and 
consumption, and to transport the surplus part either of 
the rude or manufactured produce to those distant markets 
where it can be exchanged for something for which there 
is a demand at home. The inhabitants of many different 
parts of Q-reat Britain have not capital sufficient to improve 
and cultivate all their lands. The wool of the southern 
counties of Scotland is, a great part of it, after a long land 
carriage through very bad roads, manufactured in York- 
shire, for want of a capital to manufacture it at home. 
There are* many little manufacturing towns in Great 
Britain, of which the inhabitants have not capital sufficient 
to transport the produce of their own industry to those 
distant markets where there is demand and consumption 
for it. If there are any merchants among them, they are 
properly only the agents of wealthier merchants who reside 
in some of the greater commercial cities. • 

When the capital of any country is not sufficient for all 
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those three purposes, in proportion as a greater shaiu of it 
is employed in agriculture, the greater he the quantity 
of productive labour which it puts into motion within the 
country ; as will likewise be the value which its employment 
adds to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society. After agriculture, the capital employed in manu- 
factures puts into motion the greatest quantity of produc- 
tive labour, aiid adds the greatest value to the jinnual pro- 
duce. That wliich is employed in the trade of exportation, 
has the least efiect of any of the three. 

The country, indeed, which has not capital sufficient for 
all those three purposes, has not arrived at that degree of 
opulence for which it seems naturally destined. To<^t- 
tempt, however, prematurely, and with an insufficient 
capital, to do all the three, is certainly not the shortest 
way for a society, no more than it would be for an in- 
dividual, to acquire a sufficient one. The capital of all tho 
individuals of a nation, has its limits in the same manner 
as that of a single individual, and is capable of executing 
only certain purposes. The capital of all the individuals 
of a nation is increased in the same manner as that of a 
single individual, by their continually accumulating and 
adding to it whatever they save out of their revenue. It 
is likely to increase the fastest, therefore, when it is em- 
ployed in the way that affords the greatest revenue to all 
the inhabitants of the country, as they will thus be enabled 
to make the greatest savings. But the revenue of all the 
inhabitants of the country is necessarily in proportion to 
the value of the annual produce of their land and labour. 

It has been the principal cause of the rapid progress of 
our American colonies towards wealth and greatness, that 
almost their whole capitals have hitherto been employed in 
agriculture. They have no manufactures, those household 
and coarser manufactures excepted which necessarily ac- 
company the progress of agricidture, and which are the 
work of the women and children in every private family. 
The greater part both of the exportation and coasting 
trade of America, is carried on by the capitals of merchants 
who reside in Great Britain. Even the stores and ware- 
hAises from which goods are retailed in some provinces, 
particularly in Virginia and Maryland, belong many of 
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them to merchants who reside in the mother country, and 
afford one of the few instances of the retail trade of u 
society being carried on by the capitals of those who are 
not resident members of it. Were the Americans, either 
by combination or by any other sort of violence, to stop 
the importation of European manufactures, and, by thus 
giving a monopoly to such of their own countrymen as 
could manufacture the like goods, divert any considerable 
part of their capital into this employment, they would 
retard instead of accelerating the further increase in the 
value of their annual produce, and would obstruct instead 
of promoting the progress of their country towards real 
we^th and greatness. This would be still more the case, 
were they to attempt, in the same manner, to monopolize 
to thenjselves their whole exportation trade. 

The course of human prosperity, indeed, seems scarce 
ever to have been of so long continuance as to enable any 
great country to acquire capital sufficient for all those 
three purposes; unless, perhaps, we give credit to the 
wonderful accounts of the wealth and cultivation of China, 
of those of ancient Egypt, and of the ancient state of 
Indostan. Even those three countries, the wealtliiest, accord- 
ing to all accounts, that ever were in the world, are chiefly 
renowned for their superiority in agriculture and manu- 
factures. They do not appear to have been eminent for 
foreign trade. The ancient Egyptians had a superstitious 
antipathy to the sea; a superstition nearly of the same 
kind prevails among the Indians ; and the Chinese have 
never excelled in foreign commerce. The greater part of 
the surplus produce of all those three countries seems to 
have been always exported by foreigners, who gave in 
exchange for it something else for which they found a 
demand there, frequently gold and silver. 

It is thus that the same capital will in any country put 
into motion a greater or smaller quantity of productive 
labour, and add a greater or smaller value to the annual 
produce of its land and labour, according to the different 
proportions in which it is employed in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and wholesale trade. The difference too is ve:^ 
great, according to the different sorts of wholesale trade iff 
which any part of it is employed. 
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All wholesale trade, all buying in order to sdl again by 
wholesale, may be reduced to three different sorts. The 
home trade, the foreign trade of consumption, and the 
carrying trade. The home trade is employed in purchasing 
in one part of the same country, and selling in another, 
the produce of the industry of that country. It compre* 
hends both the inland and the coasting trade. The foreign 
trade of consumption is employed in purchg,sing foreign 
goods for home consumption. The carrying trade is em* 
ployed in transacting the commerce of foreign countries, 
or in carrying the surplus produce of one to another. 

The capital which is employed in purchasing in one part 
of the country, in order to sell in another the prodqpe of 
the industry of that country, generally replaces by every 
such operation two distinct capitals that had b^th been 
employed in the agriculture or ■ manufactures of that 
coimtry, and thereby enables them to continue that em- 
ployment. When it sends out from the residence of the 
merchant a certain value of commodities, it generally 
brings back in return at least an equal value of other 
commodities. When both are the produce of domestic 
industry, it necessarily replaces by every such operation 
two distinct capitals, which had both been employed in 
supporting productive labour, and thereby enables them to 
continue that support. The capital which sends Scotch 
manufactures to London, and brings back English com 
and manufactures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by 
every such operation, two British capitals which had both 
been employed in the agriculture or manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

The capital employed in purchasing foreign goods for 
home consumption, when this purchase is made with the 
produce of domestic industry, replaces too, by every such 
operation, two distinct capitals : but one of them only is 
employed in supporting domestic industry. The capital 
which sends British goods to Portugal, and brings back 
Portuguese goods to Great Britain, replaces by eveiy such 
operation only one British capital. The other is a Portu- 
guese one. Though tlie returns, therefore, of the foreign 
trade of consumption should be as quick as those of the 
home trade, the capital employed in it will give but one 
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half the encouragement to the industry or productive 
labour of the country. 

But the returns of the foreign trade of consumption are 
very seldom so quick as those of the home trade. The 
returns of the home trade generally come in before the end 
of the year, and sometimes three or four times in the year. 
The returns of the foreign trade of consumption seldom 
come in before the end of the year, and sometimes not till 
after two or three years. A capital, therefore, employed in 
the home trade will sometimes make twelve operations, or 
be sent out and returned twelve times, before a capital 
employed in the foreign trade of consumption has made 
opf . If the capitals are equal, therefore, the one will give 
four and twenty times more encouragement and support to 
the industry of the country than the other. 

The foreign goods for home consumption may sometimes 
be purchased, not with the produce of domestic industry, 
but with some other foreign goods. These last, however, 
must have been purchased either immediately with the 
produce of domestic industry, or with something else that 
had been purchased with it; for, the case of war and 
conquest excepted, foreign goods can never be acquired, 
but in exchange for something that had been produced at 
home, either immediately, or after two or more different 
exchanges. The effects, therefore, of a capital employed 
in such a roundabout foreign trade of consumption, are, in 
every respect, the same as those of one employed in the 
most direct trade of the same kind, except that the final 
returns are likely to be still more distant, as they must 
depend upon the returns of two or three distinct foreign 
trades. If the hemp and flax of Eiga are purchased with 
the tobacco of Virginia, which had been purchased with 
British manufactures, the merchant must wait for the 
returns oi two distinct foreign trades before he can employ 
the same capital in repurchasing a like quantity of British 
manufactures. If the tobacco of Virginia had been pur-* 
chased, not with British manufactures, but with the sugar 
and rum of Jamaica which had been purchased with those 
manufactures, he must wait for the returns of three. If 
those two or three distinct foreign trades should happeOito 
be carried on by two or three distinct merchants, of whom 
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the second buys the goods imported by the first, and the 
third buys those imported by the second, in order to ex- 
port them again, each merchant indeed ■will in this case 
receive the returns of his own capital more quickly ; but 
the final returns of the whole capital employed in the 
trade will be just as slow as ever. Whether the whole 
capital employed in such a roundabout trade belong to 
one merchant or to three, can make no difference with 
regard to the country, though it may with regard to 
the particular merchants. Three times a greater capital 
must in both cases be employed, in order to exchange a 
certain value of British manufactures for a certain quantity 
of flax and hemp, than would have been necessary, had^he 
manufactures and the flax and hemp been directly ex- 
changed for one another. The whole capital employed, 
therefore, in such a roundabout foreign trade of consump- 
tion, will generally give less encouragement and support to 
the productive labour of the country, than an equal capital 
employed in a more direct trade of the same kind. 

Whatever be the foreign commodity with which the 
foreign goods for home consumption are purchased, it can 
occasion no essential difCerence either in tlie nature of the 
trade, or in the encouragement and support which it can 
give to the productive labour of the country from which it 
is carried on. If they are purchased with the gold of 
Brazil, for example, or with the silver of Peru, this gold 
and silver, like the tobacco of Virginia, must have been 
purchased with something that either was the produce of 
the industry of the country, or that had been purchased 
with something else that was so. So far, therefore, as the 
productive labour of the country is concerned, the foreign 
trade of consumption which is carried on by means of gold 
and silver, has all the advantages and all the incon- 
veniencies of any other equally roundabout foreign trade of 
consumption, and will replace just as fast or just as slow 
the capital which is immediately employed in supporting 
that productive labour. It seems even to have one advan- 
tage over any other equaUy roundabout foreign trade. 
The transportation of those metals from one place to 
aijpther, on account of their small bulk and great value, is 
less expensive than that of almost any other foreign go^s 
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of equal value. Their freight is much less, and their 
insurance not greater; and no goods, besides, are less 
liable to suffer by the carriage. An equal quantity of 
foreign goods, therefore, may frequently be purchased with 
a smaller quantity of the produce of domestic industry, by 
the intervention of gold and silver, than by that of any 
other forei^ goods. The demand of the country may 
frequently,J[n this manner, be supplied more completely 
and at a smaller expence than in any other. Whether, by 
the continual exportation of those metals, a trade of this 
kind is likely to impoverish the country from which it is 
carried on, in any other way, I shall have occasion to 
ex^ine at great length hereafter. 

That part of the capital of any country which is em- 
l>loyed in the carrying trade, is altogether withdrawn from 
supporting the productive labour of that particular country, 
to support that of some foreign countries. Though it may 
replace by every operation two distinct capitals, yet neither 
of them belongs to that particular country. The capital of 
the Dutch merchant, which carries the corn of Poland to 
Portugal, and brings back the fruits and wines of Portugal 
to Poland, replaces by every such operation two capitals, 
neither of which had been employed in supporting the 
productive labour of Holland ; but one of them in support- 
ing that of Poland, and the other that of Portugal. The 
profits only return regularly to Holland, and constitute the 
whole addition which this trade necessarily makes to the 
annual produce of the land and labour of that country. 
When, indeed, the carrying trade of any particular country 
is carried on with the ships and sailors of that country, 
that part of the capital employed in it which pays the 
freight, is distributed among, and puts into motion, a 
certain number of productive labourers of that country. 
Almost all nations that have had any considerable share 
of the carrying trade have, in fact, carried it on in* this 
manner. The trade itself has probably derived its name 
from it, the people of such countries being the carriers to 
other countries. It does not, however, seem essential to 
the nature of the trade that it should be so. A Dutch 
merchant may, for example, employ his capital in tra*- 
acting the commerce of Poland and Portugal, by carrying 
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part of the surplus produce of the one to the other, not in 
Dutch, but in British bottoms. It may be presumed, that 
he actually does so upon some particular occasions. It is 
upon this account, however, that the carrying trade has 
been supposed peculiarly advanfcigeous to such a country 
as Great Britain, of which the defence and security depend 
upon the number of its sailors and shipping. But the 
same capital may employ as many sailors afid shipping 
either in the foreign trade of consumption, or even in the 
home trade, when carried on by coasting vessels, as it 
could in the carrying trade. The number of sailors and 
shipping which any particular capital can employ, does 
not depend upon the nature of the trade, but partly i|pon 
the bulk of the goods in proportion to their value, and 
partly upon the distanc e of the ports between whi^h they 
are to be carried ; chiefly upon the former of those two 
circumstances. The coal trade from Newca.stle to London, 
for example, employs more shipping than all the carrying 
trade of England, though the por1>s are at no great distance. 
To force, therefore, by extraordinary encouragements, a 
larger share of the capital of any country into the carrying 
trade, than what would naturally go to it, will not always 
necessarily increase the shipping of that country. 

The capital, therefore, employed in the home trade of 
any country will generally give encouragement and support 
to a greater quantity of productive labour in that country, 
and increase the value of its annual produce more than an 
equal capital employed in the foreign trade of consumption : 
and the capital employed in this latter trade has in both 
these respects a still greater advantage over an equal 
capital employed in the carrying trade. The riches, and, 
so far as power depends upon riches, the power of every 
country, must always be in proportion to the value of its 
annual produce, the fund from w^hich all taxesrmust ulti- 
mately be paid. But the great object of the political 
ceconomy of every country, is to increase the riches and 
power of that country. It ought, therefore, to give no 
preference nor superior encouragement to the foreign trade 
of consumption above the home trade, nor to the carrying 
trade above either of the other two. It ought neither to 
force nor to allure into eithnr of those two channels, a 
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greater share of the capital of the eountiy than vhat 
would naturally flow into them of its own accord. 

Each of those different branches of trade, however, is 
not only advantageous, but necessary and unavoidable, 
when the course of tilings, without any constraint or 
violence, naturally introduces it. 

When the produce of any particular branch of industry 
exceeds wl^pit the demand of the country requires, the sur- 
plus must be sent abroad, and exchanged for something 
for which there is a demand at home. Without such ex- 
portation, a part of the productive labour of the country 
must cease, and the value of its annual produce diminish. 
T||e land and labour of Great Britain produce generally 
more com,* woollens, and hardware, than the demand of 
the Imme market requires. The surplus part of them, 
theretore, must be sent abroad, and exchanged for some- 
thing for which there is a demand at home. It is only by 
means of such exportation, that this surplus can acquire a 
value sufficient to compensate the labour and expence of 
producing it. The neighlKturhood of the sea coast, and 
the banks of all navigable rivers, are advantageous situa- 
tions for industry, only because they facilitate the exporta- 
tion and exchange of such surplus produce for something 
else which is more in demand there. 

When the foreign goods which are thus purchased with 
the surplus produce of domestic industry exceed the demand 
of the home market, the surplus part of them must be sent 
abroad again, and exchanged for something more in demand 
at home. About ninety-six thousand hogsheads of tobacco 
are annually purchased in Virginia and Maryland, with a 
part of the surplus produce of British industry. But the 
demand of Great Britain does not require, perhaps, more 
than fourteen thousand. If the remaining eighty-two 
thousand* therefore, could not be sent abroad and exchanged 
for something more in demand at home, the importation of 
them must cease immediately, and with it the productive 
labour of all those inhabitants of Great Britain, who are at 

* One of the most striking symptoms of the ohongo whieh has super- 
vened in this country since the rise of the grande induetrie is ^at 
from an exporting country for grain it has become an importing one on 
a large scale.— Kb. 
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present employed in preparing the goods with which these 
eighty-two thousand hogshe^s are annually purchased. 
Those goods, which are part of the produce of the land and 
labour of Great Britain, having no market at home, and 
being deprived of that which they had abroad, must cease 
to be produced. The most roundabout foreign trade of 
consumption, therefore, may, upon some occasions, be as 
necessary for supporting the productive labour of the 
country, and the value of its annual produce, as the most 
direct. 

When the capital stock of any country is increased to 
such a degree, that it cannot be all employed in supplying 
the consumption, and supporting the productive labour » of 
that particular country, the surplus part of it naturally 
disgorges itself into the carrying trade, and is emphyed in 
performing the same ofiSices to other countries. The carrying 
trade is the natural effect and symptom of great national 
wealth ; but it does not seem to be the natural cause of it. 
Those statesmen who have been disposed to favour it with 
particular encouragements, seem to have mistaken the 
effect and symptom for the cause. Holland, in proportion 
to the extent of the land and the number of its inhabitants, 
by far the richest country in Europe, has, accordingly, the 
greatest share of the carrying trade of Europe. England, 
perhaps the second richest country of Europe, is likewise 
supposed to have a considerable share of it ; though what 
commonly passes for the carrying trade of England, will 
frequently, perhaps, be found to be no more than a round- 
about foreign trade of consumption. Such are, in a great 
measure, the trades which carry the goods of the East and 
West Indies, and of America, to different European markets. 
Those goods are generally purchased either immediately 
with the produce of British industry, or with something 
else which had been purchased with that produc(s, and the 
final returns of those trades are generally used or consumed 
in Great Britain. The trade which is carried on in British 
bottoms between the different ports of the Mediterranean, 
and some trade of the same kind carried on by British 
merchants between the different ports of India, make, per- 
hai^, the principal branches of what is properly the carrying 
trade of Great Britain* 
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The extent of the home trade and of the capital which 
can be employed in it, is necessarily limited by the value 
of the sui’plus produce of all those distant places within 
the country which have occasion to exchange their respective 
productions with one another. That of the foreign trade 
of consumption, by the value of the surplus produce of the 
whole country and of what can be purchased with it. That 
of the earring trade, by the value of the surplus produce 
of all the di&reiit countries in the world. Its possible 
extent, therefore, is in a manner infinite in comparison of 
that of the other two, and is capable of absorbing the 
greatest capitals. 

The consideration of his own private profit, is the sole 
mofive which determines the owner of any capital to employ 
it either in agriculture, in manufactures, or in some par- 
ticular*branch of the wholesale or retail trade. The diffe- 
rent quantities of productive labour which it may put into 
motion, and the different values which it may add to the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the society, 
according as it is employed in one or other of those different 
ways, never enter into his thoughts. In countries, therefore, 
where agriculture is the most profitable of all employments, 
and farming and improving the most direct roads to a 
splendid fortune, the capitals of individuals will naturally 
be employed in the manner most advantageous to the 
whole society. The profits of agriculture, however, seem 
to have no superiority over those of other employments in 
any part of Europe. Projectors, indeed, in every comer of 
it, have within these few years amused the public with 
most magnificent accounts of the profits to be made by the 
cultivation and improvement of land. Without entering into 
any particular discussion of their calculations, a very simple 
observation may satisfy us that the result of them must 
be false, ^e see every day the most splendid fortunes 
that have been acquired in the course of a single life by 
trade and manufactures, frequently from a very small 
capital, sometimes from no capital. A single instancy of 
such a fortune acquired by agriculture in the same time, 
and from such a capital, has not, perhaps, occurred in 
Europe during the course of the present century. In al 
the great countries of Europe, however, much good land 
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still remains imcultirated, and the greater part of vhat is 
cultivated, is far from being improved to the degree of 
which it is capable. Agriculture, therefore, is almost every- 
where capable of absorbing a much greater capital than 
has ever yet been employed in it. What circumstances in 
the policy of Europe have given the trades which are 
carried on in towns so great an advantage over that which 
is carried on in the country, that private person^frequently 
find it more for their advantage to employ their capitals in 
the most distant carrying trades of Asia and America, than 
in the improvement and cultivation of the most fertile 
fields in their own neighbourhood, I shall endeavour to 
explain at full length in the two following books. ^ 



BOOK III. 


Of the different Progress of Opulence in different Nations, 
CHAPTER L 

* OF THE NATURAL PROGRESS OF OPULENCE. 

T HET great commerce of every civilized society, is tliat 
carried on between the inhabitants of the town and 
those of the country. It consists in the exchange of rude 
for manufactured produce, either immediately, or by the 
intervention of money, or of some sort of paper which re- 
presents money. The country supplies the town with the 
means of subsistence, and the materials of manufacture. 
The town repays this supply by sending back a part of the 
manufactured produce to the inhabitants of the country. 
The town, in which there neither is nor can be any repro- 
duction of substances, may very properly be said to gain its 
whole wealth and subsistence from the country. We must 
not, however, upon this account, imagine that the gain of 
the town is the loss of the country. The gains of both are 
mutual and reciprocal, and the division of labour is in this, 
as in all other cases, advantageous to all the different per- 
sons employed in the various occupations into which it is 
subdivided. The inhabitants of the country purchase of 
the town a^greater quantity of manufactured goods, with 
the produce of a much smaller quantity of their pwn 
labour, than they must have employed had they attempted 
to prepare them themselves. The town affords a market 
for the surplus produce of the country, or what is over and 
above the maintenance of the cultivators, and it is there 
that the inhabitants of the country exchange it for som%i 
thing else which is in demand among them. The greater 
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the number and revenue of the inhabitants of the town, the 
more extensive is the market which it affords to those of 
the country; and the more extensive that market, it is 
always the mor(; advantageous to a great number. The 
com which grows within a mile of the town, sells there for 
the same price with that which comes from twenty miles 
distance. But the price of the latter must generally, not 
only pay the expence of raising and bringing it>to market, 
but afford too the ordinary profits of agriculture to the 
farmer. The proprietors and cultivators of the country, 
therefore, which lies in the neighbourhood of the town, over 
and above the ordinary profits of agriculture, gain, in the 
price of what tliey sell, the whole value of the carriage of 
the like produce that is brought from more distant parts, 
and they save, besides, the whole value of this carriage in 
the pria" of what they buy. Compare the cultivation of 
the lands in the neighbourhood of any considerable town, 
with that of those which lie at some distance from it, and 
you will easily satisfy yourself how much the country is 
l^nefited by the commerce of the town. Among all the 
absurd speculations that have been propagated concerning 
the balance of trade, it has never been pretended that 
either the country loses by its commerce with the town, or 
the town by that with the country which maintains it. 

As subsistence is, in the nature of things, prior to con- 
veniency and luxury, so the industry which procures the 
former, must necessarily be prior to that which ministers 
to the latter. The cultivation and improvement of the 
country, therefore, which affords subsistence, must, neces- 
sarily, be prior to the increase of the town, which furnishes 
only the means of conveniency and luxury. It is the sur- 
plus produce of the country only, or what is over and 
above the maintenance of the cultivators, that constitutes 
the subsistence of the town, which can therefore increase 
only .with the increase of this surplus produce. The town, 
indeed, may not always derive its whole subsistence from 
the country in its neighbourhood, or even from the territory 
to which it belongs, but from very distant countries ; and 
this, though it forms no exception from the general rule, 
hu3 occasioned considerable variations in the progress of 
opulence in different ages and nations. 
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That order of things which necessity imposes in general, 
though not in every particular country, is, in every par- 
ticular country, promoted by the natural inclinations of 
man. If human institutions had never thwarted those 
natural inclinations, the towns could nowhere have in- 
creased beyond what the improvement and cultivation of 
the territory in which they were situated could support ; 
till such time, at least, as the whole of that territory was 
comj)letely Cultivated and improved. Upon equal, or nearly 
equal profits, most men will chuse to employ their capitals 
rather in the improvement and cultivation of land, than 
either in manufactures or in foreign trade. The man who 
employs his capital in land, has it more under his view and 
cotimand, and his fortune is much less liable to accidents, 
than that of the trader, who is obliged frequently to 
commit it, not only to the winds and the waves, but to the 
more uncertain elements of human folly and injustice, by 
giving great credits in distant countries to men, with whose 
character and situation he can seldom be thoroughly ac- 
quainted. The capital of the landlord, on the contrary, 
which is fixed in the improvement of his land, seems to be 
as well secured as the nature of human affairs can admit 
of. The beauty of the country besides, the pleasures of a 
country life, the tranquillity of mind which it promises, 
and wherever the injustice of human laws does not disturb 
it, the independency which it really affords, have charms 
that more or less attract every body ; and as to cultivate the 
ground was the original destination of man, so in every 
stage of his existence he seems to retain a predilection for 
this primitive employment. 

Without the assistance of some artificers, indeed, the 
cultivation of land cannot be carried on, but with great in- 
conveniency and continual interruption. Smiths, carpen- 
ters, wheelwrights, and ploughwrights, masons, and brick- 
layers, tan'hers, shoemakers, and taylors, are people, whose 
service the farmer has frequent occasion for. Such ’arti- 
ficers too stand, occasionally, in need of the assistance of 
one another ; and as their residence is not, like that of the 
farmer, necessarily tied down to a precise spot, they natu- 
rallv :;<;ttie in the neighbourhood of one another, and th^s 
form a small town or village. The butcher, the brewer, and 

c 0 
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the baker, soon join them, together with many other 
artificers and retailers, necessary or useful for supplying 
their occasional wants, and who contribute still fui^her to 
augment the town. The inhabitants of the town and those 
of the country are mutually the servants of one another. 
The town is a continual fair or market, to which the 
inhabitants of the country resort, in order to exchange their 
rude for manufactured produce. It is this commerce which 
supplies the inhabitants of the town both with the materials 
of their work, and the means of their subsistence. The 
quantity of the finished work which they sell to the inhabi- 
tants of the country, necessarily regulates the quantity of 
the materials and provisions which they buy. Neither 
their employment nor subsistence, therefore, can augme«3t, 
but in proportion to the augmentation of the demand from 
the country for finished work; and this demand can 
augment only in proportion to the extension of improve- 
ment and cultivation. Had human institutions, therefore, 
never disturbed the natural course of things, the progres- 
sive wealth and increase of the towns would, in eveiy 
political society, be consequential, and in proportion to the 
improvement and cultivation of the territory or country. 

In our North American colonies, where uncultivated land 
is still to be had upon easy terms, no manufactures for 
distant sale have ever yet been established in any of their 
towns. When an artificer has acquired a little more stock 
than is necessary for carrying on his own business in 
supplying the neighbouring country, he does not, in North 
America, attempt to establish with it a manufacture for 
more distant sale, but emidoys it in the purchase and im- 
provement of uncultivated land. From artificer he be- 
comes planter, and neither the large wages nor the easy 
subsistence which that country affords to artificers, can 
bribe him rather to work for other people than for himself. 
He feels that an artificer is the servant of his fcustomers, 
froni whom he derives his subsistence; but that a planter 
who cultivates his own land, and derives his necessary sub- 
sistence from the labour of his own family, is really a 
master, and independent- of all the world. 

^In countries, on the contrary, where there is either no 
uncultivated land, or none that can be had upon easy 
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terms, every artificer who has acquired more stock than hi 
can employ in the occasional jobs of the neighbourhood, 
endeavours to prepare work for more distant sale. The 
smith erects some sort of iron, the weaver some sort of 
linen or woollen manufactory. Those different manufac- 
tures come, in process of time, to be gradually subdivided, 
and thereby improved and refined in a great variety of ways, 
which may easily be conceived, and which it is therefore 
unnecessary to explain any further. 

In seeking for employment to a capital, manufactures 
are, upon equal or nearly equal profits, naturally preferred 
to foreign commerce, for the same reason that agriculture 
is naturally preferred to manufactures. As the capital of 
tlfe landlord or farmer is more secure than that of the 
manufacturer, so the capital of the manufacturer, being at 
all tines more within his view and command, is more 
secure than that of the foreign merchant. In every period, 
indeed, of every society, the surplus part both of the rude 
and manufactured produce, or that for which there is no 
demand at home, must be sent abroad in order to be ex- 
changed for something for which there is some demand at 
home. But whether the capital, which carries this surplus 
produce abroad, be a foreign or a domestic one, is of very 
little importance. If the society has not acquired sufficient 
capital both to cultivate all its lands, and to manufacture 
in the completest manner the whole of its rude produce, 
there is even a considerable advantage that that rude pro- 
duce should be exported by a foreign capital, in order that 
the whole stock of the society may be employed in more 
useful purposes. The wealth of ancient Egypt, that of 
China and Indostan, sufficiently demonstrate that a nation 
may attain a very high degree of opulence, though the 
greater part of its exportation trade be carried on by 
foreigners. The progress of our North American and West 
Indian colonies would have been much less rapid, had no 
capital but what belonged to themselves been employed in 
exporting their surplus produce. 

According to the natural course of things, therefore, the 
greater part of the capital of every growing society is, firs^ 
directed to agriculture, afterwards to manufactures, jnd 
last of all to foreign commerce. This order of things is sc 
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very natural, that in every society that had any territory, 
it has always, I believe, been in some degree observed. 
Some of their lands must have been cultivated before any 
considerable towns could be established, and some sort of 
coarse industry of the manufacturing kind must have been 
carried on in those towns, before they could well think of 
employing themselves in foreign commerce. 

But though this natural order of things must have taken 
place in some degree in every such society, it has in all the 
modern states of Europe, been, in many respects, entirely 
inverted. The foreign commerce of some of their cities 
has introduced all their finer manufactures, or such as 
were fit for distant sale ; and manufactures and foreign 
commerce together, have given birth to the principal im- 
provements of agriculture. The manners and customs 
which the nature of their original government introduced, 
and which remained after that government was greatly 
altered, necessarily forced them into this unnatural and 
retrograde order. 


CHAPTER n. 

OF THE DISCOURAGEMENT OP AGRICULTURE IN THE ANCIENT 
STATE OF EUROPE AFTER THE PALL OP THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

'll T^HEN the German and Scythian nations overran the 
W westeni provinces of the Roman empire, the con- 
fusions which followed so great a revolution lasted for 
several centuries. The rapine and violence which the 
barbarians exercised against the ancient inhabitants, inter- 
rupted the commerce between the towns and the country. 
The towns were deserted, and the country was left uncul- 
tivated, and the western provinces of Europe, which had 
enjoyed a considerable degree of opulence under the Roman 
empire, sunk into the lowest state of poverty and bar- 
barism. During the continuance of those confusions, the 
chiefs and principal leaders of those nations, acquir^ or 
usiirped to themselves the greater part of the lands of 
those countries. A great })art of them was uncultivated ; 
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but no part of tliem, whether cultivated or uncultivated, 
was left without a proprietor. All of them were engrossed, 
and the greater part by a few great proprietors. 

This original engrossing of uncultivated lands, though a 
great, might have been but a transitory evil. They might 
soon have been divided again, and broke into small parcels 
either by succession or by alienation. The law of primo- 
geniture hindered them from being divided by succession : 
the introduction of entails prevented their being broke into 
small parcels by alienation. 

When land, like moveables, is considered as the means 
only of subsistence and enjoyment, the natural law of 
succession divides it, like them, among all the children of 
the family ; of all of whom the subsistence and enjoyment 
may be supposed equally dear to the father. This natural 
law of succession accordingly took place among the Romans, 
who made no more distinction between elder and younger, 
between male and female, in the inheritance of lands, than 
we do in the distribution of moveables. But when land 
was considered as the means, not of subsistence merely, 
but of power and protection, it was thought better that it 
should descend undivided to one. In those disorderly 
times, every great landlord was a sort of petty prince. 
His tenants were his subjects. He was their judge, and in 
some respects their legislator in peace, and their leader in 
■war. He made war according to his own discretion, fre- 
quently against his neighbours, and sometimes against his 
sovereign. The security of a landed estate, therefore, the 
protection which its owner could afford to those who 
dwelt on it, depended upon its greatness. To divide it 
was to ruin it, and to expose every part of it to be oppressed 
and swallowed up by the incursions of its neighbours. The 
law of primogeniture, therefore, came to take place, not 
immediately, indeed, but in process of time, in the succes- 
sion of landed estates, for the same reason that rt has 
generally taken place in that of monarchies, though not 
always at their first institution. That the power, and 
consequently the security of the monarchy, may not be 
weakened by division, it must descend entire to one of the 
children. To which of them so important a preferftioe 
shall be given, must be determined by some general rule. 
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founded not upon the doubtful distinctions of persona] 
merit, but upon some plain and evident difference which 
can admit of no dispute. Among the children of the same 
family, there can be no indisputable difference but that of 
sex, and that of age. The male sex is universally preferred 
to the female ; and when all other things are equal, the 
elder everywhere takes place of the younger. Hence the 
origin of the right of primogeniture, and of wl^at is called 
lineal succession. 

Laws frequently continue in force long after the circum- 
stances, which first gave occasion to them, and which 
could alone render them reasonable, are no more. In the 
present state of Europe, the proprietor of a single acre^of 
land is as perfectly secure of his possession as the pro- 
prietor of a hundred thousand. The right of primogeniture, 
however, still continues to be respected, and as of all 
institutions it is the fittest to supj)ort the pride of fomily 
distinctions, it is still likely to endure for many centuries. 
In every other respect, nothing can be more contrary to the 
real interest of a numerous family, than a right which, in 
order to enrich one, beggars all the rest of the children. 

Entails are the natural consequences of the law of pri- 
mogeniture. They were introduced to preserve a certain 
lineal succession, of which the law of primogeniture first 
gave the idea, and to hinder any part of the original estate 
from being carried out of the proposed line either by gift, 
or devise, or alienation ; either by the folly, or by the mis- 
fortune of any of its successive owners. They were alto- 
gether unknown to the Romans. Neither their substitu- 
tions, nor fideicommisses bear any resemblance to entails, 
though some French lawyers have thought ])roper to dress 
the modem institution in the language and garb of those 
ancient ones. 

When great landed estates were a sort of principalities, 
entails might not be unreasonable. Like what are called 
the fundamental laws of some monarchies, they might 
frequently hinder the .security of thousands from being 
endangered by the caprice or extravagance of one man. 
But in the present state of Eurojie, when small cOS well as 
great ^states derive their security from the laws of their 
country, nothing can be more completely absurd. They 
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are founded upon the most absurd of all suppositions, the 
supposition that every successive generation of men have 
not an equal right to the earth, and to all that it possesses ; 
but that the property of the present generation should be 
restrained and regulated according to the fancy of those 
who died perhaps five hundred years ago. Entails, how- 
ever, are still respected through the greater part of Europe, 
in those countries particularly .in which noble birth is a 
necessary qualification for the enjoyment either of civil or 
military honours. Entails are thought necessary for main- 
taining this exclusive privilege of the nobility to the great 
oflSces and honours of their country ; and that order having 
usurped one unjust advantage over the rest of their fellow- 
citizens, lest their poverty should render it ridiculous, it is 
thought reasonable that they should have another. The 
common law of England, indeed, is said to abhor per- 
petuities, and they are accordingly more restricted there 
than in any other European monarchy; though even 
England is not altogether without them. In Scotland more 
than one-fifth, perhaps more than one-third part of the 
whole lands of the country, are at present supposed to be 
under strict entail. 

Great tracts of uncultivated land were, in this manner, 
not only engrossed by particular families, but the possi- 
bility of their being divided again was as much as possible 
precluded for ever. It seldom happens, however, that a 
great proprietor is a great improver. In the disorderly 
times which gave birth to those barbarous institutions, the 
great proprietor was sufficiently employed in defending his 
own territories, or in extending his jurisdiction and autho- 
rity over those of his neighbours. He had no leisure to 
attend to the cultivation and improvement of land. When 
the establishment of law and order afforded him this 
leisure, he often wanted the inclination, and almost always 
the requisite abilities. If the expence of his house and 
person either equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did 
very frequently, he had no stock to employ in this manner. 
If he was an (economist, he generally found it more pro- 
fitable to employ his annual savings in new purchases, than 
in the improvement of his old estate. To improye land 
with profit, like all other commercial projects, requires an 
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exact attention to small livings and small gains, of which 
a man bom to a great fortune, even though naturally frugal, 
is very seldom capable. The situation of such a person 
naturally disposes him to attend rather to ornament which 
pleases ms fancy, than to profit for which he has so little 
occasion. The elegance of his dress, of his equipage, of his 
house, and household furniture, are objects which from his 
infancy he has been accustomed to have some anxiety about. 
The turn of mind which this habit naturally forms, follows 
him when he comes to think of the improvement of land. 
He embellishes perhaps four or five hundred acres in the 
neighbourhood of his house, at ten times the expence which 
the land is worth after all his improvements ; and fii^ds 
that if he was to improve his whole estate in the same 
manner, and he has little taste for any other, he WQuld be 
a bankrapt before he had finished the tenth part of it 
There still remain in both parts of the united kingdom some 
great estates which have continued without interruption in 
the hands of the same family since the times of feudal 
anarchy. Compare the present condition of those estates 
with the possessions of the small proprietors in their neigh- 
bourhood, and you will require no other argument to con- 
vince you how unfavourable such extensive property is to 
improvement. 

If little improvement was to be expected from such great 
proprietors, still less was to be hoped for from those who 
occupied the land under them. In the ancient state of 
Europe, the occupiers of land were all tenants at will. 
They were all or almost all slaves ; but their slavery was 
of a milder kind than that known among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, or even in our West Indian colonies. 
They were supposed to belong more directly to the land 
than to their master. They could, therefore, be sold with 
it, but not separately. They could marry, provided it was 
with, the consent of their master ; and he could not after- 
wards dissolve the marriage by selling the man and wife to 
different persons. If he maimed or murdered any of them, 
he was liable to some penalty, though generally but to a 
small one. They were not, however, capable of acquiring 
pxopejiiy. Whatever they acquired was acquired to their 
master, and he could take it from them at pleasure. What- 
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ever cultivation and improvement could be carried on by 
means of such slaves, was properly carried on by their 
master. It was at his expence. The seed, the cattle, and 
the instruments of husbandry were all his. It was for his 
benefit. Such slaves could acquire nothing but their daily 
maintenance. It was properly the proprietor himself, 
therefore, that, in this case, occupied his own lands, and 
cultivated sthem by his own bondmen. This species of 
slavery still subsists in Eussia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and other parts of Germany. It is only in the 
western and south-western provinces of Europe, that it has 
gradually been abolished altogether. 

Cut if grea.t improvements are seldom to be expected 
from great proprietors, they are least of all to be expected 
when ihey employ slaves for their workmen. The experi- 
ence of aU ages and nations, I believe, demonstrates that 
the work done by slaves, though it appears to cost only 
their maintenance, is in the end the dearest of any. A 
person who can acquire no property, can have no other 
interest but to eat as much, and to labour as little as possi- 
ble. Whatever work he does beyond what is sufiicient to 
purchase his own maintenance, can be squeezed out of him 
by violence only, and not by any interest of his own. In 
ancient Italy, how much the cultivation of com degenerated, 
how unprofitable it became to the master when it fell under 
the management of slaves, is remarked by both Pliny and 
Columella. In the time of Aristotle it had not been much 
better in ancient Greece. Speaking of the ideal republic 
described in the laws of Plato, to maintain five thousand 
idle men (the number of warriors supposed necessary for 
its defence) together with their women and servants, would 
require, he says, a territory of boundless extent and fertility, 
like the plains of Babylon. 

The pride of man makes him love to domineer, and 
nothing mortifies him so much as to be obliged to cdnde- 
scend to persuade his inferiors. Wherever the law allows 
it, and the nature of the work can afford it, therefore, he 
will generally prefer the service of slaves to that of free- 
men. The planting of sugar and tobacco can afford 
expence of slave cultivation. The raising of corn, it seems, 
in the present times, cannot. In the English colonies, of 
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whicli the principal produce is com, the far greater part of 
the work is done by freemen. The late resolution of the 
Quakers in Pennsylvania to set at liberty all their n^^ 
slaves, may satisfy us that their number cannot be very 
great. Had they made any considerable part of their pro- 
perty, such a resolution could never have been agreed to. 
In our sugar colonies, on the contrary, the whole work is 
done by slaves, and in our tobacco colonies very great 
part of it. The profits of a sugar-plantation in any of our 
West Indian colonies are generally much greater than those 
of any other cultivation that is known ei&er in Europe or 
America : And the profits of a tobacco plantation, though 
inferior to those of sugar, are superior to those of com, as 
has already been observed. Both can afford the expence of 
slave cultivation, but sugar can afford it still better than 
tobacco. The number of negroes accordingly is much 
greater, in proportion to that of whites, in our sugar than 
in our tobacco colonies.* 

To the slave cultivators of ancient times, gradually sue- 
eecded a species of farmers known at present in Prance by 
the name of Metayers. They are called in Latin, Coloni 
Partiarii. They have been so long in disuse in England 
that at present I know no English name for them. The 
proprietor furnished them with the seed, cattle, and instru- 
ments of husbandry, the whole stock, in short, necessary 
for cultivating the farm. The produce was divided equally 
between the proprietor and the fanner, after setting aside 
what was judged necessary for keeping up the stock, which 
was restored to the proprietor when the farmer either 
quitted, or was turned out of the farm. 

^ Adam Smith admirably points the moral, in advance, of the Negro 
Emancipation movement and its suctms. Slavery came to be recog« 
nized as less pi‘*dita)»lo than wagc>labuur, and hence it was given up* 
“ Philanthrupy ” got the credit of what was at bottom a purely economic 
revedution. The example of the Quakers of Penn.sylvania, cited in the 
text, was gradually followed by all the North American colonies. Had 
economic conditions not favoured them, the eloquence of a Fox or a 
Wilberforoe would have lieen expended in vain. The resistance of 
the Southern States of the Union to emancipation was simply due to 
an economic 8hort*8ightedness, which the force of circumstances must 
fi&ye cured in any case. The victory of the North merely pre- 
cipitated by a few years a change which in the nature of things was 
inevitable in the near future.— Ed. 
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Land occupied by such tenants is properly cultivated at 
the expence of the proprietor, as much as that occupied by 
slaves. There is, however, one very essential difference 
between them. Such tenants, being freemen, are capable 
of acquiring property, and having a certain proportion of 
the produce of the land, they have a plain interest that the 
whole produce should be as great as possible, in order that 
their own proportion may be so. A slave, on the contrary, 
who can acquire nothing but his maintenance, consults hns 
own ease by making the land produce as little as possible 
over and above that maintenance. It is probable that it 
was partly upon account of this advantage, and partly upon 
account of the encroachments which the sovereign, always 
jealous of the great lords, gradually encouraged their 
villains 4to make upon their authority, and which seem at 
last to have been such as rendered this species of servitude 
altogether inconvenient, that tenure in villanage gradually 
wore out through the greater part of Europe. The time 
and manner, however, in which so important a revolution 
was brought about, is one of the most obscure points in 
’ modern history. The church of Eome claims great merit 
in it ; and it is certain that so early as the twelfth century, 
Alexander III. published a bull for the general emancipa- 
tion of slaves. It seems, however, to have been rather a 
pious exhortation, than a law to which exact obedience was 
required from the faithful. Slavery continued to take 
place almost universally for several centuries afterwards, 
till it was gradually abolished by the joint operation of the 
two interests above mentioned, that of the proprietor on 
the one hand, and that of the sovereign on the other. A 
villain enfranchised, and at the same time allowed to con- 
tinue in possession of the land, having no stock of his own, 
could cultivate it only by means of what the landlord ad- 
vanced to him, and must, therefore, have been what the 
French call a Metayer, 

It could never, however, be the interest even of this last 
species of cultivators to lay out, iu the further improvement 
of the land, any part of the little stock which they might 
save from their own share of the produce, because thj 
lord, who laid out nothing, was to get one-half of whatever 
it produced. The tithe, which is but a tenth of the pro* 
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duoe, is found to be a very great hindrance to improye- 
nient. A tax, therefore, which amounted to one-half, must 
have been an elGtectual bar to it. It might be the interest 
of a metayer to make the land produce as much as could be 
brought out of it by means of the stock furnished by the 
proprietor ; but it could never be his interest to mix any 
part of his own with it. In Prance, where five parts out 
of six of the whole kingdom are said to be stiR occupied by 
this species of cultivators, the proprietors complain that 
their metayers take every opportunity of employing the 
master’s cattle rather in carriage than in cultivation ; be- 
cause in the one case they get the whole profits to them- 
relves, in the other they share them with their landlord. 
This species of tenants still subsists in some parts of Scot- 
land. Tliey are called steel-bow tenants. Thos^ ancient 
English tenants, who are said by Chief Baron Gilbert and 
Doctor Blackstone to have been rather bailiffs of the land- 
lord than farmers properly so called, were probably of the 
same kind. 

To this species of tenancy succeeded, though by very ^ 
slow degrees, farmers properly so called, who cultivated the 
land with their own stock, paying a rent certain to the 
landlord. When such farmers have a lease for a term of 
years, they may sometimes find it for their interest to lay 
out part of their capital in the further improvement of the 
farm; because they may sometimes expect to recover it, 
with a large profit, before the expiration of the lease. The 
possession even of such farmers, however, was long ex- 
tremely precarious, and still is so in many parts of Europe. 
They could before the expiration of their term be legally 
outed of their lease, by a new purchaser ; in England, even 
by the fictitious action of a common recovery. If they 
were turned out illegally by the violence of their master, 
the action by which they obtained redress was extremely 
imperfect. It did not always reinstate them in the posses- 
sion of the land, but gave them damages which never 
amounted to the real loss. Even in England, the coimtry 
perhaps of Europe where the yeomanry has always' been 
^ost respected, it was not till about the 14th of Henry the 
Vllth that the action of ejectment was invented, by which 
the tenant recovers, not damages only but possession, and 
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in which his claim is not necessarily concluded by the un- 
certain decision of a single assize. This action has been 
found so effectual a remedy that, in the modem practice, 
when the landlord has occasion to sue for the possession of 
the land, he seldom makes use of the actions which pro- 
perly belong to him as landlord, the writ of right or the 
writ of entry, but sues in the name of his tenant, by the 
writ of ejectoent. In England, therefore, the security of 
the tenant is equal to that of the proprietor. In England 
besides a lease for life of forty shillings a year value is a 
freehold, and entitles the lessee to vote for a member of 
parliament; and as a great part of the yeomanry have 
freeholds of this kind, the whole order becomes respectable 
to tleir landlords on account of the political consideration 
which this gives them. There is, I believe, nowhere in 
Europe,* except in England, any instance of the tenant 
building upon the land of which he had no lease, and trust- 
ing that the honour of his landlord would take no advantage 
of so important an improvement. Those laws and customs 
so favourable to the yeomanry, have perhaps contributed 
» more to the present grandeur of England, than all their 
boasted regulations of commerce taken together. 

The law which secures the longest leases against succes- 
sors of every kind is, so far as I know, peculiar to Q-reat 
Britain. It was introduced into Scotland so early as 1449, 
by a law of James the Ild. Its beneficial influence, how- 
ever, has been much obstructed by entails ; the heirs of 
entail being generally restrained from letting leases f of any 
long term of years, frequently for more than one year. A 
late act of parliament has, in this respect, somewhat 
slackened their fetters, though they are still by much too 
strait. In Scotland, besides, as no leasehold gives a vote 
for a member of parliament, the yeomanry are upon 
this account less respectable to their landlords than in 
England. ^ • 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found convenient 
to secure tenants both against heirs and purchasers, the 
term of their security was still limited to a very short 
period ; in France, for oxamplo, to nine years from the 
commencement of the lease. It has in that country ,^in*« 
deed, been lately extended to twenty-seven, a period still 
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too short to encourage the tenant to make the most impor- 
tant improvements. The proprietors of land were anciently 
the legislators of every part of Europe. The laws relating 
to land, therefore, were all calculated for what they sup- 
posed the interest of the proprietor. It was for his interest, 
they had imagined, that no lease granted by any of his 
predecessors should hinder him from enjoying, during a 
long term of years, the full value of his land. Avarice and 
injustice are always short-sighted, and they Aid not fore- 
see how much this regulation must obstruct improvement, 
and thereby hurt in the long-run the real interest of the 
landlord. 

The farmers too, besides paying the rent, were anciently, 
it was supposed, bound to perform a great number of Ser- 
vices to the landlord, which were seldom either specified in 
the lease, or regulated by any precise rule, but by the use 
and want of the manor or barony. These services, there- 
fore, being almost entirely arbitrary, subjected the tenant 
to many vexations. In Scotland the abolition of all ser- 
vices, not precisely stipulated in the lease, lias in the course 
of a few years very much altered for the better the condition < 
of the yeomanry of that country. 

The public services to which the yeomanry were bound, 
were not less arbitrary than the private ones. To make 
and maintain the high roads, a servitude which still sub- 
sists, I believe, everywhere, though with different degrees 
of oppression in different countries, was not the only one. 
When the king’s troops, when his household or his officers 
of any kind passed through any part of the country, the 
yeomanry were bound to provide them with horses, car- 
riages, and provisions, at a price regulated by the purveyor. 
Great Britain is, I believe, the only monarchy in Europe 
where the oppression of purveyance has been entirely 
abolished. It still sulisists m France and Germany. 

yhe public taxes to which they were subject were as 
irregular and oppressive as the servi<ies. The ancient lords, 
though extremely unwilling to go-ant themselves any pecu- 
niary aid to their sovereign, easily-allowed him to tallage, 
as they called it, their tenants, and had not knowledge 
enough to foresee how much this must in the end affect 
theflr own revenue. The taille, as it still subsists in France, 
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may serve as an example of those ancient tallages. It is a 
tax upon the supposed profits of the farmer, which they 
estimate by the stock that he has upon the farm. It is his 
interest, therefore, to appear to have as little as possible, 
and consequently to employ as little as possible in its 
cultivation, and none in its improvement. Should any 
stock happen to accumulate in the hands of a French 
farmer, the taille is almost equal to a prohibition of its ever 
being employed upon the land. This tax besides is sup- 
posed to dishonour whoever is subject to it, and to degrade 
him below, not only the rank of a gentleman, but that of a 
burgher, and whoever rents the lands of another becomes 
subject to it. No gentleman, nor even any burgher who 
ha# stock, will submit to this degradation. This tax, there- 
fore, not only hinders the stock which accumulates upon 
the larfd from being employed in its improvement, but 
drives away all other stock from it. The ancient tenths 
and fifteenths, so usual in England in former times, seem, 
so far as they affected the land, to have been taxes of the 
same nature with the taille. 

Under all these discouragements, little improvement 
could be expected from the occupiers of land. That order 
of people, with all the liberty and security which law can 
give, must always improve under great disadvantages. The 
farmer compared with the proprietor, is as a merchant who 
trades with borrowed money compared with one who trades 
with his own. The stock of both may improve, but that 
of the one, with only equal good conduct, must always 
improve more slowly than that of the other, on account of 
the large share of the profits which is consumed by the 
interest of the loan. The lands cultivated by the farmer 
must, in the same manner, with only equal good conduct, 
be improved more slowly than those cultivated by the pro- 
prietor; on account of the large share of the produce 
which is consumed in the rent, and which, had the fancier 
been proprietor, he might have employed in the further 
improvement of the land. The station of a farmer besides 
is, from the nature of things, inferior to that of a pro- 
prietor. Through t he greater part of Europe, the yeomanry 
are regarded as an inferior rank of people, even to this 
better sort of tradesmen and mechanics, and in all pafts of 
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Europe to the great merchauts aud master manufiSicturcrs. 
It can seldom happen, therefore, that a man of any con- 
siderable stock should quit the superior, in order to place 
himself in an inferior station. Even in the present state 
of Europe, therefore, little stock is likely to go from any 
other profession to the improvement of land in the way of 
farming. More does perhaps in Great Britain than in any 
other country, though even there the great stocks which 
are, in some places, employed in farming, have generally 
been acquired by farming, the trade, perhaps, in which of 
all others stock is commonly acquired most slowly. After 
small proprietors, however, rich and great farmers are, In 
every country, the principal improvers. There are more 
such perhaps in England than in any other European 
monarchy. In the republican governments of Holland and 
of Berne in Switzerland, the farmers are said to be*not in- 
ferior to those of England- 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and abovp all 
this, unfavourable to the improvement and cultivation of 
land, whether carried on by the proprietor or by the 
fanner ; first, by the general prohibition of the exportation 
of com without a special licence, which seems to have been 
a very universal regulation : and secondly, by the restraints 
which were laid upon the inland commerce, not only of 
com but of almost every other part of the produce of the 
farm, by the absurd laws against engrossers, regraters, and 
forestallers, and by the privileges of fairs and markets. It 
has already been observed in what manner the prohibition 
of the exportation of corn, together with some encourage- 
ment given to the importation of foreign com, obstructed 
the cultivation of ancient Italy, naturally the most fertile 
country in Euroi)e, and at that time the seat of the greatest 
empire in the world. To what degree such restraints upon 
the inland commerce of this commodity, joined to the 
general prohibition of exportation, must have discouraged 
tiie cultivation of countries less fertile, and less favourably 
circumstanced, it is not perhaps very easy to imagine. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

OF THE BISE AND PBOOBESS OF CITIES AND TOWNS, AFTEB 
THE FALL OF THE BOMAN EMPIBE. 

T he inhabitants of cities and towns were, after the fall 
of the^Roman empire, not more favoured than those 
of the country. They consisted, indeed, of a very different 
order of people from the first inhabitants of the ancient 
republics of Greece and Italy. These last were composed 
chiefly of the proprietors of lands, among whom the public 
teftitory was originally divided, and who found it con- 
venient to build their houses in the neighbourhood of one 
another, and to surround them with a wall, for the sake 
of common defence. After the fall of the Roman empire, 
on the contrary, the proprietors of land seem generally to 
havi lived in fortified castles on their own estates, and in 
the midst of their own tenants and dependants. The towns 
were chiefly inhabited by tradesmen and mechanics, who 
seem in those days to have been of servile, or very nearly 
of servile condition. The privileges which we find granted 
by ancient charters to the inhabitants of some of the 
principal towns in Europe, sufSciently show what they 
were before those grants. The people to whom it is 
granted as a privilege that they might give away their own 
daughters in marriage without the consent of their lord, 
that upon their death their own children, and not their 
lord, should succeed to their goods, and that they might 
dispose of their own effects by will, must, before those 
grants, have been either altogether, or very nearly in the 
same state of villanage with the occupiers of land in the 
country. 

They seem, indeed, to have been a very poor, mean set 
of people, who used to travel about with their goods from 
place to place, and from fair to fair, like the hawkers and 
pedlars of the present times. In all the different countries 
of Europe then, in the same manner as in several of the 
Tartar governments of Asia at present, taxes used to ]je 
levied upon the persons and goods of travellers, wheif they 

D D 
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passed through certain manors, when they went oTer cer- 
tain bridges, when they carried about their goods from 
place to place in a fair, when they erected in it a booth or 
stall to sell them in. These different taxes were known in 
England by the names of passage, pontage, lastage, and 
stallage, ^metimes the king, sometimes a great lord, 
who had, it seems, upon some occasions, authority to do 
tliis, would grant to particular traders, to sud^paruculaxly 
us lived in their own demesnes, a general exemption from 
such taxes. Such traders, though in other respects of 
servile, or very nearly of servile condition, were upon ^is 
account called Free-traders. They in return usumly paid 
to their protector a sort of annual poll-tax. In those days 
protection was seldom granted without a valuable ^n- 
sideration, and this tax might, perhaps, be considered as 
compensation for what their patrons might lose by their 
exemption from other taxes. At first, both those poll-taxes 
and those exemptions seem to have been altogether, per- 
sonal, and to have affected only particular individuals, 
during either their Ua'cs, or the pleasure of their protectors. 
In the very imperfect accounts which have 1x:en published 
from Domesday-book, of several of the towns of England, 
mention is frequently made sometimes of the tax which 
particular buighers paid, each of them, either to the king, 
or to some other great lord, for this sort of protection ; and 
sometimes of the general amount only of all those taxes.‘ 
But how servile soever may have been originally the 
condition of the inhabitants of the. towns, it appears evi- 
dently, that they arrived at liberty and independency much 
earlier than the occupiers of land in the country. That 
part of the king’s reveuiVi; which arose from such poll-taxes 
in any particular town, used commonly to be let in farm, 
during a term of years for a rent certain, sometimes to the 
sheriff of the county, and sometimes to other persons. The 
buighers themselves frequently got credit enough to be 
admitted to farm the revenues of this sort which arose out 
of their own town, th* y becoming jointly and severally 
answerable for the whole rent.” To let a farm in this 

' See Brady’s historical treatise of Cities and Burroughs, p. 3, &c. 

Sfs Madox Firma Burgi, p. is. also History of the Exchequer, 
chap. 10. sect. v. p. 823, first edition. 
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manner was quite agreeable to the usual (Bconomj of, I 
believe, the sovereigns of all the difEerent countries of 
Europe ; who used frequently to let whole manors to all 
the tenants of those manors, they becoming jointly and 
severally answerable for the whole rent ; but in return 
being allowed to collect it in their own way, and to pay it 
into the king’s exchequer by the hands of their own bailiff, 
and being Jihus altogether freed from the insolence of the 
king’s officers ; a circumstance in those days regarded as 
of the greatest importance. 

» At first the farm of the town was probably let to the 
burghers, in the same manner as it had been to other 
farmers, for a term of years only. In process of time, 
however, it seems to have become the general practice to 
grant it to them in fee, that is for ever, reserving a rent 
certain never afterwards to be augmented. The payment 
having thus become perpetual, the exemptions, in return, 
fon which it was made, naturally became perpetual too. 
Those exemptions, therefore, ceased to l»e personal, and 
could not afterwards be considered as belonging to indi* 
viduals as individuals, but as burghers of a particular 
burgh, which, upon this account, was called a Free burgh, 
for the same reason that they had been called Free- 
burghers or Free-traders. 

^ong with this grant, the important privileges above 
mentioned, that they might give away their own daughters 
in marriage, that their children should succeed to them, 
and that they might dispose of their own effects by will, 
were generally bestowed upon the burghers of the town to 
whom it was given. Whether such privileges had before 
been usually granted along with the freedom of trade, to 
particular burghers, as iniividualB, I know not. I reckon 
it not improbable that they were, though I cannot produce 
any direct evidence of it. But however this may have been 
the principal attributes of villanage and slaveiy being thus 
taken away from them, they now, at least, became really 
free in our present sense of the word Freedom. 

Nor was this all. They were generally at the same time 
erected into a commonalty or corporation, with the privi- 
lege of having magistrates and a town-council of their «yn, 
of making bye-laws for their own government, of building 
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walls for their own defence, and of reducing all their in* 
habitants under a sort of military discipline, by obliging 
them to watch and ward ; that is, as anciently imderstood, 
to guard and defend those walls against all attacks and 
surprises by night as well as by day. In England they 
were generally exempted from suit to the hundred and 
county courts ; and all such pleas as should arise among 
them, the pleas of the crown excepted, were lef^to the de- 
cision of their own magistrates. In other countries much 
greater and more extensive jurisdictions were frequently 
granted to them.^ , 

It might, probably, be necessary to grant to sudi towns 
as were admitted to farm their own revenues, some sort of 
compulsive jurisdiction to oblige their own citizens to maVe 
payment. In those disorderly times it might have been 
extremely inconvenient to have left them to seek this sort 
of justice from any other tribunal. But it must seem ex- 
traordinary that the sovereigns of all the different counVies 
of Europe, should have exchanged in this manner for a rent 
certain, never more to be augmented, that branch of their 
revenue, which was, perhaps, of all others the most likely 
to be improved by the natural course of things, without 
either expence or attention of their own : and that they 
should, besides, have in this manner voluntarily erected a 
sort of inde])endent republics in the heart of their own 
dominions. 

In order to understand this, it must be remembered, 
that in those days the sovereign of perhaps no country in 
Europe was able to protect, through the whole extent of 
his dominions, the weaker part of his subjects from the 
oppression of the great lords. Those whom the law could 
not protect, and who were not strong enough to defend 
themselves, were obliged either to have recourse to the pro- 
tection of some great lord, and in order to obtain it to be- 
come either his slaves or vassals ; or to enter into a league 
of mutual defence for the common protection of one anothw. 
The inhabitants of cities and burghs, considered as single 
individuals, had no power to defend themselves ; but by 
entering into a league of mutual defence with their neigh- 

* 8e« Mudox Finna Bargi t See also Ffeflbl in the ranarfcsble events 
imder Frederic II. and his snccessors of the house of Suabia. 
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hours, they were capable of making no contemptible resis- 
tance. The lords despised the burghers, whom they con- 
sidered not only as of a different order, but as a parcel of 
emancipated slaves, almost of a different species from 
themselves. The wealth of the burghers never failed to 
provoke their envy and indignation, and they plundered 
them upon every occasion without mercy or remorse, The 
burghers ijaturally hated and feared the lords. Tlie king 
bated and reared them too ; but though perhaps he might 
despise, he had no reason either to hate or fear the burghers. 

utual interest, therefore, disposed them to support the 
king, and the king to support them against the lords. They 
were the enemies of his enemies, and it was his interest to 
r Ader them as secure and independent of those enemies as 
he could. By granting them magistrates of their own, the 
privild^e of making bye-laws for their own government, 
that of building walls for their own defence, and that of 
reducing all their inhabitants under a sort of military dis- 
cipline, he gave them all the means of security and inde- 
pendency of the barons which it was in his power to bestow. 
Without the establishment of some regular government of 
this kind, without some authority to compel their inhabi- 
tants to act according to some certain plan or system, no 
voluntary league of mutual defence could either have 
afforded them any permanent security, or have enabled 
them to give the king any considerable support. By grant- 
ing them the farm of their town in fee, he took away from 
those whom he wished to have for his friends, and, if one 
may say so, for his allies, all ground of jealousy and sus- 
picion that he was ever afterwards to oppress them, either 
by raising the farm rent of their town, or by granting it to 
some other farmer. 

The princes who lived upon the worst terms with their 
barons, seem accordingly to have been the most liberal in 
grants of this kind to their burghs. King John of England, 
for example, appears to have been a most munificent bene- 
factor to his towns.* Philip the First of France lost all 
authority over his barons. Towards the end of his reign, 
his son Lewis, known afterwards by the name of Lewis the 

• 


‘ See Madox. 
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Fat, consulted, according to Father Daniel, Trith the bishops 
of the royal demesnes, concerning the most proper means 
of restraining the riolence of the great lords. Their advice 
consisted of two different proposals. One was to erect a 
new order of jurisdiction, by establishing magistrates and 
a town council in every considerable town of his demesnes. 
The other was to form a new militia, by making the inhabi- 
tants of those towns, under the command o^ their own 
magistrates, march out upon proper occasions to the assis- 
tance of the king. It is from this period, according to the 
French antiquarians, that we are to date the institution ^f 
the magistrates and councils of cities in France. It was 
during the unprosperous reigns of the princes of the house 
of Suabia that the greater part of the free towns of Germaliy 
received the first grants of their privileges, and that the 
famous Hanseatic league first became formidable.* ' 

The militia of the cities seems, in those times, not to have 
been inferior to that of the country, and as they coul^ be 
more readily assembled upon any sudden occasion, they 
frequently had the advantage in their disputes with the 
neighbouring lords. In countries, such as Italy and Swit- 
zerland, in which, on account either of their distance from 
the principal seat of government, of the natural strength of 
the country itself, or of some other reason, the sovereign 
came to lose the whole of his authority, the cities generally 
became independent republics, and conquered all the nobility 
in their neighbourhood ; obliging them to pull down their 
castles in the country, and to live, like other peaceable in- 
habitants, in the city. This is the short history of the 
republic of Berne, as well as of several other cities in 
Switzerland. If you except Venice, for of that city the 
history is somewhat different, it is the history of all the 
considerable Italian republics, of which so great a number 
arose and perished, between the end of the Welfth and the 
b^pning of the sixteenth century. 

In countries such as France or England, where the 
authority of the sovereign, though frequently very low, 
never was destroyed altogether, the cities had no oppor- 
tunity of becoming entirely independent. They became^ 
• 

* * See PfeffeL 
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however, so considerable, that the sovereign could impose 
no tax upon them, besides the stated farm-rent of the town, 
without their own consent. They were, therefore, called 
upon to send deputies to the general assembly of the states 
of the kingdom, where they might join with the clergy and 
the barons in granting, upon urgent occasions, some extra- 
ordinary aid to the king. Being generally too more favour- 
able to his jj>ower, their deputies seem, sometimes, to have 
been employed by him as a counter-balance in those assem- 
blies to the authority of the great lords. Hence the origin 
0^ the representation of Tmrghs in the states general of all 
great monarchies in Europe. 

^rder and good government, and along with them the 
Iil)erty and security of individuals, were, in this manner, 
established in cities, at a time when the occupiers of land 
in the •country were exposed to every sort of violence. But 
men in this defenceless state naturally content themselves 
witk their necessary subsistence ; because to acquire more 
might only tempt the injustice of their oppressors. On 
the contrary, when they are secure of enjoying the fruits of 
their industry, they naturally exert it to better their condi- 
tion, and to acquire not only the necessaries, but the con- 
veniencies and elegancies of life. That industry, therefore, 
which aims at something more than necessary subsistence, 
was established in cities long before it was commonly 
practised by the occupiers of land in the country. If in 
the hands of a poor cultivator, oppressed with the servitude 
of villanage, some little stock should accumulate, he would 
naturally conceal it with great care from his master, to 
whom it would otherwise have belonged, and take the first 
opportunity of running away to a town. The law was at 
that time so indulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and so 
desirous of diminishing the authority of the lords over those 
of the country, that if he could conceal himself there from 
the pursuit of his lord for a year, he was free for ^ ever. 
Whatever stock, therefore, accumulated in the hands of the 
industrious part of the inhabitants of the countiy, natu- 
raUy took refuge in cities, as the only sanctuaries in which 
it could be secure to the person that acquired it. 

The inhabitants of a city, it is true, must always ulti- 
mately derive their subsistence, and the whole mfctenals 
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and means of their industry, from the country. But those 
of a city, situated near either the sea-coast or the banks of 
a navigable river, are not necessarily confined to derive 
them from the country in their neighbourhood. They have 
a much wider range, and may draw them from the most 
remote corners of the world, either in exchange for the 
manufactured produce of their own industry, or by perform- 
ing the office of carriers between distant counties, and ex- 
changing the produce of one for that of another. A city 
might in this manner grow up to great wealth and splendor, 
while not only the country in its neighbourhood, but ^11 
those to which it traded, were in poverty and wretched- 
ness. Each of those countries, i>erhap8, taken singly, 
could afford it but a small pai-t, either of its subsistence, 
or of its employment ; but all of them taken together could 
afford it both a great subsistence, and a great employment. 
There were, how'ever, within the narrow circle of the com- 
merce of those times, some countries that were opujent 
and industrious. Such was the Greek empire as long as it 
subsisted, and that of the Saracens during the reigns of the 
Abassides. Such too was Egypt till it was conquered by 
the Turks, some part of the coast of Barlmry, and all those 
provinces of Spain which were under the government of the 
Moors. 

The cities of Italy seem to have been the first in Europe 
which were raised by commerce to any considerable degree 
of opulence. Italy lay in the centre of what was at that 
time the improved and civilized part of the world. The 
crusades too, though, by the great waste of stock and de- 
struction of inhabitants w Inch they occasioned, they must 
necessarily have retarded the progress of the greater part 
of Europe, were extremely favourable to that of some 
Italian cities. Tlie great armies which marched from all 
parts to the conquest of the Holy Laud, gave extraordinary 
encouragement to the shipping of Venice, Genoa, and Ksa, 
somelimes in transporting them thither, and always in 
supplying them with provisions. They were the commis- 
saries, if one may say so. of those armies ; and the most 
destructive frenzy that ever befel the European nations, 
a source of opulence to those republics. 

1%e*inhabitants of trading cities, by importing the iin- 
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proved manufactures and expensive luxuries of richer 
countries, afforded some food to the vanity of the great 
proprietors, who eagerly purchased them with great quanti- 
ties of the rude produce of their own lands. The commerce of 
a great part of Europe in those times, accordingly, consisted 
chiefly in the exchange of their own rude, for the manuf^ 
tured produce of more civilized nations. Thus the wool of 
England mted to be exchanged for the wines of France, and 
the fine cloths of Flanders, in the same manner as the com 
in Poland is at this day exchanged for the wines and 
Ijrandies of France, and for the silks and velvets of France 
and Italy. 

taste for the finer and more improved manufactures, 
was in this manner introduced by foreign commerce into 
countries where no such works were carried on. But when 
this taste became so general as to occasion a considerable 
demand, the merchants, in order to save the expence of 
cairiage, naturally endeavoured to establish some manufac- 
tures of the same kind in their own country. Hence the 
origin of the first manufactures for distant sale that seem 
to have been established in the western provinces of Europe, 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

No large country, it must be observed, ever did or could, 
subsist without some sort of manufactures being carried on 
in it ; and when it is said of any such country that it has 
no manufactures, it must always be understood of the finer 
and more improved, or of such as are fit for distant sale. 
In every large country, both the clothing and houshold 
furniture of the far greater part of the people, are the pro- 
duce of their own industry. This is even more universally 
the case in those poor countries which are commonly said 
to have no manufactures, than in those rich ones that are 
said to aboimd in them. In the latter, you will generally 
find, both in the clothes and houshold furniture of the 
lowest rank of people, a much greater proportion ol foreign 
productions than in the former. 

Those manufactures which are fit for distant sale, seem 
to have been introduced into different countries in two 
different ways. 

Sometimes they have been introduced, in the manner 
above mentioned, by the violent operation, if one may say 
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80 , of the stocks of particular merchants and undertakers^ 
who established them in imitation of some foreign manu* 
factures of the same kind. Such manufactures, therefore, 
are the offspring of foreign commerce, and such seem to 
have been the ancient manufactures of silks, velvets, and 
brocades, which flourished in Lucca, during the thirteenth 
century. They were banished from thence by the tyranny 
of one of MachiaveFs heroes, Castruccio Castjacani. In 
1810, nine hundred families were driven out of Lucca, of 
whom thirty-one retired to Venice, and offered to introduce 
there the silk manufacture.^ Their offer was accepted.; 
many privileges were conferred upon them, and they began 
the manufacture with three hundred workmen. Such too 
seem to have been the manufactures of fine cloths tliat 
anciently flourished in Flanders, and which were intro- 
duced into England in the beginning of the reign of 'Eliza- 
beth ; and such are the present silk manufactures of Lyons 
and Spitalfields. Manufactures introduced in this manner 
are generally employed upon foreign niatorials, being 
imitations of foreign manufactures. When the Venetian 
manufacture was first established, the materials were all 
brought from Sicily and the Levant. Tlio more ancient 
manufacture of Lucca was liliewise carried on with foreign 
materials. The cultivation of mulberry trees, and the 
breeding of silkworms, seem not to have been common in 
the northern parts of Italy before the sixteenth century. 
Those arts were not introduced into France till the reign of 
Charles IX. The manufactures of Flanders were carried 
on chiefly with Spanish and English wool. S])ani8h wool 
was the material, not of the first woollen manufacture of 
England, but of the first that was fit for distant sale. 
More than one half the materials of the Lyons manufacture 
is at this day foreign silk ; when it was first established, 
the whole or very nearly the whole was so. No part of the 
materials of the Spitalfields manufacture is ever likely to 
be the produce of England. The seat of such manufac- 
tures, as they are generally introduced by the scheme and 
project of a few individuals, is sometimes established in a 
maritime city, and sometimes in an inland town, according 
Sandi Istoria Civile de , Yinezia, Tart 8. vol. i. page 247, and 

256 . 
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as their interest, judgment, or caprice happen to deter- 
mine. 

At other times manufactures for distant sale grow up 
naturally, and as it were of their own accord, by the gradual 
refinement of those houshold and coarser manufactures 
which must at all times be carried on even in the poorest 
and rudest countries. Such manufactures are generally 
employed u|>on the materials which the country produces, 
and they seem frequently to have been first refined and 
improved in such iidand countries as were, not indeed at a 
very great, but at a considerable distance from the sea 
coast, and sometimes even from all water carriage. An 
in^nd country naturally fertile and easily cultivated, pro- 
duces a great surplus of provisions beyond what is neces- 
sary for maintaining the cultivators, and on account of the 
exi)encc of land carriage, and inconveniency of river navi- 
gation, it may frequently be difiicult to send this surplus 
abroad. Abundance, therefore, renders provisions cheap, 
and encourages a great number of workmen to settle in the 
neighbourhood, who find that their industry can there pro- 
cure them more of the necessaries and conveniencies of life 
than in other places. They work up the materials of. 
manufacture which the land produces, and exchange their 
finished work, or what is the same thing the price of it, for 
more materials and provisions. They give a new value to 
the surplus part of the rude produce, by saving the expence 
of carrying it to the water side, or to some distant market; 
and they furnish the cultivators with something in ex- 
change for it that is either useful or agreeable to them, 
upon easier terms than they could have obtained it before. 
The cultivators get a better price for their surplus produce, 
and can purchase cheaper other conveniencies which they 
have occasion for. They are thus both encouraged and 
enabled to increase this surplus produce by a further im- 
provement and betttT cultivation of the land ; and aa the 
fertility of the land had given birth to the manufacture, so 
the progress of the manufacture reacts upon the land, ^d 
increases still further its fertility. The manufactoers first 
supply the neighbourhood, and afterwards, as their work 
improves and refines, more distant markets. For tpoi^n 
neither the rude produce, nor even the coarse manufacture, 
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could, without the greatest difficulty, support the expence 
of a considerable land carriage, the refined and improved 
manufacture easily may. In a small bulk it frequently 
contains the price of a great quantity of rude produce. A 
piece of fine cloth, for example, which weighs only eighty 
pounds, contains in it, the price, not only of eighty pounds 
weight of wool, but sometimes of several thousand weight 
of com, the maiDtenancto of the different worting people, 
and of their immediate employers. The corn, which could 
with difficulty have been carried abroad in its own shape, 
is in this manner virtually exported in that of the compl6te 
manufacture, and may easily be sent to the remotest 
corners of the world. In this manner have grown cup 
naturally, and as it were of their own accord, the manufac- 
tures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Wol- 
verhampton. Such manufactures are the offspring of 
agriculture. In the modern history of Europe, their ex- 
tension and improvement have generally been posterior to 
those which were the offspring of foreign commerce. 
England was noted for the manufacture of fine cloths 
made of Spanish wool, more than a century before any of 
those which now flourish in the places above mentioned 
were fit for foreign sale. The extension and improvement 
of these last could not take place but in consequence of the 
extension and improvement of agriculture, the last and 
greatest effect of foreign commerce, and of the manufactures 
immediately introduced by it, and which I shall now pro- 
ceed to explain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOW THE COMMEBCE OF THE TOWNS CONTRIBUTED 
V THE IMPROVEMENT OP THE COUNTRY. 


TO 


'T'HE increase and riches of commercial and manufac- 
^ turing towns, contributed to the improvement and cul- 
tivation of the countries to which tlniiy belonged, in three 
different ways. 

First, by affording a great and ready market for the 
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rude produce of the country, they gave encouragement to 
its cultivation and further improvement. This benefit was 
not even confined to the countries in which they were 
situated, but extended more or less to all those with which 
they had any dealings. To all of them they afforded a 
market for some part either of their rude or manufactured 
produce, and consequently gave some encouragement to 
the industry and improvement of all. Their own country, 
however, on account of its neighbourhood, necessarily 
derived the greatest benefit from this market. Its rude 
produce being charged with less carriage, the traders could 
pay the growers a better price for it, and yet afford it as 
cheap to the consumers as that of more distant countries. 

B^ondly, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of 
cities was frequently employed in purchasing such lands 
as were to be sold, of which a great part would frequently 
be uncultivated. Merchants are commonly ambitious of 
becoming country gentlemen, and when they do, they are 
generally the best of all improvers. A merchant is accus- 
tomed to employ his money chiefly in profitable projects ; 
whereas a mere country gentleman is accustomed to 
employ it chiefly in expence. The one often sees his money 
go from him and return to him again with a profit : the 
other, when once he parts with it, very seldom expects to 
see any more of it. Those different habits natumlly affect 
their temper and disposition in every sort of business. A 
merchant is commonly a bold; a country gentleman, a 
timid undertaker. The one is not afraid to lay out at once 
a large capital upon the improvement of his land, when he 
has a prol^ble prospect of raising the value of it in propor- 
tion to the expence. The other, if he has any capital, 
which is not always the case, seldom ventures to employ it. 
in this manner. If he improves at all, it is commonly not 
with a capital, but with what he can save out of his annual 
revenue. Whoever has had the fortune to live in a mer- 
cantile town situated in an unimproved country, must, 
have frequently observed how much more spirited the 
operations of merchants were in this way, than those of 
mere country gentlemen. The habits, besides, of order,, 
economy, and attention, to which mercantile bu^negs 
naturally forms a merchant, render him much fitter to* 
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execute, witli profit and success, an^ project ot improye- 
ment. 

Thirdly, and lastly, commerce and manufactures gra- 
dually introduced order and good government, and with 
them, the liberty and security of individuals, among the 
inhabitants of the country, who had before lived almost in 
a continual state of war with their neighbours, and of 
servile dependency upon their superiors. Tliis, though it 
has been the least observed, is by far the most important 
of all their effects. Mr. Hume is the only writer who, so 
far as I know, has hitherto taken notice of it. 

In a country which has neither foreign commerce, nor 
any of the finer manufactures, a great proprietor, haring 
nothing for which he can exchange the greater part of the 
produce of his lands which is over and above the main- 
tenance of the cultivators, consumes the whole in rustic 
hospitality at home. If this surplus produce is sufficient 
to maintain a hundred or a thousand men, he can make 
use of it in no other way than by maintaining a hundred 
or a thousand men. He is at all times, therefore, sur- 
rounded with a multitude of retainers and dependants, 
who haring no equivalent to give in return for their main- 
tenance, but being fed entirely by liis bounty, must obey 
him, for the same reason that soldiers must obey the prince 
who pays them. Before the extension of commerce and 
manufactures in Europe, the hospitality of the rich and 
the great, from the sovereign down to the smallest baron, 
exceeded everything which in the present times we can 
easily form a notion of. Westminster Hall was the dining- 
room of William Bufus, and might frequently, perhaps, 
not be too large for his company. It was reckoned a piece 
of magnificence in Thomas B^ket, that he strowed the* 
floor of his hall with clean hay or rushes in the season, in 
order that the knights and squires, who could not get seats, 
might not spoil their fine clothes when they sat down on 
the floor to eat their dinner. The great earl of Warwick 
is said to have euterlaiued every day at his different 
manors, thirty thousand people ; and though the number 
here may have been exaggerated, it must, however, have 
been very great to admit of such exaggeration. A hos- 
pitality nearly of the same kind was exercised not many 
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years ago in many different parts of the highlands of Scot- 
land. It seems to 1t>e common in all nations to whom 
commerce and manufactures are little known. I have 
seen, says Doctor Pocock, an Arabian chief dine in the 
streets of a town where he had come to sell his cattle, and 
invite all passengers, even common beggars, to sit down 
with him and partake of his banquet. 

The occ\|piers of land were in every respect as dependent 
upon the great proprietor as his retainers. Even such of 
them as were not in a state of villanage, were tenants at 
who paid a rent in no respect equivalent to the sub- 
sistence which the land afforded them. A crown, half a 
crown, a sheep, a lamb, was some years ago in the high- 
lands of' Scotland a common rent for lands which main- 
tained a family. In some places it is so at this day ; nor 
will mS)ney at present purchase a greater quantity of com- 
modities there than in other places. In a country where 
the^urplus produce of a large estate must be consumed 
upon the estate itself, it will frequently be more convenient 
for the proprietor, that part of it be consumed at a 
distance from his own house, provided they who consume 
it are as dependent upon him as either his retainers or his 
menial servants. He is thereby saved from the embarrass- 
ment of either too large a company or too large a family. 
A tenant at will, who possesses land sufficient to maintain 
his family for little more than a quit-rent, is as dependent 
upon the proprietor as any servant or retainer whatever, 
and must obey him with as little reserve. Such a pro- 
prietor, as he feeds his servants and retainers at his own 
house, so he feeds his tenants at their houses. The sub- 
sistence of both is derived from his bounty, and its con- 
tinuance depends upon his good pleasure. 

Upon the authority which the great proprietors neces- 
sarily had in such a state of things over their tenants and 
retainers, was founded the power of the ancient barons. 
Hey necessarily became the judges in peace, and the 
leaders in war, of all who dwelt upon their estates. They 
tould inainfAin order and execute the law within their 
respective demesnes, because each of them could there 
turn the whole force of all the inhabitants against the 
injustice of any one. No other person had sufficient 
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authority to do this. The king in particular had nqt. In 
those ancient times he was little more than the greatest 
proprietor in his dominions, to whom, for the sake of 
common defence against their common enemies, the other 
great proprietors paid certain respects. To have enforced 
payment of a small debt within the lands of a great pro- 
prietor, where all the inhabitants were armed and accus- 
tomed to stand by one another, would have cogt the king, 
had he attempted it by his own authority, almost the same 
effort as to extinguish a civil war. He was, therefore, 
obliged to abandon the administration of justice through 
the greater part of the country, to those who were capable 
of administering it ; and for the same reason to leave the 
command of the country militia to those whom thatmililia 
would obey. 

It is a mistake to imagine that those territorial jArisdic- 
tions took their origin from the feudal law. Not only the 
highest jurisdictions both civil and criminal, but the power 
of levying troops, of coining money, and even thal; of 
making bye-laws for the government of their own people, 
were all rights possessed allodially by the great proprietors 
of land several centuries before even the name of the feudal 
law was known in Europe. The authority and jurisdic- 
tion of the Saxon lords in England, appear to have been iis 
great before the conquest, as that of any of the Norman 
lords after it. But the feudal law is not supposed to have 
become the common law of England till after the conquest. 
That the most extensive authority and jurisdictions were 
possessed by the great lords in Prance allodially, long be- 
fore the feudal law was introduced into that country, is a 
matter of fact that admits of no doubt. That authority 
and those jurisdictions all necessarily flowed from the sUte 
of property and manners just now described. Without 
remounting to the remote antiquities of either the French 
or English monarchies, we may find in much later times 
many proofs that such (effects must always flow from such 
causes. It is not thirty years ago since Mr. Cameron of 
Lochiel, a gentleman of L^habar in Scotland, without any 
legal warrant whatever, not being what was theu called a 
lord of regality, nor even a tenant in chief, but a vassal 
duke of Argyle, and without being so much as a 
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jiistice of peace, used, notwithstanding, to exercise the 
highest criminal jurisdiction over his ovni people. He is 
said to have done so with great equity, though without any 
of the formalities of justice ; and it is not improbable that 
the state of that part of the country at that time made it 
necessary for him to assume this authority in order to 
maintain the public peace. That gentleman, whose rent 
never exceeded five hundred pounds a year, carried, in 
1745, eighl^hundred of his own people into the rebellion 
with him. 

The introduction of the feudal law, so far from extend- 
ii^, may bo regarded as an attempt to moderate the 
authority of the great allodial lords. It established a 
regular subordination, accompanied with a long train of 
services and duties, from the king down to the smallest 
propri(i|jbor. During the minority of the proprietor, the 
rent, together with the management of his lands, fell into 
the hands of his immediate superior, and, consequently, 
thosfe of all great proprietors into the hands of the king, 
who was charged with the maintenance and education of 
the pupil, and who, from his authority as guardian, was 
supposed to have a right of disposing of him in marriage, 
provided it was in a manner not unsuitable to his rank. 
But though tliis institution necessarily tended to strengthen 
the authority of tlie king, and to weaken that of the great 
proprietors, it could not do either sufiSciently for establish- 
ing order and good government among the inhabitants of 
the country ; because it could not alter sufiiciently that 
state of property and manners from which the disorders 
arose. The authority of government still continued to be, 
as before, too weak in the head and too strong in the 
inferior members, and the excessive strength of the inferior 
members was the cause of the weakness of the head. After 
the institution of feudal subordination, the king was as in- 
capalde of restraining the violence of the great lords as 
before. They still continued to make war according to 
their own discretion, almost continually upon one another, 
and very frequently upon the king ; and the open country 
still continued to be a scene of violence, rapine, and dis- 

^^But what all the violence of the feudal institutions Coufd 
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neyer have effected, the silent and insensible operation of 
foreign commerce and manufactures gradually brought 
about. These gradually furnished the great proprietors 
with something for which they could exchange the whole 
surplus produce of their lands, and which they could con- 
sume themselves without sharing it either with tenants or 
retainers. All for ourselves, and nothing for other people, 
seems, in every age of the world, to have been the vile 
maxim of the masters of mankind. As soon, therefore, as 
they could find a method of consuming the whole value of 
their rents themselves, they had no disposition to share 
them with any other persons. Tor a pair of diamond 
buckles j>erhaps, or for something as frivolous and useless, 
they exchanged the maintenance, or what is the same thii^, 
the price of the maintenance of a thousand men for a year, 
and with it the whole weight and authority which it could 
give them. The buckles, however, %vere to be all their own, 
and no other human creature was to have any share of 
them ; whereas in the more ancient method of expence they 
must have shared with at least a thousand people. With 
the judges that were to determine the preference, this 
difference was perfectly decisive ; and tlius, for the gratifi- 
cation of the most childish, the meanest and the most sordid 
of all vanities, they gradually bartered their whole power 
and authority. 

In a country where there is no foreign commerce, nor 
any of the finer manufactures, a man of ten thousand a 
year cannot well employ his revenue in any other way than 
in maintaining, perhaps, a thousand families, who are all 
of them necessarily at his command. In the present state 
of Europe, a man of ten thousand a year can spend his 
whole revenue, and he generally does so, without directly 
maintaining twenty people, or being al>le to command more 
than ten footmen not worth the commanding. Indirectly, 
per^japs, he maintains as great or even a greater number of 
people than he could have done by the ancient method of 
expence. For though the quantity of precious productions 
for which he exchanges his whole revenue be very small, 
the number of workmen employed in collecting and pre- 
paring it, must necessarily have heen very great. Its great 
price generally arises from the wages of their labour, and 
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the profits of all their immediate employers. By paying 
that price ho indirectly pays all those wages and profits, 
and thus indirectly contributes to the maintenance of all 
the workmen and their employers. He generally contri- 
butes, however, but a very small proportion to that of each, 
to very few perhaps a tenth, to many not a hundredth, and 
to some not a thousandth, nor even a tenth thousandth 
part of thdr whole annual maintenance. Though he con- 
tributes, therefore, to the maintenance of them all, they 
are all more or less independent of him, because generally 
they can all be maintained without him. 

When the great proprietors of land spend their rents in 
maintaining their tenants and retainers, each of them main- 
tains entirely all his own tenants and all his own retainers. 
But when they spend llieni in maintaining tradesmen and 
artificers, they may, all of them taken together, perhaps, 
maintain as great, or, on account of the waste which attends 
rustic hospitality, a greater number of people than before. 
Ea^ of them, however, taken singly, contributes often but 
a very small share to the maintenance of any individual of 
this greater number. Each tradesman or artificer derives 
his subsistence from the employment, not of one, but of,a 
hundred or a thousand different customers. Though in 
fiomo measure obliged to them all, therefore, he is not ab- 
solutely dependent upon any one of them. ^ 

The personal expence of the great proprietors having in 
this manner gradually increased, it was impossible that 
the number of their retainers should not as gradually 
dimmish, till they were at last disinissed altogether. The 
same cause gradually led them to dismiss the unnecessary 
part of their tenants. Farms were enlarged, and the occu- 
piers of land, notwithstanding the complaints of depopula- 
tion, reduced to the number necessary for cultivating it, 
Recording to the imperfect state of cultivation and improve- 
ment in those times. By the removal of the unnecegsary 
mouths, and by exacting from the farmer the full value ot 
the faim, a greater surplus, or what is the same thing, tiie 
price of a greater surplus, was obtained for the 
which the merchants and manufacturers soon furnished 
him with a method of spending upon his ® 

same manner as he had done the rest. The same cause 
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continuing to operate, lie was desirous to raise his rents 
above what his lands, in the actual state of their improve- 
ment, could afford. His tenants could agree to this upon 
one condition only, that they should be secured in their 
possession, for such a term of years as might give them 
time to recover with profit whatever they should lay out in 
the further improvement of the land. The expensive 
vanity of the landlord made him willing to accept of this 
condition ; and hence the origin of long leases. ^ 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value of the 
land, is not altogether de]>endent upon the landlord. Tlie 
pecuniary advantages which they receive from one anothdf, 
are mutual and equal, and such a tenant will expose neither 
his life nor his fortune in the service of the propriet<?r. 
But if he has a lease for a long term of years, he is alto- 
gether independent ; and his landlord must not expert from 
him even the most trifling service beyond what is either 
expressly stipulated in the lease, or iinjosed upon him by ^ 
the common and known law of tlie country. * 

The tenants having in this manner become independent, 
and the retainers being dismissed, tlie great projirietors 
were no longer capable of interrui^ting the regular execution 
of justice, or of disturbing the ]»eace of the country. Hav- 
ing sold their birthright, not like Esau for a mess of 
pottage in time of hunger and necessity, but in the wanton- 
ness of plenty, for trinkets and baubles, fitter to be the 
playthings of children than the serious jmrsuits of men, 
they became as insignificant as any substantial burgher or 
tradesman in a city. A regular government was esta- 
blished in the country as well as in the city, nobody having 
sufficient power to disturb its operations in the one, any 
more than in the other. 

It does not, perhaps, relate to the present subject, but I 
cannot help remarking it, that very old families, such as 
have possessed some considerable estate from father to son 
for many successive gcneratioTis, are very rare in commer- 
cial countries. In cuunlries which have little commerce, on 
the contrary, such as Wales, or the highlands of Scotland, 
they are very common. The Arabian histories seem to be 
al^, full of genealogies, and there is a history written by a 
Tartaf* Khan, which has been translated into several 
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European languages, and which contains scarce anything 
else ; a proof that ancient families are very common among 
those nations. In countries where a rich man can spend 
his revenue in no other way than by maintaining as many 
people as it can maintain, he is not apt to run out, and his 
benevolence it seems is seldom so violent as to attempt to 
maintain more than he can afford. But where he can spend 
the grcat^t revenue upon his own person, he frequently 
has no bounds to his expence, because he frequently has 
no bounds to his vanity, or to his affection for his own 
gerson. In commercial countries, therefore, riches, in spite 
of the most violent regulations of law to prevent their 
dissipation, very seldom remain long in the same family. 
Jfmong simple nations, on the contrary, they frequently do 
without any regulations of law: for among nations of 
sheplibrds, such as the Tartars and Arabs, the consumable 
nature of their property necessarily renders all such regula- 
tioys impossible. 

A revolution of the greatest importance to the public 
happiness, was in this manner brought about by two 
different orders of people, who had not the least intention 
to serve the public. To gratify the most childish vanity 
was the sole motive of the great proprietors. The mer- 
chants and artificers, much less ridiculous, acted merely 
from a view to their own interest, and in pursuit of their 
own pedlar principle of turning a penny wherever a penny 
was to be got. Neither of them had either knowledge or 
foresi^^ht of that great revolution which the folly of the 
one, and the industry of the other, was gradually bringing 


is thus that through the greater part of Europe the 
commerce and manufactures of cities, instead of oemg t a 
effect, have been the cause and occasion of the improvement 
and cultivation of the country. 

This order, however, being contrary to the natural epuwe 
of things, is necessarily both slow and ^certain. Com- 
mre tL slow progress of those European Muntnes of 
which the wealth depends very much upon 
and manufactures, with the rapid advances 
American colonies, of which the wealth is 
gether in agriculture. Through the greater part of Europe. 
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the number of inhabitants is not supposed to double in 
less than five hundred years. In several of our North 
American colonies, it is found to double in twenty or five- 
and-twenty years. In Europe, the law of primogeniture^ 
and perpetuities of different kinds, prevent the division of 
great estates, and thereby hinder the multiplication of 
small proprietors. A small proprietor, however, who knows 
every part of his little territory, views it with al| the affec- 
tion which property, especially small property, naturally 
inspires, and who upon that account takes pleasure not 
only in cultivating but in adorning it, is generally of all 
improvers the most industrious, the most intelligent, ancl 
the most successful. The same regulations, besides, keep 
so mu<‘h land out of the market, that there are alwa/b 
more capitals to buy than there is land to sell, so that what 
is sold always sells at a monopoly price. The rent '•never 
jjays the interest of the purchase-money, and is besides 
burdened with repairs and other occasional charges, to 
which the interest of money is not liable. To purchase 
land is everywhere in Europe a most unprofitable emi>loy- 
ment of a small capital. For the sake of the superior 
security, ind(*ed, a mmi of modemte circMims^^ices, when he 
retires from business, will sometimes chus(3 to lay out his 
little capital in land. A man of protV*ssion too, whose 
revenue is derived from another source, often loves to 
secure his savings in the same way. But a young man, 
who, instead of applying to trade or to some profession, 
should employ a capital of two or three thousand pounds in 
the purchase and cultivation of a small piece of land, might 
indeed expect to live very happily, and very independently, 
but must bid adieu, for ever, to all hope of cither great 
fortune or great illustration, which by a different employ- 
ment of his stock he might have had the same chance of 
acquiring with other people. Sucli a person too, though he 
cannot aspire at being a proprietor, will ifften disdain to be 
a farmer. The small quantity of land, thenffore, which is 
brought to market, and the liigh price of what is brought 
thither, prevents a great number of capitals trom being 
employed in its cultivation and improvement which would 
otl^frwise have taken that direction. In North America, 
on theVontrary, fifty or sixty pounds is often found a suffi- 
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dent stock to begin a plantation with. The purchase and 
improvement of uncultivated land, is there the most profit- 
able employment of the smallest as well as of the greatest 
capitals, and the most direct road to all the fortune and 
illustration which can be acqxiired in that country. Such 
land, indeed, is in North America to be had almost for 
nothing, or at a price much below the value of the natural 
produce;^ thing impossible in Europe, or, indeed, in any 
country where all lands have long been private property. 
If landed estates, however, were divided equally among all 
the children, upon the death of any proprietor who left a 
numerous family, the estate would generally be sold. So 
much land would come to market, that it could no longer 
Jell at a monopoly price. The free rent of the land would 
go nearer to pay the interest of the purchase-money, and a 
smalt capital might be employed in purchasing land as 


profitably as in any other way. 

England, on account of the natural fertility of the soil, 
of \he great extent of the sea-coast in proportion to that of 
the whole country, and of the many navigable rivers which 
run through it, and afford the conveniency of water, car- 
riage to soing^of the most inland parts of it, is perhaps as 
well fitted by nature as any large country in Europe, to be 
the seat of foreign commerce, of manufactures for distant 
sale, and of all the improvements which these can occasion. 
From the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth too, the 
English legislature has been peculiarly attentive to the 
interest of commerce and manufactures, and in reality there 
is no country in Europe, Holland itself not excepted, of 
which the law is, upon the whole, more favourable to this 
sort of industry. Commerce and manufactures have ac- 
cordingly been continually advancing during all this period. 
The cultivation and improvement of the country has, no 
doubt, been gradually advancing too: But it seems to have 
followed slowly, and at a distance, the more rapid progress 
of commerce and manufactures. The greater part of the 
country must probably have been cultivated before the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and a very great part of it still remains 
iincultivated, and the cultivation of the far greater part, 
much inferior to what it might be. The law of England, 
however, favours agriculture not only indirectly by the 
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protection of commerce, but by several direct encourage- 
ments. Except in times of scarcity, the exportation of com 
is not only free, but encouraged by a bounty. In times of 
moderate plenty, the importation of foreign corn is loaded 
with duties that amount to a prohibition. The importation 
of live cattle, except from Ireland, is prohibited at all 
times, and it is but of late that it was permitted from 
thence. Those who cultivate the land, thereffxe, have a 
monopoly against their countrymen for the two greatest 
and most important articles of land produce, bread and 
butchers’ meat. These encouragements, though at bottonj, 
perhaps, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter, altogether 
illusory, sufficiently demonstrate at least the good intention 
of the legislature to favour agriculture. But what is of 
much more importance than all of them, the yeomanry of 
England are rendered as secure, as independent, and as 
respectable as law can mate them. No country, therefore, 
in which the right of primogeniture takes place, which jviys * 
tithes, and where perpetuities, though contrary to the 
spirit of the law, are admitted in some cases, can give more 
encouragement to agriculture than England. Such, how- 
ever, notwithstanding, is the state of its cultivation. What 
would it have been, had the law given no direct encourage- 
ment to agriculture besides what arises indirectly from the 
progress of commerce, and had left the yeomanry in the 
same condition as in most other countries of Europe? It 
is now more than two hundred years since the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth, a period as long as the course of 
human prosperity usually endures. 

France seems to have had a consideral)le share of foreign 
commerce near a century Ixjfore England was distinguished 
as a commercial country. The marine of France was con- 
siderable, according to the notions of the times, before the 
expedition of Charles the Vlllth to Naples. The cultiva- 
tion ^nd improvement of France, however, is, upon the 
whole, inferior to that of England. The law of the 
country has never given the same direct encouragement to 
agriculture. 

The foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal to the other 
pa^jis of Europe, though chiefly carried on in foreign ships, 
18 ver/ considerable. That to their colonies is carried on 
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in their own, and is much greater, on account of the great 
riches and extent of those colonies. But it has never in- 
troduced any considerable manufactures for distant sale into 
either of those countries, and the greater part of both still 
remains uncultivated. The foreign commerce of Portugal 
is of older standing than that of any great country in 
Europe, except Italy. 

Italy is t^e only great country of Europe which seems to 
have been cultivated and improved in every part, by means 
of foreign commerce and manufactures for distant sale. 
Before the invasion of Charles the Vlllth, Italy, according 
to Q-uicciardin, was cultivated not less in the most moun- 
tainous and barren parts of the country, than in the plainest 
anft most fertile. The advantageous situation of the coun- 
try, and the great number of independent states which at 
that tithe subsisted in it, probably contributed not a little 
to this general cultivation. It is not impossible too, not- 
Vithgtaiiding this general expression of one of the most 
judicious and reserved of modern historians, that Italy was 
not at that time better cultivated than England is at 


present. 

The capital, however, that is acquired to any country by 
commerce and manufactures, is all a very precarious and 
uncertain possession, till some part of it has been secu^d 
and realized in the cultivation and improvement of its lands. 

A merchant, it has been said very properly, is not neces- 
sarily tbe citizen of any particular country. It is in a 
<Treat measure indifferent to him from what place he carries 
on his trade; and a very trifling disgust ^11 make him 
remove his capital, and together with it all the industry 
which it supports, from one country to another. 
of it can be said to belong to any particular country, till it 
has been spread as it were over the face of that 
either ia buildings, or in the lasting 
No vestige now remains of the great wea^, 
been possessed by the greater part 

cept in the obscure histories of the thirteenth and fourteen^ 
centuries. It is even uncertain where some of them were 
situated or to what towns in Europe the Jatin , names pven 
to some of them belong. But though the “^rfofuvs J 
Italy in the end of the fifteenth and hegmiung of the six- 
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teenth centuries greatly diminished the commerce and 
manufactures of the cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, those 
countries still continue to be among the most populous and 
best cultivated in Europe. The civil wars of Flanders, and 
the Spanish government which succeeded them, chased away 
the great coinmeree of Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. But 
Flanders still continues to be one of the richest, best culti- 
vated, and most populous provinces of Europe The ordi- 
nary revolutions of war and government easily dry up the 
sources of that wealth which arises from commerce only. 
That which arises from the more solid improvements^ of 
agriculture, is much more durable, and cannot be destroyed 
but by those more violent convulsions occasioned by the 
depredations of hostile and barbarous nations continued^for 
a century or two together ; such as those that happened for 
sometime before and after the fall of the Romau etnpirein 
the western provinces of Europe.^ 

' The readier compare with this chapter Marx, Das*^Kapi- 

tal,'’ vol. i., chapter xxiv. Also EngeL* Lage der Arbeitendea Classe.^ 



BOOK IVc 

Of Systems of political Oeconomy, 
INTEODUCTION. 

POLITICAL oeconomy, considered as a branch of the 
A soiijiice of a statesman or legislator, proposes two dis- 
tinct objects : first, to provide a plentiful revenue or sub- 
sistence for the people, or more properly to enable them to 
provide such a revenue or subsistence for themselves ; and 
secondly, to supply the state or commonwealth with a 
revenue suflBcient for the public services. It proposes to- 
• enrich both the people and the sovereign. 

Tlie different progress of opulence in different ages and 
nations, has given occasion to two different systems of 
political ceconomy, with regard to enriching the people. 
Tlie one may be called the system of commerce, the other 
that of agriculture, I shall endeavour to explain both as 
fully and distinctly as I can, and shall begin with the sys- 
tem of commerce. It is the modern system, and is best 
understood in our own country and in our own times. 


CEAPTER I. 

OF THE PRINCIPLE OP THE COMMERCIAL, OR MERCANTIBE 
SYSTEM. 

T hat wealth consists in money, or in gold and silver, is 
a popular notion which naturally arises from the 
double function of money, as the instrument of comm^rc^ 
and as the measure of value. In consequence of its being 
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the instrument of commerce, when, we have money we can 
more readily obtain whatever else we have occasion for, 
than by means of any other commodity. The great affair, 
we always find, is to get money. When that is obtained, 
there is no difficulty in making any subsequent purchase. 
In consequence of its being the measure of value, we esti« 
mate that of all other commodities by the quantity of money 
wHch they will exchange for. We say of a rch man that 
he is worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is worth 
very little money. A frugal man, or a man eager to be 
rich, is said to love money ; and a careless, a generous, at 
a profuse man, is said to be indifferent about it. To grow 
rich is to get money ; and wealth and money, in short, 
in common language, considered as in every respect ejnSoj- 
mous. 

A rich country, in the same manner as a rich- man, is 
supposed to be a country abounding in money ; and to heap 
up gold and silver in any country is supposed to ^ tin 
readiest way to enrich it. For some time after the dis- 
covery of America, the first enquiry of the Spaniards, when 
they arrived upon any unknown coast, used to be, if there ^ 
was any gold or silver to be found in the neighbourhood? 
By the information which they received, thq^ judged 
whether it was worth while to make a settlement there, or 
if the country was worth the conquering. Flano Carpino, 
a monk sent ambassador from the king of France to one 
the sons of the famous Gengis Ehan, says, that the Tartan 
used frequently to ask him, if there was plenty oi sheep 
and oxen in the kingdom of France? Their enquiry had 
the same object with that of the Spaniards. They wanted 
to know if the country was rich enough to be worth tibe 
conquering. Among the Tartars, as among all other nations 
of shepherds, who are generally ignorant of the use of money, 
cattle are the instruments of commerce and the measures^ 
vidue. Wealtib, therefore, according to them, consisted ui 
cattle, as accor^g to the Spaniards it consisted in goM 
and t^ver. Of the two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was 
the nearest to the truth. 

Hr. Locke BPtarks a distinction between mon^ and 
4stl^ moveable jprods. All other moveable goods> he 
are of se ooasmBUilde a nature that the wealth vrhi^ boh* 
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date in them c^ot be much depended -on, and a Tiq.t i» n 
vMeli abotindB in them one year may, vithout any oporta* 
tipn, but merely by their own waste and extravagance, be 
in great want ox them the next. Money, on the contrary, 
is a steady friend, which, though it may travel about from 
hand to hand, yet if it can be kept from going out of the 
CQtmtry, is not very liable to be wasted and consumed. 
Gold and silver, therefore, are, according to him, the most 
solid and stfcstantial part of the moveable wealth of a 
nation, and to multiply those metals ought, he thinki;, 
upon that account, to be the great object of its political 


ceconomy. 

Others admit that if a nation could be separated from 
all ^e world, it would be of no consequence how much, or 
how little money circulated in it. The consumable goods 
which wgre circulated by means of this money, would only 
be exchanged for a greater or a smaller number of pieces ; 
bjit the r^ wealth or poverty of the country, they allow, 
wouldkdepend altogether upon the abundance or scarcity 
of those consumable goods. But it is otherwise, they 
tbinlr, with countries which have connections with forei^ 
^nations, and which are obliged to carry on foreign wars, 
and to niii.intH.in fleets and armies in distant countries. 


This, they say, cannot bo done, but by sending abroad 
money to pay them with ; and a nation cannot send much 
‘money abroad, unless it has a good deal at home. Every 
such nation, therefore, must endeavour in time of pea<» to 
accumulate gold and silver, that, when occasion requires, 
it may have wherewithal to carry on foreign wars. 

In consequence of these popular notions, aU the different 
natims of Europe have studied, though to little purpoM, 
every possible means of accumulating gold and silver in 
thw respective countries. Spain and Portugal, the pr(^ 
piktors of the principal mines which supply Europe with 
tiiose metals, have either prohibited their exportation un^r 
the severest penalties, or subjected it to a consideraWe 
duty. The like prohibition seems anciently to have made 
a part of the policy of most other European imtions. It 
is to be foun^ where we should least of 
find it. ia some old Scotch acts of parliament, which forbid 
nnder heavy penalties the carrying gold or silver /orft of 
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^ Mi^ifem. The like policy anciently took place both hi 
Jkiancei^ England. 

WlMa^^ose countries became commercial, the 
tonn^^^^llp prohibition, upon many occasions, extremely 
inconvsniyat They could frequently buy more adyOn-], 
Jageously vith gold and silver than ivith any oriier com* ^ 
modity, foreign goods which they wanted, either to im- 
port into their own, or to carry to some ot~er foreign 
country. They remonstrated, therefore, aga^t this pro- 
hibition as hurtful to trade. 

They represented, first, that the exportation of gold and 
silver in order to purchase foreign goods, did not alleys 
diminish the quantity of those metals in the kingdom. 
That, on the contrary, it might frequently increase <hat 
quantity; because, if the consumption of fore^ goods 
was not thereby increased in the country, those goods 
might be re-exported to foreign countries, and, being there 
sold for a large profit, might bring back much mow • 
treasure than was or^^inally sent out to purchase ^hem. 
Mr. Mun compares this operation of foreign trade to the 
seed-time and harvest of agriculture. “If we only behold,” ^ 
says he, “the actions of the husbandman in the seed-time,* 
when he casteth away much good com into the ground, we 
shall account him rather a madman than a husbandman, 
But when we consider his labours in the harvest, which ui» 
the end of his endeavours, we shall find the worth and 
plentiful increase of his actions.” 

They represented, secondly, that this prohibition could 
not hmder the exportation of gold and silver, which, on 
account of the smallness of their bulk in proporti<m to . 
their value, could easily be smuggled abroad l^iat (his 
exportation could only m prevent by a proper attenthm 
to, vhat th^ called, the balance of trade. Imt when the 
eountry exported to a greater value than it imnor^ a 
b%lanoe became due to it from foreign nations, vrhidt was 
necessarily paid to it in gold and silver, and thereby 
creased the quantity of those metals in the Idngdomu But 
that whoa it impqi^to a greater value than it exported, 

«' ecmti^ beli^ became due to foreign nations, whleh 
■ Mm, aeiepii^r ^ iu the same manner, apd 

-lihait qusntily. TJutt in^ ^;-eaae' |i». 




^loMbit the exportation of those metals eonld not prOTent 
it, but only by making it more dangerous, render it more 
esj^nsive. ^at the exchange was thereby turned more 
against the country which owed the balance, than it other- 
wise might have been ; the merchant who purchased a bill 
UTOn the foreign countiy being obliged to pay the banker 
wno sold it, not only for the natural risk, trouble and 
exp^ce of sending the money thither, but for the extra- 
' ordinary riffle arising from the prohibition. But that the 
more the exchange was against any country, the more the 
balance of trade became necessarily against it ; the money 
of* that country becoming necessarily of so much less 
value, in comparison with that of the country to which the 
balance was due. That if the exchange between England 
and Holland, for example, was five per cent, against 
England, it would require a hundred and five ounces of 
silver in England to purchase a bill for a hundred ounces 
of silver in Holland : that a hundred and five ounces of 


silver in England, therefore, would* be worth only a 
hundred ounces of silver in Holland, and would purciiase 
only a proportionable quantity of Dutch goods : but that a 
hundred ounces of silver in Holland, on the contrary, would 


be worth a hundred and five ounces in England, and would 
purchase a proportionable quantity of English goods : that 
the English goods which were sold to Holland would be 
sold so much cheaper; and the Dutch goods which were 
sold to England, so much dearer, by the difference of the 
exchange; that the one would draw so much less Dutch 
money to England, and the other so much more English 
money to Holland, as this difference amounted to : and 
that the balance of trade, therefore, would necessarily be 
so much more against England, and would require a 
greater balance of gold and silver to be exported to 

Holland. • • 1 

Those arguments were partly solid and partly sophisti^l. 
^[^ej were solid so far as they asserted that the exporta- 
tion of gold and silver in trade m^ht frequently be advm- 
tageous to the country. They were solid too, in asser^g 
no prohibition could prevent their exportation, when 
private people found any advantage in exportmg^them. 
But thi^ were sophistical in supposing, that either tcf pre- 
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serve or to augment the quantity of those metals required 
more the attention of government, than to preserve or to 
augment the quantity of any other useful commodities, 
which the freraom of trade, without any such attention, 
never fails to supply in the proper quantity. They were 
sophistical too, perhaps, in asserting that the high price of 
eichange necessarily increased, what they call^, the un< 
favourable balance of trade, or occasioned the ei^rtation 
of a greater quantity of gold and silver. ThatHiigh price, 
indeM, was extremely ^sadvantageous to the merchants 
who had any money to pay in foreign countries. They 
paid so much dearer for the bills which their bankers 
granted them upon those countries. But though the risk 
arising from the prohibition might occasion some oxtm* 
ordinary expense to the bankers, it would not necessamy 
carry any more money out of the country. This ^^qtence 
woi^d generally be all laid out in the country, in smuggling 
the money out of it, and could seldom occasion the expor*, 
tation of a sii^le sixpence beyond the precise sum duwn 
for. The high price of exchange too would naturally dis> 
pose the merchants to endeavour to make their exports 
nearly balance their imports, in order that they .might 
have this h%h exchange to pay upon as small a sum as 
possible. The high price of exchange, besides, must neces- 
sarily have operated as a tax, in raising the price of foreign 
goods, and thereby diminishing their consumption. It 
would tend, therefore, not to increase, but to dimini^, 
what they called, the unfavourable balance of trade, and 
tionsequently the exportation of gold and silver. 

Su<m as they were, however, those arguments convinced 
the people to whom they were addressed. They were 
addiessM by merchants to parliaments, and to the councils 
of princes, to nobles, and to country gentlemen ; by those 
who were supposed to understand trade, to those winq 
were oonsciouB to themselves that they knew nothing abdi^ 
thelnatter. That foreign trade enriched the country, ex- 
poience demonstrated to the nobles and country gentlemen, 
as as to the merdumts ; but how, or in what manner, 

none of them w# knew, The merchants knew perfectly 
in wlttt mannef' it enriched themselves. It was them 
bdiriaeis to fciuMr ii But to know in what manner it 
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mndud the country, was no part of theix'lnuuieBB. The 
tahject n^er came into their consideration, hat when th^ 
had occasion to apply to their coontry for some change in 
the laws rating to foreign trade. It then became heoes* 
aaiy to say something about the beneficial effects of foreign 
tnde, and the manner in which those effects were'ob* 
strncted 1^ the laws as they then stood. To the judges 
who were to decide the business, it appeared a most satis- 
factory acwunt of the matter, when they were told that 
foreign trade brought mon^ into the country, but that the 
laws in question hindered it from bringing so much as it 
otherwise would do. Those arguments therefore produced 
the wished-f or effect. The prohibition of exporting gold 
and silver was in France and England confined to the coin 
. of those respective countries. Ihe exportation of forei^ 
coin ahd of bulUon was made free. In Holland, and in 
some other places, this liberty was extended even to the 
•coin of the country. The attention of govmnment was 
. turfted away from guarding against the exportation of 
gold and silver, to watch over the balance of trade, as 
the only cause which could occasion any ai^fmentation or 
diminution of those metals. From one frwtless care it 
was turned away to another care much more intricate, 
much mote embarrassing, and just equally fruitless, 
^e title of Hun’s book, England’s Treasure in Foreign 
Trade, became a fundament maxim in the political 
OBConomy, not of England only, but of all other com- 
mercial countries, ^e inland or home trade, the most 
important all, the trade in which an equal capital aff(hds 

the greatest revenue, and creates the greatest emplo^ent 
to the people of the country, was considered as subsidiary 
only to foreign trade. It neither brought monejr into the 
cpuntry, it was said, nor carried any out of it. The country 
ti^nefore could never become either richer or poorer by 
Soieans of it, except so far as its prosperity or decay 
might in^rectly influence the state of fore^n trade. 

jL country that has no mines of its own must un- 
doubtedly draw its gold and mlver from for^ coun- 
tries, in the same manner as one that has no vineyards of 
its own must draw its wines. It does not seem neoesssOT, 
however, that the attention of government should be rriore 

rr 
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V toined towazds the one than towaide the other object 4 
eonntiy that has wherewithal to buy wine, win always get 
tiie wine which it hae occasion for; and a ooun^that 
wherewithal to buy gold and silrer, will never ne in want 
«f those metals, llkey are to be bought for a certain price 
-like all other commodities, and as they are the pike of all 
other commodities, so all other commodities ar^ the pike 
of those metals. We trust with perfect security that tiie 
freedom of trade, without any attention of govenment, will 
always supply us with the wine which we have occasion 
fCr: and we may trust with equal security that it will 
always supply us with all the gold and silver which we odn 
afford to purchase or to employ, either in drcnlating our 
oommodities, or in other uses. o 

The quantity of every commodity which human industry 
-can mther purchase or produce, naturally regulates Sself in 
every country according to the effectual demand, or accord* 
ingtothe demand of those who are willing to p^ thewholep 
lent, labour and profits which must be pud in oidAr to 
prepare and bring it to market But no commodities 
r^l^te themselves more easily or more exactlv according 
to thu effectual demand than gold and silver ; because, on 
account of the small bulk and great value of those metals, 
no commodities can be more easily transported from one 
place to another, from the places where they are dieap, to 
those where they are dear, from the places where they ex* 
oeed, to those where they frll short of thk effeetwd 
demand. If there were in England, for example, an effec* 
tual demand for an additional quantity of goal, a packet* 
boat could bring from Lisbon^ or from wherever dse it was 
to be had, fifty tuns of gold, which could be coined into 
more than five millions of guineas. But if there were an 
effectual demand for grain to the same value, to iinport it 
would require, at five guineas a tun, a million of luhs of 
•h^ing, or a thousand ships a thousand tims cat^ 
The navy of England would not be sufScient. 

When tlm quantity of gold and silver imported into any 
eountiy exceeds tite effectual demand, no vkilaiioe of 
govssnment can nrovent their exportat^ AU the aan* 
gdmay laws i|Min and Portugal are not aUe to keep 
tiilfr and at|i||r at lunue. llte continual inqportat^til 
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from Peru and Brazil exceed the effectual demand of those 
counMeSy and sink the price of those metals there below 
that in the neighbouring countries. If, on the contrary, in 
any particular country their quantity fell short, of the 
effectual demand, so as to raise their price above that of the 
neighbouring countries, the government would have no 
occasion to take any pains to import them. If it were even 
to take paeis to prevent their importation, it would not be 
able to effectuate it. Those metals, when the Spartans 
had got wherewithal to purchase them, broke through all 
ij^e barriers which the Laws of Lycurgus opposed to their 
entrance into Lacedemon. All the sanguinary laws of the 
customs are not able to prevent the importation of the teas 
or the Dutch and Gottenburgh East India companies ; be- 
cause (omewhat cheaper than those of the British company. 
A pou&d of tea, however, is about a hundred times the bulk 
of one of the Idghest prices, sixteen shillings, that is com- 
^moi^y paid for it in silver, and more than two thousand 
times the bulk of the same price in gold, and consequently 
just so many times more difficult to smuggle. 

It is partly owing to the easy transportation of gold and 
silver from the places where they abound to those where 
they are wanted, that the price of those metals does not 
fluctuate continually like that of the greater part of other 
commodities, which are hindered by their bulk from shift- 
ing their situation, when the market happens to be either 
over or under-stocked with them. The price of ^ those 
metals, indeed, is not altogether exempted from variation, 
but the changes to which it is liable are generally slow, 
gradual, and uniform. In Europe, for example, it is sup- 
posed, without much foundation, perhaps, that, during the 
wurse of the present and preceding century, they have been 
constantly, but gradually, sinking in their value, on ac^mt 
of the continual importations from the Spanish West 
But to make any suddmi change in the pnee <« 
sold and silver, so as to raise or lower at once, sensibly and 
mnarkably, the money price of all other commodities, ^ 
quires such a revolution in commerce as that occasioned by 
w discovery of America. , , . * 

H, notwithstanding all this* gold and silver sho^^ iny 

eiiwA fall short in a ooimtiy which has wherewithal to pur- 
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cihasathem, there are more expedients for snp;pl 7 mg theb 
place, than that of almost any other oommf^ty. If the 
materials of manufacture are wanted, mdustiy must 8to|». 
H provisionB are wanted, the people must starre. But if 
money is wanted, barter will supply its places though with 
a g(^ deal of inconTenienc^. Buying and selling upon 
or^t, and the different dealers compensating their credits 
with one -another, once a month or once a year«jprill supply 
it with less inconreniency. A well-regulated paper money 
will supply it, not only without any inconreniency, but, in 
some cases, with some advantages. Upon every account, 
therefore, the attention of government never was so uh< 
necessarily employed, as when directed to watch over the 
preservation or increase of the quantity of money in afij 
country. 

No complaint, however, is more common than th&t of a 
scardiy of money. Money, like wine, must always be 
scarce with those who have neither wherewithal to buy it^ic 
nor credit to borrow it. Those who have either, will selnom 
be in want either of the money, or of the wine which th^ 
have occasion for. This complaint, however, of the scarcity 
of money, is not always confined to improvident spend* 
thrifts. It is sometimes general through a whole mercan* 
tile town, and the country in its neighbourhood. Over* 
trading is the common cause of it. Sober men, whose 


projects have been disproportioned to their capitals, are as 
ukely to have neither wherewithal to buy money, nor <nedit 
to borrow it, as prodigals whose ezpence has b^ dispro* 
portioned to their revenue. Before their projects can be 
Drought to bear, their stock is gone, and their credit with 
it. Thqr run about everywhere to borrow money, and 
Everybody tells them that they have none to lend. Even 
such general complaints of the scarcity of money do not 
always prove that the usual number of mid and silver 
jneoes are not circulatiiig in the country, but that many 
pmple want those pieces who have nothing to give for them, 
the profits of trade happen to be greater than ordi* 
nary, over trading becomes a general error both among 
great and small dMders. They do not always send more 
mon^ abroad , than usual, but they buy upon credit, both 
atsM^ and abroad, an unusual quantity of goods, which 
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they send to some distant market, in hopes that the 
retunu will oome in before the demand for pajrment. The 
demand comes before the returns, and they have nothing 
at hand, with which they can either purchase money, or 
give solid security for borrowing. It is not any scarcity of 
^Id and silver, but the difficulty which such people find 
in borrowing, and whidi their cremtors find in getting pay- 
ment, that occasions the general complaint of the scarcity 

money. 

It would be too ridiculous to go about seriously to prov^ 
t^t wealth does not consist in money, or in gold and 
silver ; but in what money purchases, and is valuable only 
for purchasit^. Money, no doubt, makes always a part of 
tht national capital ; but it has already been shown that it 
genert^y makes but a small part, and always the most 
unprofnable part of it. 

It is not because wealth consists more essentially in 
tnon^y than in goods, that the merchant finds it generally 
more easy to buy goods with money, than to buy money 
with goods; but because money is the known and esta- 
blished instrument of commerce, for which everything is 
readily given in exchange, but which is not always with 
equal readiness to be got in exchange for everything. The 
greater part of goods besides are more perishable than 
money, and he may frequently sustain a much greater loss 
by keeping them. When his goods are upon hand too, he , 
is more liable to such demands for money as he may not be 
able to answer, than when he has got their price in his 
coffers. Over and above all this, ^ profit arises more 
directly from seUing than from buying, and he is upon all 
these accounts generally much more anxious to exchange 
his goods for money, than his money for goods. But 
though a particular merdiant, with abundance of goods in 
his warehouse, may sometimes be ruined by not being able 
to sell them in time, a nation or country is not liable to the 
same accident. The whole capital of a merchant frequently 
contists in perishable goods destined for purchasing money. 
But it is but a very small part of the annual produce of the 
itTi^ labour of a country which can ever be destined 
for purchasing gold and silver from their neighbours, 
far greater part is circulated and consumed among;*thlin- 
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Bdres; and even of tho biu|>1iib w1u(^ is sent abroad,, tliiB 
greater part is generally destined for the purohase oi other 
Stteign goods. Though gold and silTer, therefore, could 
not TO hM in exchange for the goods deseed to purdiase 
them, the nation wo^d not be ruined. It might, indeed^ 
suffer some loss and incouTeniency, and be forc^ u^on 
some (d those expedients which are necessary for supplying 
the place of money. The annual produce of i^ land and 
labour, howerer, would be the same, or rery nearly the 
same, as usual, because the same, or very nearly the same 
consumable capital would be employed in maintaining it. 
And though g^s do not always draw money so readily'hs 
money draws goods, in the long-run they draw it ipore 
necessarily than even it draws them. Goods can selVe 
many other purposes besides purchasing money, but money 
can serve no other purpose besides purchasing^ goods. 
Money, therefore, necessarily runs after goods, but goods 
do not always or necessarily run after money. The mam 
who buys,* does not always mean to sell again, buf fre« 
quently to use or to consume ; whereas he who sells, always 
means to buy again. The one may frequently have done 
the whole, but the other can never have done more than the 
one-half of his business. It is not for its own sake that 
men desire money, but for the sake of what they can pur> 
chase with it. 

Consumable commodities, it is said, are soon destroyed} 
whereas gold and silver are of a more durable nature, and, 
were it not for this continual exportation, might be accu- 
mulated for ages tc^ether, to the incredible augmentation 
of the real wealth of the country. Nothing, therefore, it is 
pretended, can be more disadvantageous to any country, 
than the trade which consists in the exchange of su^ la^ 
ing for such perishable commodities. We do not, however, 
reckon that trade disadvantageous which consists in the 
exchange of the hardware of Er^land for the wines of 
Frahce ; ^d yet hardware is a very durable commodity, 
and were it not for this continual exportation, might too TO 
accumulated for ages together, to the incredible augmenta- 
tion of tbe pots and pans of the country. But it readi)^ 
oonirs t^t we numbm of such utencdls is in every oountij 
nAessarily limiteii ly the use which there is for them; thiA 
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' ii irould be abcturd to have more pots aoid paiur than were- 
necenaryfor cooking the Tictnals nsnallj consumed thotO; 
and that if the quantity of victuals were to increase, the 
nufaber of pots and pans would readtiyincnrease along with 
it, a part d the increased quantily of victuals being em- 
ploye in purchasing them, or in maintaining an additional 
' number of workmen whose busmess it was to make them. 
It dumldias readily occur that the quantity of gold and. 
silver is in every country limited by Ine use which there is 
■ for those metals ; that their use consists in circulating 
c^nmodities as coin, and in affording a species of houshola 
furniture as plate; that the quantity of coin in every 
country is regulated by the value of the commodities whum 
af e to be circulated % it: increase that value, and imme- 
diatelj a part of it will be sent abroad to purchase, wher- 
ever if is to be had, the additional quantity of coin requisite, 
for circulating them: that the quantity of plate is reg^ted 
*by ^e numlwr and wealth of those private families who 
cause to indulge themselves in that sort of magnificence : 
increase the number and wealth of such families, and a 
part of this increased wealth will most probably be em* 
ployed in purchasing, wherever it is to be foimd, an 
additional quantity of plate : that to attempt to increase 
the w<»lth of any country, either by introducing or by de- 
taining in it an unnecessary quanti^ of gold and silver, is 
as absurd as it would be to attempt to increase the good 
cheer of private families, by obliging them to keep an un- 
necessary number of Idtdien utensilB. As the expence of 
purchasing those unnecessary utensils would diminish in- 
stead of increasing either the quantity or goodness of the 
&inily provisions; so the expence of purchasing an un- 
necessary quantity of gold and silver must, in every 
country, as necessarily diminish the wealth which feeds, 
clo tbfls, and lodges, which mainttdns and employs^ the 
people. Gk>ld and silver, whether in the shape of o(m or 
of ]^te,'are utensils, it must be remembered, as much as 
tire fumituie of the kitchen. Increase the use for them, 
increase the consumable . commodities which are to be 
ciroalated, managed, and prepared by means of the^ and 
you will infikllibly increase the quantity; but if vou 
attempt, by extraordinary means, to increase the qimnfity; 
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jOa will M m&Ilibly diminish the use and even the 
onantily too, whi<di in those metals can never be (^tw 
tnan what the nse requires. Were they ever to be aoco* 
mnlated b^ond this quantity, their transportation is ao 
easy, and the loss wnidi attends thtir lying idle and 
unemployed so great, that no law could prevent their 
being^ immediately sent out of tiie country. 

It is not always necessary to accumulate goldfond silver, 
in order to enable a county to cai^ on foreign wars, and 
to maintain fleets and armies in distant countries. Fleets 
and armies are maintained, not with gold and silver, but 
with consumable goods. The nation which, from the 
annual produce of its domestic industry, from the annual 
revenue arising out of its lands, labour, and consumatile 
stock, has wherewithal to purchase those constable 
goods in distant countries, can mnintAin foreign wars there. 

A nation may purchase the pay and provisions oi an 
army in a distant country three Cerent ways; by s^nd-" 
ing abroad either, first, some part of its accumulated wld 
and silver; or secondly, some part of the a.nnua.1 produce 
of its manufactures; or last of all, some part of its annual 
rude produce. 

The gold and silver which can properly be conndeied as 
accumidated or stored up in any coun^, may be dhtitt^ 
guished into three parts; fint, the circulating monsw; 
secondly, the plate of private families ; and last of all, 
money which may have been collected by many years 
parsimony, and laid up in the treasury of the prince. 

It can seldom happen that much can be q>ated from the 
circulating mon^ of the country ; because in that there 
can seldom be much redundan<y. The v^ue of goods 
annually bought and sold in any country requires a cartsin 
quimtiiy of money to circulate and distribute them to 
their imover consumers, and can give employment to no 
morq. ^e channel of drculation neoessatuy draws to 
itself a sum sufficient to fill it, and never admits any more. 
Something, however, is generally withdrawn bcm this 
ehannel in the case of foreign war. By tiie great number 
of pe;^le who are maintained abroad, fewer are maintained 
•tfome. Fewer goods are oircnlated there, and less money 
beoon^ neoeesaiy to oiiealate than. An eztraordinaiy 
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quantity of paper money, of some sort or oflxeir too, rach 
M exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank bills in England, 
is genenuly issued n^n such occasions, and by supplying 
the place of circulating gold and sjjirer, gives an oppor* 
timity of sending a greater quantity of it abroad. All 
this, 1 liowever, could afford but a poor resource for main* 
« taining a foreign war, of great expence and several years 
duration. • 

The melting down the plate of private families, has upon 
every occasion been found a still more insignificant one. 
^e French, in the b^inning of the last war, did not 
anive so much advantage from this expedient as to com- 
Mnsate the loss of the fashion. 

^ The accumulated treasures of the prince have, in former 
times^ afforded a much greater and more lasting resource. 
In thi present times, if you except the king of Prussia, to. 
accumulate treasure seems to be no part of the policy of 
* Ei^pean princes, 

^e funds which maintained the foreign wars of the 
present century, the most expensive, perhaps, which history 
records, seem to have had little dependency upon the 
exportation either of the circulating money, or of the plate 
of private families, or of the treasure of the prince. The 
last Frmich war cost Great Britain upwards of ninety 
millions, includii^ not only the seventy-five millions of 
new debt that was contracted, but the additional two 
shillings in the pound land tax, and what was annually 
borrowed of the sinking fund. More than two-thirds of 
this expenoe were laid out in distant countries *, in Germany, 
Fortt^al, America, in the ports of the Mediterranean, in 
the East and West Indies. The kings of England had no 
accumulated treasure. We never heard of any extra- 
ordinary quantity of plate being melted down. The cir- 
culating gold and silver of the country had not been 
supposed to exceed eighteen millions. Since the Iqte re- 
comage of the gold, however, it is believed to have been a 
good deal under-rated. Let us suppose, therefore, accord- 


to have either seen or heard of, that, gold and silver 
together, it amounted to thirty millions. Had the^^war 
been carried oo, by means of our money, the whcfie of it 
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ffiust, even according to this computation, hare bean sent 
out and returned again at least ttrice, in a period of 
between six and seren years. Should this be supp&sed, it 
would afford the most decisive argument to demonstrate 
how unnecessary it is for government to watch over the 
{oeservation of money, since upon this suppositioa the 
whole money of the country must have gone from it and 
returned, to it again, two different times in ap short a 
pmod, without anylx^jr’s knowing anythix^ of the matter, 
^e channd of circulation, however, never appeared more 
empty than usual during any part of this period. Few 
people wanted money who had wherewithal to pay for ft. 
The profits of foreign trade, indeed, were greater than 
usual during the whole war; but especially towards the 
end of it. This occasioned, what it always occasions, a 
general over>trading in all the ports of Great Britauf; and 
this again occasion^ the usual complaint of the scarcity 
of money, which always follows over-trading. Manyo 
people wanted it, who had neither wherewithal to bu^ i^ 
nor credit to borrow it; and because the debtors found it 
difficult to borrow, the creditors found it difficult to ^ 
payment. Gold and silver, however, were generally to M 
had for their value, by those who h^ that value to give 
for them. 

The enormous expence of the late war, therefore, miut 
have been chiefiy defrayed, not by the exportation of g(dd 
and silver, but by that of British commodities of some 
kind or other. TlHien the government, or those who acted 
under them, contracted with a merchant for a remittance 
to some formgn country, he would naturally endeavour to 
pay his foreign correspondent, upon whom he had granted 
a bill, by sending abroad rather commodities thw gold 
and silver. If the commodities of Great Britain were ncft 
in demand in that country, he would endeavour to send 
theni to some other country, in whidi he could purchase a 
Inll upon tibat country. The transportation of commodities, 
when properly suitM to the market, is always attended 
^th a considerable jnrofit ; whereas that of gold and silver 
is scarce ever attend(M with any. When those metals are 
abroad in order to purchase foreign commodities, t^ 
inimihlat^s profit mrises, not from the purehaaa but In^ 
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tho mIo of tho returns. But when th^ are sent abroad 
. merdy to pay a debt, be gets no returns, and consequently 
no prcdt. He naturally, therefore, exerts his inTention to 
find out a way of paying his foreign debts, rather by then 
exportation of commodities than by that of gold and silver. 
The great quantity of British goods exported during the 
(xiurse of the late war, without brii^ng back any returns, 
is accordjpgly remarked by the author of The Ftesent 
State of the Nation. 


Besides the three sorts of gold and silver above men- 
tioned, there is in all great commercial countries a good 
- deal of bullion alternately imported and exported for the 
purposes of foreign trade, Ibis bullion, as it circulates 
Along different commercial countries in the same manner 
as the national coin circulates in every particular country, 
may m considered as the money of the great mercantile 
republic. The national coin receives its movement and 
* direction from the commodities circulated withm the 
precincts of each particular country: the money of the 
mercantile republic, from those circulated between diffe- 
rent countries. Both are employed in fficilitating ex- 
dianges, the one between different individuals of the 
same, the other between those of different nations. Ftot 
of this money of the great mercantile republic may have 
been, and probably was, employed in carrying on the late 
war. In time of a general war, it is natural to suppose 
that a movement and direction should be impressed upon 
it, different from what it usually follows in profound 
peace ; that it should circulate more about the seat of the 
war, and be more employed in purchasing there, and in 
the neighbouring countries, the pay and provisions of the 
different armies. But whatever part of this money of the 
mercantile republic Great Britain may have annually em- 
ployed in this ihanner, it must have been annually pur- 
chased, dther with British commodities, or with something 
else that had been purchased with them ; which still bring 
us back to commodities, to the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, as the ultimate resources which 
enabled us to cany on the war. It is natural indeed to ' 
suppose, that so great an annual expence must have Igten 
drorayed from a great annual produce. The expAce iff 
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1761 , f (NT example, amounted to moie than nineteen milliMis. 
Ko accumulation could liaye supported so great an annual 
{mansion. There is no annual produce eren of gold and 
odlver which could have supported it. The whole gold and 
silver annually imported into both Spain and Portugal, 
according to the best accounts, does not commonly much 
exceed six millions sterling, which, in some years, would 
scarce have paid four months expence of the lat§ war. 

The commodities most proper for being transported to 
distant- countries, in order to purchase &ere, either the 
pay and provisions of an army, or some part of the monOT 
of the mercantile republic to be employed in pundiasing 
them, seem to be the finer and more improved manufac- 
tures ; such as contain a great value in a small bulk, aifl 
can, therefore, be export^ to a great distance at little 
expence. A country whose industry produces a^ great 
aimnal surplus of such manufactures, which are usually 


any such quantity to export. A considerable port of the 
anniinJ surplus of its manufactures must, indeed, in this 
case be exported, without bringing back any returns to the 
coimtry, though it does to the merchant; the government 
purchasing of the merchant his bills upon foreign countries, 
in order to purchase there the pay and provisions of an 
arm^. Some part of this surplus, however, may still 
continue to bring back a return. The manufacturers, 
during the war, will have a double demand upon them, 
and be called upon, first, to work up goods to be sent 
abroad, for paying the bills drawn upon foreign countries 
for the pay and provisions of the army ; and, secondly, to 
work up such as are necessary for purchasing the common 
returns that had usually been consumed in the country. 
In tl)e midst of the most destructive foreign war, there- 
fore^ the greater part of manufactures may frequently 
flourish greatly; and, on the contrary, they may decline 
on the return of the peace. They may flourish amidst the 
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and for some time after the peace, may serve as an illna* 
tratkm of what has been just now said. 

No foreign war of great ezpence or duration could 
conveniently be carried on by the exportation of the rude 
produw of the soil. Hie expence of sending snch a 
quantity of it to a foreign country as might purchase the 
pay and provisions of an army, would be too great. Few 
countries^o produce much more rude produce than what 
is sufficient for the subsistence of their own inhabitants. 
To send abroad any great quantity of it, therefore, would 
be to send abroad a part of the necessary subsistence ot 
the people. It is otherwise with the expoiiation of manu> 
factures. The maintenance of the people employed in 
ftiem is kept at home, and only the surplus part of their 
work is exported. Mr. Hume frequently takes notice of 
the irability of the ancient kings of England to carry on, 
without interruption, any foreign war of long duration. 

* The English, ' in those days, had nothing wherewithid to 
purchase the pay and provisions of their armies in foreign 
countries, but either the rude produce of the soil, of whidi 
no considerable part could be spared from the home cpn> 
sumption, or a few manufactures of the coarsest kind, of 
which, as well as of the rude produce, the transportation 
was too expensive. This inability did not arise from the 
want of money, but of the finer and more improved 
manufactures. Buying and selling was transacts by 
means of money in England then, as well as now. Hie 
quantity of circulating money must have home the same 
proportion to the number and value of purchases and 
Sftlea usually transacted at that time, which it does to 
tiiose transacted at present ; or rather it must have borne 
a greater proportion because there w.as then no paper, 
which now occupies a great part of the employment of 
gold and silver. Among nations to whom commerce 
and manufactures are little known, the sovereign, upon 
extraordinary occasions, can seldom draw any considerable 
aid from his subjects, for reasons which shall be explained 
hereafter. It is in such countries, therefore, tiiat he 
generally endeavours to accumulate a treasure, as the onljy 
resource against such emmgendes. Ind^)end6nt of^his 
necessity, he is in such a situation naturally disposefl to tha 
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pain^oii.j requisite for accumulatioii. In that sim^ 
state, the exprace even of a Bovereign is not directed 
tihe vanity -trhich delights in the gaudy finery of a court, but 
is employed in bounty to his tenants, and hospitality to his 
retainers. But bounty and horoitality very seldom lead to 
extravagance ; though vanity amost alwan does. Every 
Tb^t chief, accordi^ly, has a treasure, ^e treasures of 
Mazq>a, cUef of the Cossacs in the Ukraine, |he famous 
ally of Charles the Xlith, are said to have been very great 
The Frendi kings of the Merovingian race had all treasures. 
Ytbm th^ divided their kingdom among their difierent 
chil^n, they divided their treasure tw. The Saxon 
princes, and the first kings after the conquest, seem li^ 
vrise to have accumulated treasures. The first exploit 8f 
every new reign was commonly to seize the treasure of the 
preceding kmg, as the most essential measure for s^mring 
the succession. The sovereigns of improved and com* 
merdal countries are not under the same necessity 
accumulating treasures, because they can generally mw 
from their subjects extraordinary ai^ upon extraordinary 
occasions. They are likewise less disposed to do so. Urey 
naturally, perhaps necessarily, follow the mode of tte 
times, and weir expenoe comes to be regulated ly the same 
extravagant vanity which directs that of all the other great 
proprietors in their dominions. The insignificant pageantry 
weir court becomes every day more brilliant, and the 
expmioe it not only prevents accumulation, but fre* 
quently encroacbes upon the funds destined for more 
necessary expences. Wbat Denyllidas said of the court of 
Persia, may be applied to that of several European princes, 
that he saw there mtub splendor but little streng^ and 
many servants but .few soldiers. - 

Tm importation of gold and silver is not tiie principal, 
much less the sole benefit which a nation derives from ita 
fore^ trade. Between whatever places forti^ trade is 
carried on, they all of them derive two distinct benefits 
from it. It carries out that surplus part of the produce of 
their land and labour for which there is no demand amm^ 
them, and brings barb in return for it something dse for 
there is a demand. It gives a value to thw siqMr* 
;fiiBBe< bjy exchani^g them for something else^iHikh may 
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laiiafy jk part of thw ‘wants, and increase their enjc^- 
ments. Bj means of it, i^e narrowness of the home 
Iprhet does not hinder the division of labour in anj^ par* 
ticolar branch of art or manufacture from being carried to 
tile highest perfection. By opening a more extensive 
maricet for whatever part of the prince of their labour 
may exceed the home consumption, it encourages them to 
im|Hn>ve itp productive powers, and to augment its annual 
prodhce to the utmost, and thereby to increase , the real 
revenue and wealth of the society. !l^ese great and impor* 
t^t services foreign trade is continually occupied in per* 
forming, to all the different countries between which it is 
earned on. * They all derive great benefit from it, though 
tihrt in which the merchant resides gmierally derives, the 
greate|L as he is generally more employed in supplying. &e 
wants,*and carrying out the superfluities of his own, than 
of any other p^icular country. To import the ^Id and 
^v^ which may be wanted, into the countries wMch have 
no mines, is, no doubt, a part of the business of foreign 
commerce. It is, however, a most insignificant part of it. 
A country which carried on foreign trade merdy upon this 
account, could scarce have occasion to freight a ship in a 
caatuiy. 

It is not by the importation of gold and silver, that the 
discovery oi America has enriched Europe. By the abun- 
dance of tim American mines, those metals have become 
cheaper. A service of plate can now be purchased for 
about a third part of the com, or a third part of the 
labour, which it would have cost in the fifteenth century. 
With &e same annual e^nce of labour and commodities, 
Europe can annually purchase about three times the quan- 
tity of plate which it could have purchased at that time. 
But when a commodity comes to be sold for a third part of 
what had been its usual price, not only those who purchased 
it before can purchase three times their former quantity, 
but it is brought down to the level of a much greater 
number oi purchasers, perhaps no more than ten, perhaps 
no more than twenty times the former number. So th^ 
thmse may be in Europe at present not only more than 
tiuee times, but more than twenty or thirty times 
quantity of plat^ which would have been in it, even iu its 
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pnaent state of improyementr liad the disooTeiy ol the 
lUnerioan Bunes never been made. Sofar Baropelasiiio 
donbt^ gained a real oonvenieni^, thongh soiuy a 
trifling one. The oheapneM of gold and cdlver lenderli 
those metals rather less flt for the purposes of money than 
th^ were before. In order to mahe the same parchases* 
we must load ourselves with a greater quantity of them* 
and carry about a shillii^ in our iKioket wh^ a groat 
would have done before. It is difBcult to say whmh ismost 
trifling, this inconveniency, or the opposite oonveniency. 
Neither the one nor the other could have made any veij 
essential change in the state of Europe. The discovety S 
America, however, certainly made a most essential one. 
,^y opening a new and inexhaustible market to all the coit* 
ifmodities of Europe, it gave occasion to new divisions (4 
labour and improvements of art, which, in the narro^ drde 
of the ancient commerce, could never have taken place for 
want of a market to take off the greater part of ineir pro>* 
duce. The productive powers of labour were unproved, wd 
its produce increased in all the different countries of Eu- 
rope, and together with it the real revenue and wealth of 
the inhabitants. The commodities of Europe «fUre almost, 
all new to America, and many of those of America Wjittia 
new to Europe. A new set of exchanges, therefore, b^^' 
to take place which had never been thought of before, and 
which should naturally have proved as advantageous to thsi^ 
new, as it certainly did to the old continent. The savage 
injustice of the Europeans rendered an event, which ought 
to have been beneficial to all, ruinous and destructive to 
several of those unfortunate countries.' 

The discovery of a i^sage to the East Indies, the 
C^pe of Good Hope, which happened mudi about the same 
time, opened, perlmps, a still more extensive range to foreiga 


' The vesolt of a long experienoe sabwqnent to Adam Smid^s thoe 
has Ihown that the introdnctioa of Eturopean waxes is an onmitigated 
cone to savage aad barbarous rscM, more espeeially of emnso the 
modem adulterated goods of the "g^ industry.* CraeUy aad ia* 
Jnstiee ha*^ moreover, nrofved themselves, not acndents, but the neoaa> 
aaty aooompaaimeins or the conquest of new markets. The savage^ 
med to aiande aad nataal oon^ons of life, resists the ianortation of 
Bmana '^shoddy.* Bis rssistanM hu to be averamw, ifthe smriwt 
hi: lb he nfeshtad, at the point of the bayonot-JBn^ 
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commeroe than even that of America, notwithstanding the 
gresMr distance. There were but two nations in America, 
m hny respect superior to saTages, and these were destroyed 
almost as soon as discovered. The rest were mere savages. 
But the empires of China, Indostan, Japan, as well as 
several others in the East Indies, without having richer 
n^es of gold or silver, were in every other respect much 
ridier, b^ter cultivated, and more advanced in all arts and 
manufactures than either Mexico or Peru, even though we 
should credit, what plainly deserves no credit, the exagge- 
rated accounts of the Spanish writers, concerning riie 
^ci^t state of those empires. But rich and civilized 
nations can always exchange to a much greater value with 
%ne another, than with savages and barbarians. Europe^ 
however, has hitherto derived much less advantage from it^ 
comiterce with the East Indies, than from that with 
America. The Portuguese monopolized the East India 
trade to themselves for about a century, and it was only 
indirectly and through them, that the other nations of 
Europe could either send out or receive any goods from 
that country. When the Butch, in the beginning of the 
last century, began to encroach upon them, they vested 
U^eir whole East India commerce in an exclusive company. 
The English, French, Swedes, and Danes, have all follow^ 
their example, so that no great nation in Europe has ever 
yet had the bwefit of a free commerce to the East Indies. 
No other reason need be assigned why it has never been so 
advantageous as the trade to America, which, between 
almost every nation of Europe and its own colonies, is free 
to all its subjects. The exclusive privileges of those East 
India companies, their great riches, the great favour and 
protection which these have procured them from their re- 
spective governments, have exdted much envy against 
them. iSns envy has frequently represented their t^e as 
altogether pernicious, on account of the great quantities of 
silver, whiw it every year exports from the countries from 
whidi it is carried on. The parties concerned have replied, 
that their trade, by this continual exportation of silver, 
might, indeed, tend to impoverish Europe in general, but 
not the particular country firom which it was carried |pn; 
because, by the exportation of a part of the returns A ower 
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JSnropean countries, it annually brougM borne a much 
greater quantity of that metal than it carried out. Both 
the objection and the r^y are founded in the popular^ 
notion which I have been just now examining. It is, mere* 
fore, unnecessary to say anything further about rither. 
By the exportation of olver to the East Indies, plate 

is prol»bly somewhat dearer in Europe than it otherwise 
mi^t hare been ; and coined silver probably p^hases a 
larger quantity both of labour and commom^s. The 
formor of these two effects is a very small loss, the latter a 
very nnall advantage ; both too insignificant to deserve any 
part of the public attmtion. The trade to the East Indies 
by opening a market to the commodities of Europe, or, 
what comes nearly to the same thing, to the gold and silver 


which is purchased with those commodities, must neces* 
sarily tend to increase the annual production of Emlbpean 
commodities, and consequently the real wealth and revenue 
of Europe. That it has hitherto increased them so little, is « 
probably owing to the restraints which it everywhere lalxjto 
under. 


I thought it necessary, though at the hazard of being 
tedious, to examine at full length this popular notion that ■$ 
wealth consists in money, or in gold and silver. , Menqy in 
common language, as I have aueady observed, frequently ^ 
signifies wealth; and this ambiguity of expression hM ' 
rendered this popular notion so familiar to us, that even 
they, who are convinced of its absurdity, are very apt to 
forget their own principles, and in the course of their 
reasonings to take it for granted as a certain and on* 
deniable truth. Some of the best English writers upon 
commerce set out with observing, that the wealth of a 
coimtiy consists, not in its gold and silver only, but in its 
lands, houses, and consumable goods of all different kinds. 

In the course of their reasonings, however, the lands, 
housss, and consumable goods seem to slip out of their 
memory, and the strain of their argrunent frequently sup* 
poses that all weitith ooiunsts in gold and silver, and ^t to 
niult^ly those mkals is the great object of national industry 
andi commerce. 


two piin^les bepg established, howerer, that 
cpnstod ut gold and ailyar, and that those metals 
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omild b6 brought into n oountiy ivhidi'had no mines onlj 

the balance of trodet or exporting to a greater value 
than it imported ; it necessarily became the great object of 
political oeconomy to diminuh as much as possible the 
importation of foreign goods for home consumption, and 
to increase as mu(^ as possible tl^ exportation of the 
produce of domestic industry. Its two great engines for 
enriching^ the country, therefore, were restraints upon im> 
portation, and encouragements to exportation. 

The restraints upon importation were of two hinds. 

First, Bestraints upon the importation of such fordgn 
V)ods for home consumption as could be produced at home, 
mm whatever country th^ were import 
* Secondly, Bestraints upon the importation of goods d 
almost all kinds from those particular countries witii which 
the ilUance of trade was supposed to be disadvantageous. 

lliose different restraints consisted sometimes in hi^ 

* duties, and sometimes in absolute prohibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged sometimes by drawbacks, 
aometimes by bounties, sometimes by advantageous treaties 
of commerce with foreign states, and sometimes the 
establishment of colonies in distant couniries. 

Drawback were given upon two different occasions. 
When the home manufactures were subject to any duly or 
excise, either the whole or a part of it vras fi^uently 
drawn Inck upon their eq>ortation; and when foreign 
goods liable to a duty were imported in order to be ex- 
ported again, either the whole or a part of this duty was 
sometimes given back upon such exportation. 

Bounties were given for the encouragement either of 
some b^pnning manufactures, or of such sorts of industry 
d other kinds as were supposed to deserve particular 
favour. 

^y advantageous treaties of commerce, particular privi- 
leges were procured in somefor^n state for the goods and 
merchants of the oountiy, b^ond what were granted to 
those of other countries. 

By the establishment of colonies in distant countries, 
net only particular piirileges, but a monopoly was fie- 
qdently procured for the goods and merchants ^ofptha 
oountry whkh establiBhed them. 
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The two sorta of restraints upon impor(a.tion aboTo* 
mentioned, together with these four enoouragements to 
eiportation, constitute the six principal means by which 
the commercial system proposes to increase the quantity of 
gdd and silver in any country by turning the balance of 
trade in its favour. I shall consider eaw of them in a 
particular chapter, and without taking much farther notice 
of their supposed ^dency to bring money into th^ country, 
I aball examine chiefly w^t are iDiely to be the effects of 
each of them upon the annual produce of its industry. 
According as they tend either to mcrease or diminish toe 
value of this annual produce, they must evidently tend' 
dther to increase or the real wealth and revenue 

of the countiy. * 


I 


CHAFTEB n. 

OT BXSTBAINTS UFOW THE IMPOBTATION TBOX TOBXIOH 

coenrr&iES or such ooons as can be pboduoxb at 

HOME. 

B y restraining, either by high duties, or by absolute 
prohibitions, the importation of sudi goods from 
f ordgn countries as can be produced at home, the monopoly 
of the home>market is more or less secured to the domestio 
industry employed in producing them. Thus the pro- 
hibition of importing either live cattle or salt provisions 
from fordgn countries secures to the graziers of Glreat 
Britain the monopoly of the home-market for butchers’- 
meat. The h^h duties upon the importation of com, 
which in times of moderate plenty amotmt to a prohibition, 
give a like advantage to the growers of that commodity. 
13ie prohibiti<m of the importation of fore^ woollens is 
equaUv &vourable to the woollen manu&ctures. The silk 
manu&ctnie, thou^ alto^ther employed upon foreign 
matocials, has lately obtained the same advant^. 
linen manufacture has not yet obtained it, but is making 
grilt strides towards ii Many other sorts of manufac- 
tines havd in the same manner, obtained in Great Bzitam, 
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either altogethor, or Tory nearly a monopoly against their 
countrymen. The variety of goods of 'wfaioh tlie importa* 
tion into Qreat Britain is prohibited, either absolutely, or 
under certain circumstances, greatly exceeds -what can 
easily be suspected by those who are not well acquainted 
with the laws of the customs. 

That this monopoly of the home-market frequ^tly gives 
great encqiiragement to that particular qiedes of indiistiy 
which enjoys it, and frequently turns towards that em* 
ployment a greater share of both the labour and stod: 
the society than would otherwise have gone to it, cannot be 
doubted. But whether it tends either to increase the 
^eral industry of the society, or to give it the most 
odvantf^eouB direction, is not, perhaps, altogether so 
evident. 

Thw general industry of the society never can exceed 
what the capital of the society can employ. As the number 
•of workmen that can be kept in employinent by any par- 
ticular person must bear a certain proportion to his capital, 
so the number of those that can be continually employed 
by all the members of a great society, must bear a certain 
proportion to the whole capital of that society, and never 
can exceed that proportion. No regulation of commerce 
can increase the quantity of industry in any spciety beyond 
what its capital can maintain. It can omy divert a part 
of it into a direction into which it might not otherwise have 
gone; and it is by no means certain that this artificial 
direction is likely to be more advantageous to the society 
than that into which it would have gone of its own accord. 

Every individual is continually exerting himself to find 
out the most advantageous employment for whatever 
capital he can command. It is his own advantage, indeed, 
and not that of the sotiety, which he has in view. But tire 
study of his own advantage naturally, or rather necessarily 
leads him to prefer that employment which is most a^an- 
tag^s to the society. 

l^t, every individual endeavours to employ hie capital 
as n ea r home as he can, and consequently as much as he 
can in the support of domestic industry; provided always, 
that he thereby obtain the ordinary, or not a gi||at 
deal less than the ordinary profits of stock. • 
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!I!liti8,tipon equal or nearlj equal profits, ereiy xiholesala 
meirdiaiit natumlj prefers tibe home-trade to the foieigii 
tmde of consumption, and the f ormgn trade of oonsumpticn 
to the carrying trade. In the home-trade his cartel is 
never so loi^ out of his smht as it frequently is in the 
foreign trade of consumption. He can know better the 
ohaiacter and situation of the persons whom he trusts, and 
if he diould happen to be deceired, he knows better the 
laws of ^ country from which he must sedc rraress. Hi 
the carrying ixade, the capital of the merdiant is, as it 
were, dividra between two foreign coimtries, and no part 
of it is ever necessiunly brought home, or placed under his 
own immediate view and command. The capital which an 
Amsterdam merchant employs in carrying corn from 
Honnigsberg to Lisbon, and fniit and wine from lisbon to 
Eonnigsbei^, must generally be the one-half oft it at 
Eonnigsberg and the other half at Lisbon. Ho part of it 
need ever come to Amsterdam. The natural residence ofr 
such a merchant should either be at Eonnigsberg or Lisbon, 
and it can only be some very particular drcumstances 
which can make him prefer the residence of Amsterdam. 
The uneasiness, however, which he feels at being separated 
BO far from his capital, generally determines him to bring 
part both of the Eonnigsberg goods which he destines for 
the market of Lisbon, and of the Lisbon goods which he 
destines for that of Eonnigsberg, to Amsterdam: and 
though this necessarily subjects 1^ to a double chaxgo of 
loading and unloading, as well as to the payment of some 
duties and customs, yet for the sake of hanng some part 
of his capital always under his own view and command he 
willingly submits to this extraordinary charge ; and it is 
in this manner that country which has any consider- 
able share of the carrying trade, becomes always the em- 
porium, or general market, for the goods of all the different 
eouptries whose trade it carries on. The merchant, in 
orde to save a second loading and unloading, eideavonre ' 
always to seiU in the home-market as much of the goods 
ill those different coonfeies as he can, and thus, so far as 
he can, to conTsrt his canyin^ trade into a foreign trade cl 
eqi|nimpitj|en, A methant, in the same manner, who ie 
enga^ in ^ trade td consumption, when he 
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«omte«t8 goods for foreign markets, ^ almys be gM , 
xi^ eqw (nr nearly equal profits, to seU as great a part of 
them at borne as be can. He saves bhnself tbe risk and 
tronble of exportation, vrben, so far as be can, be tbos 
ocmterts bi^ foreign trade consumption into a borne* 
trade. Home is in this manner tbe center, if 1 may.say 
fOi round wbicb tbe capitals of the iidiabitants of every 
country continually circulating, and towards wbicb 
th^ are aLways tending, tboi^b by particcdar causes they 
may sometimes be driven off and repelled from it towards 
more distant employments. But a capital employed in 
the home-trade, it has already been shown, necessarily puts 
into motion a greater quantity of domestic industry, and 
fives revenue and employment to a greater number of the 
inhabitants of the country, than an equal capital employed 
in thi foreign trade of consumption ; and one employed in 
the foreign trade of consumption has the same advantage 
over an equal capital employed in tbe carrying trade. 
TJfaa. equal, or oiuy nearly equal profits, therefore, every 
individual naturally inclines to employ his capital in the 
manner in which it is likely to afford the greatest support 
to domestic industry, and to give revenue and employment 
to the greatest number of people of his own country. 

Secondly, every individual who employs his capitm in the 
support of domestic industry, necessarily endeavours so 
to direct that industry, that its produce may be of the 
greatest possible value. 

Ibe produce of industry is what it adds to the subject 
or materials upon which it is employed. In proportion as 
the value of this produce is great or small, so will likewise 
be the profits of the employer. But it is only for the sake 
of profit that any man employs a capital in the support of 
industry ; and he will always, therefore, mideavour to em- 
ploy it m tbe support of that industry of which the produce 
m lilraly to be of the greatest value, or to exchange fqr the 
g^test quantity mther of money or of other goods. 

► the annwi.l revenue of every society is always pre* 

S equal to ^e exchangeable value of the whole annu al 
use of its mdustry, or rather is predsdjr the same 
with that excharigeable value. As every individ|ial, 
ttoeforOf endeavours as much as he can both to employ bit 
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ereiy prudent master of a never to attempt to 

make at ^me what it will cost him more to make ihan to 
buj. The tajlor does not attempt to make his own shoes, 
bat buys them of Ihe shoemaker. The shoemaker does not 
attempt to make his own clothes, but employs a taylor. 
The farmer attempts to make neither the one nor the other, 
but 'employs those different artificers. All of them &d it 
ftnr thebynterest to employ their whole industry in a way 
in whidi they have some advantage over their neighbours, 
and to purchase with a part of its produce, or what is the 
same thing, with the price of a p^ of it, whatever else 
*they have occasion for. 

'What is prudence in the conduct of every private family, 
^can scarce be folly in that of a great kingdom. If a foreign 
country can supply us with a commodity cheaper than we 
otusSlveB can mahe it, better buy it of them with some 
part of the produce of our own industry, employed in a 
w^ in which we have some advantage, ^e general 
inuustry of the country, being always in proportion to the 
capital which employs it, will not thereby be diminidbed, 
no more than that of the above-mentioned artificers; but 
only left to find out the way in which it can be employed 
with the greatest advantage. It is certainly not employed 
to the greatest advantage, wh«i it is thus directed towards 
an obje<^ which it can buy cheaper than it can mahe. The 
value of its annual produce is certainly more or less dimi- 
nished, when it is thus turned away from producing com- 
modities evidently of more value than &e commodity 
whidi it is directed to produce. According to the suppo- 
sition, that commodity could be purchased from fordgn 
countries cheaper than it can be made at home. It could, 
therefore, have been purchased with a part only of the 
commodities, or, what is the same thing, with a part only 
of the price of the commodities, which the industry em- 
ployed by an eqiud capital would have produced at Jiomeb 
ila it been left to follow its natural course. The industry 
of the country, therefore, is thus turned away from a more 
to a less advantageous employment, and the exchangeable 
value of its annual produce, instead of being increased, 
aiww ding to the intention of ^e lav^ver, must neoest^rily 
be dimimahed by every sa<di regulation. * 
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Bj means of such regulations, indeed, a. particultvmaa'a* 
lacture may sometimes be acquired sooner than it could 
hare been otherwise, and alter a certain time may be mads 
at home as cheap or cheaper than in the formgn country. 
But thoi^h the industry of the society, may be thus oairiol 
withi advantage into a particular channel sooner than it 
could have been otherwise, it will by no means follow that 
^e sum total, either of its industry, or of its rexmue, can 
ever be augmented by any such regulation. The industry 
of the society can augment only in proportion as its capital 
augments, and its capital can augment oidy in proporaon 
to what can be gradually saved out of its revenue. But' 
the immediate effect of every such regulation is to diminish 
its revenue, and what diminidies its revenue is certainly 
not very likely to augment its capital faster than it would 
have augmented of its own accord, had both capittli and 
industry been left to find out their natural employments. 

Though for want of such regulations the Bocie% should 
never acquire the proposed manufacture, it would dot, 
upon that account, necessarily be the poorer in any one 
period of its duration. In every period of its duration its 
whole capital and industry m^ht still have been employed, 
though upon different objects, in the manner that was most 
advantageous at the time. In every period its revenue 
might have been the greatest which its capital could afford, 
and both capital and revenue might have been augmented 
with the greatest possible rapidity. 

The natural advantages which one coimtiy has over 
another in producing particular commodities are sometimes 
so great, that it is acknowledged by all the world to be in 
vain to struggle with them. By means of glasses, hotbeds, 
and hot-walls, very good grapes can be raised in ScOtiand, 
and very good wine too can be made of them at aboidi 
tlurty times the expence for which at least equally good 
can ))e brought from foreign countries. Would it be a 
reasonable law to prohibit the importation of all fordgn 
wines, mmuly to micourage the making of daret and 
Inugundy iu Scotland P But if thme womd be a manifest 
tbeurdi^m turning towaxdsany empbyment, thirty tunai 
mo||^ of ^ oa^til and industry of the oovmtry, than would 
l>e a e dNs oiy to psothasa foreign coontriaa an equal 
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maiitify of tiio commodities wanted, .there must he an 
wbsnrdity, though not altogether so glaring, jet exactly of 
the same kind, in turning towards any such employment a 
thirtieth, or eTen a three hundredth part more of either. 
Whether the advantages which one country has over an- 
other, be natural or acquired, is in this respect of no con- 
sequence. As long as the one country has those advantt^ies,. 
and the o^er wants them, it will always be more advan- 
tageous mr the latter, rather to buy of the former than to 
make. It is an acquired advantage only, which one artificer 
has over his neighbour, who exercises another trade ; and 
yet they both find it more advantageous to buy of od » 
another, than to make what does not bdong to their par- 
ticular trades. 

Merchants and manufacturers are the people who derivu 
the peatest advantage from this monopoly of the home- 
market. The prohibition of the importation of foreign 
cattle, and of salt provisions, together with the high duties 
uphn foreign com, which in times of moderate plenty 
amoimt to a prohibition, are not near so advantageous to 
the graziers and farmers of Great Britain, as oth^ regula- 
tions of the same kind are to its merchants and manu- 
facturers. Manufoctures, those of the finer kind especially, 
are more easily transported from one country to another 
tiian com or cattle. It is in the fetdiing and carrying 
manufactures, accordingly, that foreign t^e is cmefly 
employed. Ih manufactures, a very small advantage wiu 
enable foreigners to undersell our own workmen, even in 
the home-market. It will require a very great one to m- 
able them to do so in the rude produce of the soil. If the 
tree importation of foreign manufactures were permitted, 
several of the home manufactures would probably sufier, 
and some of them, perhaps, go to ruin altogether, and a 
considerable part of the stock and industi^ at present 
employed in thmn, would be forced to find out somejother 
employmeat. But the freest importation of the mde pro- 
duce of the soil could have no such effect upon the agricul- 
ture of the country. 

If the importation of foreign cattie, for example^ were 
made ever so free, so few could be imported, tha1j||th» 
grazing trade Cf Great Britain could be uttie aff^itM by 
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it lave oatUB mb. perhaps, the only oommodiiy of whidi 
the traiufportatioii is more expensiTe sea thw by land. 
By land they carry themsdres to market. By sea, not 
only the cattle, hut their food and their water too, must 
be carried at no small expence and inconTenien<^. The 
short sea between Ixdand and Q-reat Britaia, indeed, 
renders the importation of Irish cattle more easy. But 
though the free importation of them, which was ^^y per* 
mittra only for a limited time, were rendered perpetual, it 
could hare no considerable effect upon the interest of the 
graziers of Great Britain. Those parts of Great Britain 
which border upon the Irish sea are all grazing countriesr 
Brish cattle could never be imported for their use, but must 
be drove through those very extensive countries, at 
small expence and inconveniency, before they could arrive 
at their proper market. Fat cattle could not be drdve so 
far. Lem cattle, therefore, only could be imported, and 
such importation could interfere, not with the interest of 
the feeding or fattening countries, to which, by reduchig 
the price of lean cattle, it would rather be advantageous, 
but with tliat of the breeding countries only. The small 
number of Irish cattle imported since their importation 
was permitted, tc^ther with the good price at which lean 
cattle still continue to sell, seem to demonstrate that even 
the breeding countries of Great Britaiu are never likely to 
be much affected by the free importation of Irish cattle. 
The common people of Ireland, indeed, are said to have 
sometimes opposed with violence the exportation of their 
cattle. But if the exporters had found any great advan- 
tage in continuing the trade, they could easily, when the 
law was on their side, have conquered this mobbidi 
oppontion. 

Feeding and fattening countries besides, must alvroys 
be highly improved, whereas breeding countries are gene- 
rally an^rivated. The high price of lean catUe* aug- 
menting the value of uncultivated land, is like a Monty 
against improvement. To any country which was highly 
improved tiiroughout, it would be more advantageous to 
import its lean cattie than to breed them. The province 
of if|ollaad, accordingly, is said to follow this maxim at 
presents The mountains of Scotland, Wales and Northum- 
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lieriaiad, indeed, are countries not capable of much im- 
provement, and seem destined by nature to be the breed* 
mg countries of €ireat Britain. The freest importation 
fore^ cattle could have no other effect tba-n to 
those breeding countries from taking advantage of the 
increasing population and improvement of the rest of 
the kingdom, from raising their price to an exorbitant 
height, md from laying a real tax upon all the more 
improved and cultivated parts of the country. 

The freest importation of salt provisions, in the same 
manner, could have as little effect upon the interest of the 
^iraziers of Great Britain as that of live cattle: Salt pro- 
visions are not only a very bulky commodity, but 'vrhein 
%ompared with fresh meat, they are a commomty both of 
worse quality, and as they cost more labour and expence, 
of h%her price. Th^ could never, therefore, come into 
competition with the ti^h meat, though they might with 
the salt provisions of the country, ^ey might be used 
fof victualling ships for distant voyages, and such like 
uses, but could never make any considerable part of the 
food of the people. The small quantity of salt provisions 
imported from Ireland since their importation was ron- 
del free, is on experimental proof that our graziers have 
nothhog to apprehend from it. It does not appear that 
the price of butchers’-meat has ever been sensibly affected 
by it. 

Even the free impoitation of foreign com could very 
little affect the interest of the farmers of Great Britain. 
Com is a mudi more bulky commodity than butchers’- 
meat. A pound of wheat at a penny is as dear as a ^und 
of butchers’-meat , at fourpenoe. The small quantity of 
forrign com imported even in times of the great^ scarcity, 
may satisfy our farmers that they can ^ve nothing to 
fear from the freest importation. The average quantity 
imported one year with another, amounts only, aooojrding 
to the very well informed author of the tracts upon the 
com trade, to twenty-three thousand seven hundi^ and 
twenty-eight quarters of aU sorts of grain, and does not 
exceed the five hundredth and seventy'one part of the 
AaitiniLl consumption. But as the bounty upon com occa- 
sions a greater exportation in years of plenty, so ft must 
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of ooBBequence occasion a greater importation in years of 
acardly, than in the actiul state of tillage wonld ot]^- 
snse tue place. By means of it, the plenl^ of one year 
does not compensate the scarcity of another, and as the 
average quantity exported is necessarily angmented it, 
so mxist likewise, in the actual state of tillage, the aTorage 
qnantity imported, li there were no bounty, as less oom 
would M e:^orted, so it is probable that, one vwr witii 
another, less would be imported than at present.^The cmn 
merchants, the fetchers and carriers of oom between Great 
Britain and foreign ooimtries, would have much less em« 
ployment, and might suffer considerably ; but the country 
gentlemen and ffi^ers could suffer very little. It is in 
&e com merchants accordingly, rather than in the oountrf 
gentlemen and farmers, that I have obserred the greatest 
anxiety for the renewal and continuation of the bomfiy. 

Country gentlemen and farmers are, to their 
honour, of all people, the least subject to the wre^ed * 
q>irit of monopoly. The undertaker of a great manufac* 
toiy is sometimes alarmed if another work of the same 
kind is established within twenty miles of him. The Putch 
undertaker of the woollen manufacture at Abbeville stipu* 
lated, that no work of the same kind should be established 
vrith^ thirty leagues of that city. Farmers and country 
gentlemen, on the contrary, are generally disposed ra^er 
to promote than to obstmct tire cultivation and improve* 
ment of their ndghbours farms and estates. They have 
no secrets, such as those of the greater part of manufao* 
turers, but are generally rather fond of communicating to 
their ntighbours, and of extending as far as tKMsible any 
new practice which they have found to be advantageous. 
Pim$ Queitiu, says old Cato, gtabUuBvmmqite, mmmegm 
tneidiofUBj mmimeqne male eogitantee tumi, gni in so 
caeufoti sunt. Country gentlemen and firmers, dispersed 
in di|EBrent parts of the country, cannot so easily oomlnne 
as merdiants and manu&cturers, who bong collected into 
towns, and accustomed to that exclusive corporation spirit 
which ptovsils in them, naturally endeavour to obtain 
aaainat all tbdr eeuntr^en, the same exclusive privilege 
they sawfially possess against the inhalx^ts of 
|l^ BiipMtiye teaim They accordingly seem to have 
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ItedlEi tlie original inTentors of those lestraints upon the 
importaiion of foreign goods, which secure to them the 
monopoly of the home-market. It was probably in imita- 
tum of them, and to put themselves upon a levd with 
ihoM who, they found, were disposed to oppress them, that 
the country gentlemen and famers of G^reat Brit^ so 
far foi^t the generosity which is natural to their station, 
as to deii^d the eidusive privily of supplying their 
countrymen with com and bntchers’-meat. ^^y Sd not 
perhaps take time to consider, how much less their interest 
wuld be affected by the freedom of trade, than that of the 
people whose example they followed. 

To prohibit by a perpetual law the importation of fore^ 
dbm and cattle, is in reality to enact, that the population 
and industry of the country shall at no time exc^ what 
the roue produce of its own soil can maintain. 

Ihere seem, however, to be two cases in which it will 
* generally be advantageoTu to lay some burden upon foreign, 
lor^'^ encouragement of domestic industry. 

The first is, when some particular sort of industry is 
necessaiy for the defence of the country. The defence of 
> Great Britain, for example, depends very much upon the 
number of its sailors and shipping. The act of navigation, 
therefore, very properly endeavours to give the sailors and 
flipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of 
th^ own country, in some cases, by absolute prohibitions, 
and in others by heavy burdens upon the shipph^ 
foreign countries. The following ace the prindpid dispo- 
ations of this act. 


First, all ships, of whi<h the owners, masters, and three* 
fourths of the mariners are not Brituh subjects, axe pro* 
hihited, upon pain of forfeiting ship and cargo, from trao^ 
to the ^tish settlements and pl^tations, or from being 
enmloyed in the coasting trade of Great Britain. 

oeocmdly, a great variety of the most bulky arti^ of 
importation can be brought into Great Britain only, either 
in su^ ships as are aWe described, or in ships of the 
country where those goods are produced, and of which the 
owhers, numters, and three-fourths of the mariners, are of 
Ihfet pi^cnlar country ; and when imported even in ^ips 
ot this latter kind, they are subject to double alien# d^. 
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It imporied in ships of any other country, the penalty ia 
farfnture of ship and goods. When this act vas made, the 
Batch were, what they still are, the great carriers of 
Europe, and by this regulation they were entird.y exduded 
from being the carriers to Great Britain, or from importing 
to ns the goods of any other European country. 

Thirdly,a great variety of the most bulky artides of im> 
portation are prohibited from being import^ even in 
Britidi ships, from any country but that in whi<m they are 
produced ; under pain of forfeiting ship imd cargo. This 
regulation too was probably intended against the Butdu 
Holland was then, as now, the great emporium for au 
European goods, and by this regulation, British ships were 
hindered from loading in Holland the goods of any oth^ 
European country. , 

Fourthly, salt fish of all hinds, whale-fins, whalel^he, 
oil, and blabber, not caught by and cured on board British 
vessels, when imported into Great Britain, are subjected to ^ 
double aliens duty. The Butch, as they are still Ihe 
prindpal, were then the only fishers in Europe that at- 
tempt^ to supply foreign nations with fish. By this regu- 
lation, a very heavy burden was laid upon their supplying < 
Great Britain. 

When the act of navigation was made, though England 
and Holland were not actually at war, the most violent 
animosity subsisted between the two nations. It had begun 
during the government of the long parliament, which first 
framed this act, and it broke out soon after in the Butch 
wars during that of. the Protector and of Charles the 
Second. It is not impossible, therefore, that some of the 
regulations of this famous act may have proceeded from 
national animosity. They are as wise, however, as if they 
had all been dictated % the most deliberate wisdom. 
Nati<|^d animosity at that particular time aimed at the 
va^iipme object which the most ddiberate wisdom would 
have msommended, the diminution of the naval power of 
Ho)biBd, the only naval power which could endanger the 
security of England. 

Hie act of navigatkm is not favouraUe to foreign eon- 
mp^ at to till growth of that i^ulenoe whidi can ariae 
The ditoMt of a nation in its commercial rela- 
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to nationB is, like that of a merchaat wi3i 

regard to the different people vith whom he deals, to buy 
as dieap and to sell as dear as possible. But it b6 
most li£dj to buy cheap, when ^ most perfect freedom 
of trade it encourages all nations to bring to it the goods 
whidi it has occasion to purchase; and, for the same reason, 
it wOl be most likely to sell dear, when its markets are thns 
fllM wtjtkthe greatest niunbw of buyers. Ihe act of 
navigation it is tme, lays no burden up(m foreign ships 
that come to export Ibe produce of BritiiEm industry. Even 
the ancient aliens duty, which used to be paid upon all 
gijbds exported as well as imported, has, by several subse- 
quent acts, been taken off from the greater part of the 
•rides of exportation. But if foreigners, dt^ by pro* 
lotions or high duties, are hindered from coming to sdl, 
tl^r dbmot always afford to come to buy ; because oomii^ 
without a caj^, they must lose the frdght from their own 
aoountry to Q^t Britain. B^ diminishing the numbw of 
udllrs, therefore, we neoessanly dimmish that of buyers, 
and are thus likdy not only to buy fore^ goods dearer, 
but to sdl our own cheaper, riian if there was a more per- 
fect freedom of trade. As defence, however, is of much 
more importance than opulence, the act^ of navigation is, 
periiaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
nhiglimd. 

^fiie second case, in which it will generally be advanta- 
geous to lay some burden upon foreign for ^ encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, is, when some tax is imposed at 
home uxKm the produce of the latter. In this case, it seems 
reasonable that an equal tax should be imposed upon the 
produce of the former. This would not give the 
mcmopoly of tiie home-market to domestic industry, nor 
turn toward a particular employment a greater duure of 
^ stock and labour of the countay, thin whab^.ifould 
naturally go to it. It would only hinder any part 
would naturally go to it from being tnrnea away li^iihe 
taa^ into a lass natural direction, and would leave theqipn- 
petition between foreign and domestic industry, after the 
tn^ ai nearly as possible upon the same footing as before 
ill. In Qraat Britain, when any such tax » laid upcn^^ 
l^dom of domestic induetry, it is usuid at the samfftme, 

. - H H 
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in order to stop the damorons complaints of onr merdumts 
and manufaeturers, that they vill be nndeiBold at borne, to 
laya mudi heavier dufynpon the importation of all foreign 
g«>od8 of the same kind. 

This second limitation of the freedom of trade according 
to some people should, upon some occasions, be extended 
mudh hurdler than to the precise foreign commodities vrhidi 
could come into competition vrith those irhidi had been 
taxed at home. When the necessaries of life havefeen taxed 
in any country, it becomes proper, they pretend, to tax not 
oidy the like necessaries of me imported from otiier ooun« 
tries, but all sorts of fordgn goou which can come into 
competition with anything that is the produce of domestic 
industry. Subsistence, th^ say, becomes necessarily dearser 
in consequence of such taxes ; and the price of labour must 
always rise with the price of the labourers subsilbence. 
Every commodity, therefore, which is the produce of 
domestic industry, though not immediately taxed itselh* 
becomes dearer in consequence of such taxes, because ithe 
labour which produces it becomes so. Such taxes, there* 
fore, are really equivalent, they say, to a tax upon^every 
particular commodity produced at home. In order to put 
domestic upon the same footing vrith foreign industry, 
therefore, it becomes necessa^, th^ think, to lay some duty 
upon eveiy foreign commodity, equal to this enhancement 
of the price of &e home commomties with which it can 
come into competition. 

Whether taxes upon the necessaries of life, such as those 
in Great Britain upon soap, salt, leather, candles, Ac., 
necessarily raise the price of labour, and consequently that 
of all other commodities, 1 shall consider hereafter, when I 
come to treat of taxes. Supposing, however, in the mean 
time, that they have this effect, and they have it un- 
doubtedly, this general enhancement of the price of all 
commodities, in consequence of that of labour, is a case 
whu^ differs in tiie two following respects from that of a 
paiticnlar commodity, of which the price vras enhanced by 
a particular tax imnm^tely imposed upon it. 

Jlirst, it i^ht always be knovm vrith great exactness how 
far the price ff^inwh a ocsnmodily could be enhanced hr 
•oalclitax! hl^^far the genem enhancemei^ ul 
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nice of labour might affect that of eraj difCeroit oommo> 
dil7 about which labour was mnploy^ could uerer be 
known with any tolerable exactness. It would be impos- 
siblet therefore, to proportion with any tolerable exactness 
the tax upon every I ore^ to fhis enhancement of the price 
of every ^me commodity. 

Secondly, taxes upon ^ necessaries of life have nearly 
the jnnm efEect dpon the drcumstances of the people as a 
pool* soil and a climate. I^visions are thereby ren- 
dered dearer in the same manner as if it required extra- 
ordinary labour and expence to raise them. As in the 
n&tural scarcity arising from soil and climate, it would be 
absurd to direct the people in what maimer they ought to 
eiiploy their capitals and industry, so is it likewise in the 
artificial scarcity arising from sud^ taxes. To be left to 
accomiiodate, as well as they could, their industry to their 
situation, and to find out those employments in which, not- 
«withBhmding thmr unfavourable drcumstances, they might 
havf some advantage either in the home or m the fordgn 
market, is what in both cases would evidently be most for 
thdr advantage. To lay a new tax upon them, because 
&ey are alr^y overburdened with taxes, and because 
they already pay too dear for the necessaries of life, to 
maxe them likewise pay too dear for the greater port of 
other commodities, is certainly a most absurd way of 


making amends. 

Such taxes, when they have grown up to a certain height, 
are a curse equal to the barrenness of the earth and the in- 
clemency of the heavens ; and yet it is in the ridiest and 
most industrious oormtries that they have been most 
gmrerally imposed. No other countries could support so 
great a disoi^. As the strongest bodies only can uve and 
enjoy health, imder an unwholesome regimen; so the 
natioiu only, that in every sort of industry Imve the greatest 
natural and acquired advantages, con subsist and proj^pw 
nndmr such taxes. Holland is the country in Euroiie in 
which th^ abound most, and which from peculiar drcum- 
stances continues to prosper, not b^ means of them, as has 
been most absurdly suppose^ but in spite of them, 
ailjl there are two cases in which it genendlyLte 
•^vantageous to lay some burden upon fer^gn, for themi- 
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oomnieemeat of domestic indoBtiy; so tibere oro two otAierf 
in WffliBh it may sometimes be a matter of del^^eratum ; in 
the one, how far it is proper to continue the nee importa* 
tion of certain foreign goods ; and in the other, how fax’, or 
in what manner, it may be proper to restore t^t in^ 
portation after it has been for some time interrupted. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a matter of 
didiberation how &r it is proper to continue ^^nee i^~ 
portation of certain foreign goods, is, when solro'loringn 
nation restiains by high duties or prohibitions the importa- 
tion of some of our manufactures into their country. 
Bermtge in this case naturally dictates retaliation, and thin 
we should impose the like duties and prohibitions upon 
the impottation of some or all of their manufacture inth 
ours, fixations accordingly sddom fail to retaliate in this 
manner. The French ^ve been particularly forwtrd to 
favour their own manufactures by restraining the impmrta* 
tion of such foreign goods as could come into competition# 
with them.' In this consisted a great part of the policf of 
Mr. Colbert, who, notwithstanding his great abilities, seems 
in this case to have been imposed upon by the sc^hitiiy of ^ 
merchants and manufacturers, who are always demanding 
a mono^ly against their countiymen. It is at presoit 
the opinion of the most mtelligmit men in France tnat hu 
opmsti<ms of this kind Have not been beneficial to his 
country. That minister, by the tarif of 1667, imposed very 
high duties upon a great number formgn manufactures. 
Upon his refusing to moderate them in htrour of the 
Dutch, they in 1671 prohibited the importation of the 
wines, brandies, and manufactures of France. The war at 
1672 seems to have been in part occasicmed tins com* 
memal dispute. The peace of Nimeguen put an end to it 
in 1678, by moderating some of those duties in favour of 
the Dutch, who in oonaequence took off their prohilutioii. 
It Wfs about the same tone that the French and Englitii 
began mutually to o]^j>ies8 eadi other's industry, by the 
like duties and prohimtions, of which the Fren<^howeve^» 
seem to have set the first example. l3>e s^t of hoiMbil^ 
ivhidi has nabtill^ betwem tire two nathma^ ever sumw^ 
hwJrilliMiriib hasdilid ibemfrom bein^odented oneitli| 

prohibited the impoilllpW 
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iKnelao^ the manitiCRiOtiue of ilaudbn.. The goTenunent 
«f that oouhlhi^f at that time under tiie d<nmni<m of Sbain, 
nnbtbhied in return the importation of ‘Rn gliah woollttu. 
m 1700, tiie prohibition of importii^ boxielace into ISn gliuia, 
iras ^en off upon condition ti>at the importation of Eng- 
lish woollens into Flanders should be put on the same 
aslMore. 

be good policy in retaliations of this kind, 
is a probability that they will procure the 
repeal of the high duties or prohibitions complained of. 
Tw recovery of a great foreign market will generally more 
ilian compensate the transitory inconveniency of paying 
dearer during a short time for some sorts of goods. To 
jsdge whether sudi retaliations are likely to produce Ba<^ 
an wect, does not, perhaps, belong so much to the science 
of a Bgislator, whose deliberations ought to be governed 
by general principles which are always the same, as to the 
«kill of ihat insi^ous and crafty animal, vulgarly called a 
staiesman or politician, whose councils are directs by the 
momentary fluctuations of affairs. When there is no pro- 
bability that any such repeal can be procured, it seems a 
bad method of compensating the injury done to certain 
classes of our people, to do another injury ourselves, nOt 
only to those dasses, but to almoftt all the other classes of 
thmn. When our neighbours prohibit some manufltcture 
of ours, we generally prohibit, not only the same, for that 
alone would sddom affect ^em considerably, but some 
other manufacture of theirs. This may no doubt give en- 
couragement to some particular class of workmen among 
oursdves, and by exduding some of their rivals, may 
enable them to raise their price in the home-market. Those 
worlgnen, however, who suffered by our ne^hbours pro- 
hilflfion will not Ito benefited by ours. On the contrai^, 
thqr and almost all the other classes of our citizens wm 
>1^ be obliged to pay dearer than before for certain 

Jk Every sudi law, therefore, imposes a real tax \ip6n 

whole country, not in favour of that particular dass of 
who were injiued by our neighbours prohibition, 
soinie other dass. . ^ 

case jn whidi it may somethnes Ite a nuiittar of 
1 , liow fiur, or in what mam^vit is ^ 
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leatore the free importation oi foreign goods, after it baa 
iMMsn for some time intem^ted, is, when partdcnlar rnann* 
Iwtoies, by means of high duties or prolmntions upon all 
fortigu go^ which can come into competition with them, 
hare bem so far extended as to employ a great multitude 
of hands. Humaniiy may in this case require that the 
iseedom of trade should m restored only by slowgn^ 
tions, and with a go(^ deal of reserve and cwjnaqsection. 
Were tiiose high duties and prohibitions taken wWay all at 
once, cheaper foreign goods of the same kind might be 
i ■ponied so fast into the home market, as to deprive all at 
once many thousands of our people of their ordinary elh* 
ployment and means of subsistence. The disorder which 
tiiis would occasion might no doubt be very considerable. 
It would in all probab^ty, however, be muw less than is 
commonly imagined, for the two following reasons I 
First, all those manufactures, of which any part is com* 
monly exported to other European countries without i 
bounly, could be very little affected by the fireest iitpor* 
tation of foimgn goods. Sudi manufootuies must be sold 
aa cheap abroad as any other foreign goods of the same 
quality and kind, and consequently must be sold cheapor • 
at home. Thqr would still, therefore, keq> possession of 
the home market, and though a capricious man of fotiiion 
might sometimes prefer foreign wares, merdy because th^ 
were foreign, to cheaper and better goods of the same kind 
that were made at home, this f oUy could, from the nature 
of things, extend to so few, that it could make no smudUe 
impression upon the general employment of the pecg^ 
But a great part of all the different branches of our woofim 
manu&^ure, of our tanned leather, and of oux hardware^ 
are annually exported to other European countnii w|tho|it 
any bouniy, and these are the manufoctures which empk^ 
the greatest number of hands. The silk, perhaps, is tlm 
manufacture which would suffer tiie most py this fossdcfo 
of tfade, and after it the linen, though the utto; much le|i 
than the fomex. * ' ' * . 

Secondly, though a great number of people ahoqj|d»^^ 
thus xestonng tiie freedom of trader be thrown 
out of.,1heir ordnuur employment and common . | |i a<| | M 
aniliitMice, it xeddd by no means follow that 
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thereby be derived either d empbyment or rabcdetenee. 
By the reduction of the army and navy at the end of tiie 
h^ -war, more than a hnndrM thonsand soldiers and sea* 
men, a number equal to what is employed in the greatest 
maHiHfactures, were all at once thrown out of their oidinaiy 
employment; but, though they no doubt suffered some in* 
eosvenieniy, they were not thereby d^rired of all employ* 
ment aii% subsistence. The greater part of the seamen, it 
is probafoe, gradually betook themselTes to the merchant* 
service as they could find occasion, and in the mean time 
J)oth they and the soldiers were absorbed in the great mass 
of the people, and employed in a great variety of occupa* 
tions. Not only no great convulsion, but no sensible dis- 
order arose from so great a change in the situation of more 
than a hundred thousand men, aB accustomed to the use of 
armsf and many of them to rapine and plunder. The 
number of vagrants was scarce anywhere sensibly increased 
* 1^ it, even the wi^;es of labour were not reduced by it in 
any occupation, so far as I have been able to learn, except 
in that of seamen in the merchant service. But if we com- 
pare together the habits of a soldier and of any sort of 
mannfocturer, we shall find that those of the latter do not 
tend so much to disqualify him from being employed in a 
new toade, as those of the former from be^ employed in 
any. The manufacturer has always been accustomed to 
look for his subsistence from his labour only : the soldier 
to expect it from his pay. Application and indiutry have 
been f«>.n>iliAv to the one; idleness and dissipation to the 
other. But it is surely much easier to change the direction 
of industry from one sort of labour to another, than to 
turn idlenessand dissipation to any. To the greater part of 
manufactures besides, it has already been observe^ there 
are other collateral manufactures ox so nmilar a nature. 


that a workman easily transfer his industry from one 
of them to another. The greater part of such workmen 
are occasionally employed in country labour. * The 
■t^dk which employed them in a particular m an uf acture 
'wiQ still remain in the country to employ an equal 
niiisbn’ pMple in some other way. The capital of tto 
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amgr be easerted in difEerent places and for different ooeiq^ 
tions. Soldiers and seamen, indeed^ when diadiaxged^m 
Mag's service, are at liberty to exenase an j trade, within 
My town or plaM of Great Britain or Irdand. Lei the 
same uatnral liberty of exerdsing what spedes of indnstiy 
th^ please, be restored to all his majesty’s subjects, in the 
same manner as to soldiers and seamen; that is, bteah 
down tbe 'exdusiTe privileges of cor^rati(ms,Md repeal 
the statute of apprenticeship, both which are rMMnoroach* 
mmts upon natural libmty, and add to these the rqteal of 
the law of settlements, so that a x>oor workman, when 
thrown out of employment either in one trade or in oife 
place, may seek for it in another trade or in another place, 
without the fear either of a prosecution or of a removals 
and neither the public nor the individuals will suffer mudi 
more from the occasional disbanding some particular tlasses 
of manufacturers, than from that of soldiers: Our manu* 
&ctarers have no doubt great merit with their cotmtiy, bntil 
they cannot have more than those who defend it with their 
blood, nor deserve to be treated with more delicacy. 

To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade should ever 
be entirely restored in Great Britain, is as absurd as to ex* 
ped that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be established 
m it. Not only the prejudices of the public, but what is 
much more uncon<|[uerable, the private interests of many 
individuals, irresistibly oppose it. Were the officers of the 
army to oppose with the same zeal and unanimity any re* 
duction in the number of forces, with which mastinr mann* 
fecturers set themselves against every law that is likdy to 
increase the number of their rivals in the home market ; 
were the former to animate their soldiers, in the same 
manner as the latter enflame their workmen, to attack mth 
violenoe and outrage the proposers of any such regulation ; 
to attempt to reduce the army would be as dangerous as it 
has now become to attempt to diminish in any respect the 
monopoly whkh our manufacturers have obtuned againgL 
QS. monopoly has so much increased the niunber sT 
tome partknlar tribes of them, that, like an overgrown 
standing army, they have become formidable to the gbvera> 
pan^ and upon many oopasionB intimidate the legijMwjfc 
Tliilip!^ of p art i am eBt who sv^poiis every propppl^ 
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jfagpgttoipg tibia monopoly, is Bure to- acquire not only the 
leratotion of imdentano^ trade, but great popularity and 
umuenoe 'with an order of men whose numbers and wealth 
render them of great importance. If he opposes them, on 
the contrary, and still more if he has authority enough to 
be able to tliwart them, neither the most acknowledged pro- 
bity, nor the highest rank, nor the greatest public’sernces, 
prot^ him from the most infamous abuse and detrac- 
riitm, fr(« personal insults, nor sometimes from real danger, 
atidng from the insolent outrage of furious and disap- 
points monopolists. 

• The undertaker of a great manufrcture, who, by the 
home markets being suddenly laid open to the competition 
lof foreigners, should be obliged to abandon his trade, would 
no doum suffer very considerably. That part of his capital 
whiith had usually been employed in purchasing materials 
and in paying hiswrorkmen, might, 'without mu^ difficulty, 
perhaps, find another employment. But that part of it 
widrii was fixed in workhouses, and in the instruments of 
trade, could scarce be disposed of without considerable loss. 
Ihe equitable regard, therefore, to his interest requires that 
changes of this ^d should never be introduced suddenly, 
but uowly, gradually, and after a very long -warning. The 
leg^dature, were it possible that its ^liberations could be 
always directed, not by the clamorous importunity of par- 
tial interests, but by an extensive view of the general good, 
ought upon this very account, perhaps, to be particidarly 
careful neither to establish any new monopolies of this kind, 
nor to extend further those which are already established. 
Bvery such regulation introduces some degree of real dis- 
order into the constitution of the state, which it will be 
difficult afterwards to cure -without occasioning another 
disorder. 

How far it may be proper to impose taxes upon the im- 
poftation of foreign goo^, in order, not to prevent their 
jmportation, but to raise a revenue for government, I sha l l 
tauider hereafter when I come to treat of taxes. Taxes 
with a view to prevent, or even to diminirii im- 
I^Oftation, ate evidently as destructive of the revenue of the 
Jmitoms as of the freedom of trade. . ^ 
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OF THB UNBXASOHABLENBSS OF TH08X BBSTBAIKTS BTBH , 
XTFOH THE PBINCIPLB8 OF THE COHHEBCUL 8T8TEX. 

• *^0 lay extraordinaiy re8traint8 upon the importation o# 
X good8 of almost all kinds, from those particular raun« 
tries with which the balance of trade is suppoi^ to m dia> 
adrantageouB, is the second eipedient by which the com* 
merdal system proposes to increase the quantity of gold ' 
and silver. Thus in Great Britain, Silesia la^s iha^te 
imported for home consumption, upon paying certain 
duties. But French cambrics and lawns are prohibited to 
be imported, except into the port of London, there to be 
warehoused for exportation. Higher duties are imposed 
upon the wines of IVance than upon those of Porti^^ or 
indeed of any other country. By what is called the import 
1692, a duty of five and twenty per cent., of the rate or 
value, was laid upon all French goods ; while the p;oods of 
other nations were, the greater part of them, subjected to 
much lighter duties, seldom exceeding five per cent. The 
wine, brandy, salt and vin^;ar of F^ce were indeed ex« 
oq>t(^; these commodities being subjected to other heavy 
duties, either by other laws, or % pa^cnlar clauses of the 
same law. In 1696, a second duty of twenty>five per cent., 
the first not having been thought a snffident discourage* 
menti was imposed upon all Fren<h goods, ezoqit brandy ; 
together with a new duty of five and twenty pounds upon 
the ton of IVench wine, and another of fifteen pounds upon 
the ton (tf French vinegar. French go^s have nevmr been 
emitted in any of those general subsidies, or duties (tf five 
per^tvwhim have bem imposed upon aU, or the greatel 
nf%he goodi enuntoatea in the book of rates. H we 
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ooant the one third and two third subsidies as malriiig ^ 
complete subsidy between them, there have Wn Sto of 
tiiese general suMdies ; so that before the commencement 
of the present war BeTenty>fiTe per cent, may be considared 
as the lowest duty, to which the greater part of the goods 
ct the growth, produce, or manufacture of France were 
diahle. But upon the g^ter part of goods, those duties 
are equunlent to a proUbition. The French in their turn 
hare, I H^ere, treatm our goods and manufactures just as 
hardly; though I am not so well acquainted with the 
particvdar hardships which they have imposed upon them, 

* Those mutual restraints hare put an end to almost aU &iir 
commerce between the two nations, and smugglers are now 

•the principal importers, either of British goods into France, 
or of French goods into Great Britain. The principles 
whilh I have b^n examining in the forcing chapter took 
their origin from private interest and the siarit of mono- 
poly ; those which I am going to examine in this, from 
nfttional prejudice and animosity. They are, accordingly, 
as might well be expected, still more unreasonable, l^ey 
are so, even upon the principles of the commercial system. 

i^rst, though it were certain that in the case of a free 
trade between France and England, for example, the balance 
would be in favour of France, it would by no means follow 
that such a trade would be disadvantageous to Ei^land, 
or that the general balance of its whole trade would thereby 
be turned more against it. If the wines of France are 
better and cheaper than those of Portugal, or its linens than 
those of Germany, it would be more advantageous for 
Great Britain to purchase both the wine and the foreign 
lifiMi which it had occasion for of France, than of Portu^ 
and Germany. Though the value of the annual importa- 
tions from France woiild thereby be greatly augmen^, the 
value of the whole annual importations would be diminished, 
in proportion as the French goods of the s^e quaU^ were 
cheaper tbitn. those of the other two countries. This would 
he we case, even upon the supposition that the whole 
French goods imported were to be consumed in Great 
Britain. 

A But, secondly, a great part of them plight be re-exTOrted 
to othw countries, where, being sold with profit, they m^t 
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Iniiig baok a tetmm equal in Taltie, peirliai», to the pruae 
e(^ of tile whole Erendi goods imported. T^t hae he- 
qi^tiy been said of the Eaet India trade might poaaiblj 
iPe troe of the Frendi ; that though the grmter part of 
East India goods were bought with gold and sUver, the re* 
eqxHTtation of a part of them to other countries, brought 
back more gold and silver to that whitii carried on the 
trade thim ^ prime cost of the whole amounted^. One 
oi the most important branches of the Dutch traA, at pre* 
sent, consists in the carriage of Frendi goods to other 
European countries. Some part even of the French wine 
drank in Great Britain is dandestinely imported from** 
Holland and Zealand, If there was either a free trade be- 
tween France and England, or if Frendi goods coqld ben 
imported upon paying only tiie same duties as those oi 
other Eunqiean nations, to be drawn back upon ez^rt^ 
tion, England might have some share of a trade which is 
found BO advanta^us to Holland. 

!I3urdly> and lastly, there is no certain criterion by whibh 
we can determine on which side what is called the balance 
between any two countries lies, or which of them exports 
to the greatest value. National pre^'udice and animosity, 
|HX>mp^ always by the private interest particular 
traders, are the prindples which generally direct our judg- 
ment upon all questions concerning it. There are two 
criterions, however, which have frequently been appealed to 
upon such occasions, the custom-house books and the course 
of exchange. The custom-house books, I think, it is now 
generally acknowledged, are a very uncertain criterion, on 
account of the inaccurai^ of the valuation at whidi the 
greater part of goods are rated in them. ^Hie cmirseof 
exehai^ is, permqis, almost equally so. 

' When the exduinge between two places, such as London 
and Haris, is at par, it is said to be a sign that the debts 
due from London to FlariB are cmnpensated by those due 
from IPatis to London. On the contrary, when a premium 
is paid at Lond<m for a hill upon Paris, it is said to be a 
s^n Giat debts due from London to Paris ate not com- 
pensated by those due from Paris to London, but that a 
fplupain moB^ mimt be sent out frmn the latter 
iMr Ifll ..troidde# end expence of ezpmrting w-h»ai,W 
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pTemimn is both demanded and given. But the ordinaxy 
state of debt and credit between those two cities must 
neoessarilj be regulated, it is said, hj the ordinary course'of 
their dealings with one another. When neither of them, 
imports from the other to a greater amount than it exports 
to that other, the debts and credits of each may compensate 
one another. But when one of them imports from the 
other t<^ greater value than it exports to that other, the 
former necessarily becomes indebt^ to the latter in a 

S satersum than the latter becomes indebted to it: the 
bts and credits of each do not compensate one another, 
^and money must be sent out from that place of which the 
debts over-balance the credits. The ordmary course of ex- 
^chaime, therefore, being an indication of the ordinary state 
of dwt and credit between two places, must likewise be an 
.^dlation of the ordinary course of their exports and im- 
ports, as these necessarily regulate that state. 

> But though the ordinary course of exchange shall be 
aftowed to a sufficient indication of the ordinary state of 
debt and credit between any two places, it would not from 
tibenoe follow, that the balance of trade was in favour of 
that place which had the ordinary state of debt and credit 
in its &vour. The ordinary state of debt and credit be- 
tween any two places is not always entirely regulated by 
the ordinary course of their dealings with one another ; but 
18 often influenced by that of the dealings of either with 
many other places. If it is usual, for example, for the 
merchants of England to pay for the goods which they buy 
of Hamburgh, Bantzic, Kig^ &c., by biUs upon Holland, 
the ordinary state of debt and cre^t between England and 
Holland will not be regulated entirely by the ordinary 
oourse of the dealings of those two countries wi^ one 
another, but will be influenced by that of the dealings of 
Bngland with those other places. England may be obliged 
to aend out every year money to Holland, though its annu al 
exporta to that country may exceed very much the annua l 
value of its imports from thence; and though what is called 
HiB balance of trade may be very much in favour of Eng* 
land. 

In the way, bendes, in which the par of exchanm hae 
be en oomput^ the oidinaiy ooorw of fEonsge 
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afiord no sufficieQt indication that the ordinaiy stateof 
dflM and cr^t is in favour of that country which seems to 
have, dr which is supposed to have, the ordinary course of 
eicihange in its favour: or, in other words, the real exchange 
may be, and, in fact, often is so very different from the 
computed one, that feom the course of the latter, no certain 
conclusion <^, upon many occasions, be drawn concerning 
that of the former. 

When for a sum of money paid in England, ooStaining, 
according to the standard of the English mint, a certain 
number of ounces of pure silver, you receive a bill for a 
sum of money to be paid in France, containing, according*^ 
to llie standard of the French mint, an equal number of 
ounces of pure silver, exchange is said to be at par betifeeno 
England and France. When you pay more, you are sup>^ 
po^ to give a premium, and exchange is said tS m 
against England, and in favour of France. When you pay 
less, you are supposed to get a premium, and exchange is 
said to be againtt France, and in favour of En gland, * 
But, first, we cannot always judge of the value of the 
current money of different countries by the standard of 
their respective mints. In some it is more, in others it is 
less worn, dipt, and otherwise d^enera^ from t^t 
standard. But the value of the current coin of every 
coimtry, compared with that of any other country, is in 

S rtion not to the quantity of pure silver wlfidi it 
to contain, but to that which it actually does contain. 
Bdore the reformation of the silver coin in hing William's 
time, exchange between England and Holland, computed; 
in the usual manner, according to the stands^ of tiieir 
respective mints, was five and twmity per cent, against 
England. But the value of the current coin of En gUnil, 
as weleam from Mr. Lowndes, was at that time rather more 
than five and twenty per cent, below its standard value. The 
real exchai^ tber^ore, may even at that time have b^ in 

L ^ i ■! e 


was so much against it; a smaller numbw of ounces of 
pure silver, actually paid in England, may havepurduwed a 
bin lor a greater number of ounces of pure nlver to be 
paid in Holland, and the man who was supposed to gfre^g 
niaj^ A Imve got the premium. The I^ch coin 
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Wiif befoxe th6 late reformation of the English gold coin« 
inn^ less worn than the English, and was, perhaps, two 
or three -per cent, nearer its standard. If the computed 
exchange with France, therefore, was not more two or 
three per cent, against England the real exchange might 
have TOen in its &vour. Since the reformation of the gold 
cbin, the exchange has been constantly in favour oi England, 
and agamst France. 

SeconJ^, in some countries, the expence of coinage is 
defrayed by" the government; in others, it is defrayed by 
the private people who carry their bullion to the mint, and 
Ihe government even derives some revenue from the coinage. 
In England, it is defrayed by the government, and if you 
•arry a pound weight of standard silver to the mint, you 
get back sixty-two shillings, containing a pound we^M of 
&e Ike standard silver. In France, a duty of eight per 
cent, is deducted for the coinage, which not only defrays 
• the expence of it, but afEords a sm^ revenue to the govem- 
mftit. In England, as the coinage costs nothing, the 
current coin can never be much more valuable than the 


quantity of bullion which it actually contains. In France, 
the workmanship, as you pay for it, adds to the value, iu 
the same manner as to that of wrought plate. A sum of 
French money, therefore, containing a certain weight of 
pure silver, is more valuable than a sum of English money 
containing an equal weight of pure silver, and must re- 
quire more bullion, or other commodities, to purchase it. 
^ough the current coin of the two countries, therefore, 
were equalW near the standards of their respective mints, 
a sum of English money could not well purchase a sum 
of French money, containing an equal number of ounces 
of pure silver, nor consequently a bill upon France for 
such a sum. If for such a bill no more additional money 


was paid what was sufficient to compensate the ex- 
pence of the French coinage, the real exchwge might be 
at par between the two countries, their debts and credits 
mi^it mutually compensate one another, while the com- 
puted exchange was considerably in favour of France. H 
Mi this was paid, the real exchange might be in 
&vour of England, while the computed was in favour of 
nuoe. • * 
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and lastly, in some ^laoea^ as at Amstea»^biiiy 
slnug^ Voiice. m. totaga bills of ezdiange aro paid 
' it th^ oall banE moneys while in others, as at 
1, Listen, Antwerp, Leghorn, Ac. the^ ate pqpd in 
the common cnnency of ue country., What is called bank 
mcney is always of more 'value than the same 'ndminal 
Bum’^of common currency. A thousand guilders in the 
bank of Amsterdam, for example, are of more valim than a 
thousand guilders of Amsterdam currency. The affieienoe 
beftreen them is called the agio of the bank, wlndbi, at 
Anufterdam, is generally about five per cent. -Supposing 
Ihsbmurent money of the two countries equally near to tli^ 
standard of their respective mints, and that the one pays 
foreigfi bills in this common currency, while the other paysi 
than in bank mon^, it is evident that the . computed ez« 
change may be in favour of that which pays in bank 
though the real exchange should be in favour of that whiw 
pays in current money ; for the same reason that the com* 
puted exchange may be in favour of that which pays In 
better money, or in money nearer to its own standard, 
thotgh the r^ exchange should be in &voor of that 
which pays in worse. Ihe computed exdiange, before the 
late r^ormation of the gold coin, was genorally against 
London with Amsterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, and, I 
believe, with aU other plaMs which pay in what ii caUed 
bank money. It will by no means foUow, however, that 
the real exchange was against it. Since the reformation 
of the gold coin, it has been in favour of London even 
with those places. The computed oodiange has generally 
been in &vour of London with listen, Antwerp, Leghom« 
and, if you except France, I believe, with most other parte 
of Europe that pay in common cunmuy ; and it ii not 
hnprobaDle that the real exchange was so too. 
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DigreuUm eoneendtig BcaJu ofDefotit, parHeuUuiif * 
eoncerain^ of Amsterdam. y 

T Hfl correnoy of a great state, such as France or Eng- 
land, generally consists almost entirely of its own 
coin. Should this currency, therefore, he at any timA 
worn, Ql%>t, or otherwise degraded Mow its standard 
value, the state by a reformation of its coin can efiectudly 
re-establish its currency. But the currency of a small ■ 
4tate, such^ as Genoa or Hamburgh, can seldom consist^ 
altogether in its own coin, but must be made up, in a 
direst measure, of the coins of all the neighbouring states 
with which its inhabitants have a continual interoourse. 
Suolya state, therefore, by reforming its coin, will not 
always be able to reform its currency. If foreign bills of 
, exchange are paid in this currency, the uncertain value of 
sum, of what is in its own nature so uncerl^, must 
render the exchange always very much {gainst such a 
state, its currency being, in all f ore^ states, necessarily 
valu^ even below what it is worth. 

In order to remedy the inconvenience to which this dis- 
advantageous exchange must have subjected their mer- 
chants, such small states, when they began to attend to 
the interest of trade, have frequently enacted, that foreigh 
biOs of exchange of a certain value should be paid, not in 
common currency, but by an order upon, or by a transfer 
in the books of a certain bank, established upon the credit, 
and under the protection of the state ; this bank being 
always obliged to pay, in good and true money, exactly 
according to the standard of the state. The banks of 
Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam , Hamburgh, and Nuremb^, 
seem to have been all originally establuhed with this view, 
tho ugh some of them may have afterwards bear niade 
subservient to <Niher purposes. The money of such tianks 
bang b^teii' ' ^h—* the common currency of the country, 
neosssilffly in agio, which was greater or smaller, 

caorrency was supposed to be more or less 

ifUbe standard of the state. The a^M of 
He bank liE Bamburgh, for example, which is saiii w be 
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commonlj ftbout fourteen per cent, is tiie supposed diffe* 
moe between the gpod standard money of the state, and 
1^ cUpt, wo^ and diminished current^ poured into it 
ftm all tfaie neighbouring states. 

Before 1609 &e great quantity of cfipt and worn foidgn 
og&Nrith the extensive ti^e of Amsterdam brought from 
a&f^par&'Of Europe, reduced the value of its currenqr 
abrat nine, per cent, below that of good' money fresh from 
miM Sn(h money no sooner appeared tBn itwM. 
midted down or -carried away, as it always is in such cir> 
eumstances. The merchants, with plen^ d currency, 
could not always find a sufficient quantity of good mon^ 
to pay their bills of exchange; and the value of those 
bills, ih spite of several regmtions whidh were made lb 
jnevent it, became in a great measure uncertain. 

In ordor to remedy these inconveni^ces, a bani was 
established in lj609 under the guarantee of the city. This 
bank received both foreign coin, and the light and worn* 
coin of the country at its real intrinsio value in the gBod 
standard money of the country, deducting only so mum as 
was necessary for defraying the expence of cmnage, and 
the other necessary expence of managment. For the value 
which tmnained, after this small deduction was made, it 
gave a credit in its books. This credit was called bank 
money, which, as it represented money exactly accordiim 
to the standa^ of the mint, was always of the same teu 
value, and intrinsically worth more than current moaey. 
It was at the same time enacted, that aU bills ^wn upon 
or n^fodated at Amsterdam of the value d six hunoM 
guildm and upwards should be paid in bank money, which 
at once took away all uncertainty in the value of those 
bills. Every merchant, in consequence of this regnlatioi^ 
was obliged to kem an account with the bank in order to 
pay his foreign bills of exchange, which necessarily oeoa> 
sumed a oertam demand for bank money. • 

Bank money, over and above both its inlxiiulp i 
to cuireDcy, and the additional value which f 
a e cos s ari ly giveo it, has likewise some ot|«r 
B is seeuie from fire, robbery, and other {ii 
e^^iimstecdant is bound for it; it wali ] 

9 trouble of 
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ride of traiurporting it from one placB ♦.n ATin fiba r . lao(Ha> 
fleq^oe of those different adTantagei^ it seems from the 
beginning to have borne an agio, and it is geperallj'bdieTed 
that all the money originally deposited in the bank vae 
allowed to remain there, nobody caring to demand pay- 
ment of a debt which he cotdd sell for a pr^midm^^ 
‘market. By d emanding payment of the bank^' the o yufr 
of a ba||k credit wotdd lose this premium. As a diilling 
abesh fiffin the mint will buy no more goods in the mnrir^ 
than one of our common worn shillings, so tixe good and 
true mon^ whidi might be brought from the coffers of 
*the bank mto those of a private person, being mixed and 
confounded with the common currency of the counHy, 
,^would be of no more value than that currency, from whidi 
it muld no longer be readily distinguished. While it re* 
mailed in the coffers of the bank, its superiority was 
known and ascertained. When it had'odme into those of 
* a niivate person, its superiority could not well be ascer* 
trased without more trouble than perhaps the dfffermce 
was worth. By being brought from &e coffers of the bank, 
besides, it lost all the other advantages of bank money ; 
its security, its easy and safe transferability, its use in 
paying fore^ bills of exchange. Over and aWe all this, 
it could not be brought from those coffers, as will appear 
by and by, without previously paying for the keeping. 

Those dqmsita of coin, or those deposits which the bank 
was ^tmd to restore in coin, constituted the original 
capital of the bank, or the whole value of what was repre- 
sented by what is called bank money. At present they 
are supposed to constitute but a very small part of it. £i 
«r^ to fadlitate the trade in bullion, the bank has bem 
for these many years in the practice of giving credit in ite 
books upon deposits of gold and silver bullion. 

<aedit is generally about five per cent, bdow the x^t price 
of stidi bullion. The bank grants at the same time what 
is call^ a redpice or receipt, intitling the person who 
makes tiie deposit, or the bearer, to take out the b^on 
smun at any time within six months, upon transferring to 
ws a quantity of bank money equal to that for which 
Dlredit. 1^4 ^ 

lihd up<m paying one*fourth per eent.^for me raipp* 
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ing, i£ the depoidt was in silTer; and one>lial£ per cent, if 
it ms in' but nt fhe same time dedari^, that in 
de^ult nf sudi payment, and upon the expiration of thia 
tana, the deposit shpiild bdong to tihe bank at the price 
at wUdi it had beed veoeiTed, or for which credit had been 
given in the transfer books. What is thus paid for the 
'keeping of the ^deposit may be considered as a sort of 
wasdiouse rent; and why this warehouse -rent ^uld 
ao much dearer for gold than for silver, ^veralwifiereulH 
reasods have been assigned. The fineness of gold, it has 
been said, is more difficult to be ascertained than that of 
silver, i^uds are more easily practised, and occasion a* 
grrater loss in the most predous metal. Silver, besides, 
being the standard metal, the state, it has been said, vnshed) 
to encourage more the making of deposits of silver than 
those of gold. > 

Deposits of buUion are most commonly made when the 
price is somewhat lower than ordinary ; and they are taken 
out {^[ain when it happens to rise. In Holland the martst 
price of bullion is generally above the mint price, for the 
same reason that it was so in England before the late re- 
formation of the gold coin. The difference is said to be 
commonly from about six to sixteen stivers upon the mark, 
or eight ounces of silver of eleven parts fine, and one part 
alloy. The bank price, or the credit which the bank gives 
for the deposits of such silver (when made in foreign 
coin, of which the fineness is well known and ascertain^ 
such as Mexico dollars), is twenty-two guilders the mark ; 
the mint price is about twenty-three guilders, and the 
market price is from twenlgr-thi^ guilders six, to twenty- 
three gimders sixteen stivers, or from two to three per 
cent, above the mint price.' llie proportions between tlm 


^ The following are the prices at which the bank of Anster^ini at 
pr es ent (September, 177S) reoeirea bullion and coin of difllncnt kinds t 

Savxn. 


Ifexiso doUsrs ) Guilders. 

Frendi cioniis V B— 28 per mark. 

EngUskSlhwo^ ) 

MsskniaOsn new coin 2110 
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bank price, the mint price, and the market price of gold 
bullion, are nearly the same. A person eaU geuei^y sell 
bis receipt for the difference between the miirt price of 
bullion and the market price. A receipt for Wflioij is 
silmoBt always worth something, and it very seldom happen^ * 
therefore, that anybody suffers his receij[)t to expire, or 
allows his bullion to fall to the bank at'^the price at * 
which it had been received, either by not taking it out 
before t^ end gf the six months, or by neglecting to pay 
ftte one-TOurth or one-half per cent, in order to obtain a 
new receipt for another six months. This, however, thoug*h 
it happens seldom, is said to happen sometimes, and more 
frequently with regard to gold, than with regard to silver, 

S I account of the higher warehouse-rent which is paid for 
e keeping of the more precious metal. 

Th| person who by making a deposit of bullion obtains 
both a bank credit and a receipt, pays his bills of exchange 
^ as they become due with his bank credit ; and either sells 
or (keeps his receipt according as he judges that the price 
of bullion is likely to rise or to fall. The receipt and the 
bank credit seldom keep long together, and there is no 
occasion that they should. The person who has a receipt, 

* and who wants to take out bullion, finds always plenty of 
bank credits, or bank money to buy at the ordinary price ; 
and the person who has bank money, and wants to take 
out bullion, finds receipts always in equal abundance. 

The owners of bank credits, aud the holders of receipts. 


Bar silver containing fine silver 21 per mark, and in this proportion 
down to J fine, on which 6 guilders are ^ven. 

Fine burs, 23 per mark, 

* Gold. 


Portugal coin 
Guineas . • 
Louis d’ors new 
Ditto old. . 
New ducats . 


. j-B— 310 per mark. 

.‘ . . 300 

... 4 19 8 per ducat. 


Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its fineness compar^ 
wilb the above foreign gold coin, upon fine bars the bank gives 340 
per mark. In general, however, something more » „ 

%Jkiiom fineness, than upon gold and silver bars, of wbush the fi^eai 
Sbnot be wcortained but by a process of melting andvssaymc^ # 
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ocniiititate two different^orts of creditors against the bank. 
19ie bolder of & receipt eamiot draw wt the bullion for 
whidi it is gmited, without re-assigning to the bank a 
sum bank money equal to the price at which ihe bullion 

had' been received. ' If he has no bank money Of 'his own; 
he must purchase it of those who have it. The owner of 
bank money cannot draw out bullion wi&out producing' 
to the bank reoei|)ts -for the quantity which he wants. B 
he has none of his own, he must buy them of ^ose who 
hare them. The holder of a receipt, when he pbrchai^ 
bank money, purchases the power of taking out a quantity 
bullion, of which the mint price is five per cent, abovg 
the bank price. The agio of five per cent, therefore, which 
he commonly pays for it, is pai^ not for an imaginarj^ 
but for a real value. The owner of bank money, when he 
purchases a receipt, purchases the power of taking g>ut a 
quantity of bullion of which the market price is commonly 
mm two to three per cent, above the mint price. The 
price whitfii he x>ays for it, therefore, is paid likewise fiy a 
real value. The price of the receipt, and the price of the 
bank money, compound or make up ^tween them the full 
value or price of the bullion. 

Upon deposits of the coin current in the country, the bank 
grants receipts likewise as well as bank credits ; but those 
receipts are frequently of no value, and will bring no price 
in the market. Upon ducatoons, for example, winch in the 
currency pass for three guilders three stivers each, the bank 
gives a credit of three guilders only, or five per cent, below 
wdr current value. It grants a receipt likewise intitling 
the bearer to take out the number of ducatoons de^positea 
at any time within six months, upon paying one-fomrth per 
cent, for the keeping. Hiis receipt will frequently brmg 
no brice in the market. Three guilders bank money gene- 
rals sell in the market for three guilders three stivera, the 
full value of the ducatoons, if they were taken out ^ the 
bulk; and before they can be taken out, one-fonrth per 
oeni must be paid for the keqiing, which would be mere 
kAs to the holder of the receipt. If the agio of the bank, 
however, diould at any time ^ to three per cent, sudi le- 
eeipto mig^t br^ some price in the market, andmij^t si^ 
frn^ltt^ aod tiun^fourths per cent. Butthe agm of l|j| 
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tSiik being now gene^y aboirt five per oratmob teodpiii 
aze frequently allo#ed to expiry or, a(B they enrese it, to 
&11 to we bank. The reoeiptB whidi aze giyen for deposita 
of gold dnoatfl fall to it yet more frequently, Ky anti e a 
h^l^ wazelu>Qle-rent, or tme-haJf per oent. must be paid 
for the keepng of them before they can be taken out ag ain . 
ISte fiye per oent. which the bank gains, when deposits Ai<;h «» T 
of coin or bullion are allowed to Ml to it, may be con- 
j^dered 0 the warehouse*rwt for -the perpetual keeping of 
inch deposits. 

The sum of bank money for whidi the receipts are 
expired must be very considerable. It must comprehend 
the whole original capital of the bank, which, it is generally 
opposed, has been allowed to remain there from the tdme 
it was first deposited, nobody caring either to renew his re- 
offlp^or to take out his deposit, as for the reasons already 
assigned, neither the one nor the other could be done with- 
, out loss. But whatever may be the amount of this sum, 
tbs proportion which it bears to the whole mass of bank 
money is supposed to be very small. The bank of Amster- 
dam has for these many years past been the great ware- 
house of Europe for bullion, for which the recdpts are very 
sddom allowed to expire, or, as they express it, to fall to 
the bank. The &ur greater pwrt of the bank money, or of 
the enedita upon the books of the bank, is supposed to have 
been created, for these many years past, by such deposits 
which the dealers in bullion are continually both making 
and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank but by means of 
a recQM or receipt. The smaller mass of bank money, for 
which the receipts are expired, is mixed and confound^ 
with t he much greater mass for which they are still in 
force; so that, though there may be a considerable sum of 
hMiV money, for which there are no receipts, there is no 
■pttpttft sum or porti<m of it, which may not at any time be 
dsdumded by one. The bank cannot be debtor to two per- 
•iMis fpr the same thing • and the owner of bank mon^ 
who has no reompt, cannot demand j^yment of the bank 
^ he Imyi one. w ordinary and quiet times, he can ^d 
diffienlty in getting one to buy at the market pnce, 
fiidah generally (Sorresponds with the price at which q| oe® 
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mQ ms ooi& or buBiciii it mtitiioB Um. to taio out of tiQli ' 
bank. ■■ k V 

It might be othorwise dumg a public caliBdty ; too. in> 
Taaon for example, auch aa ^t of the Sben«km.l678. 
Hie ownen of b^ mouej bemg then all eager to ^bam.k 
' out of the ban^ in order to have it in their Oim keeping, 
'the demand for receipts might raise their pxiiK to an ex> 
orlntuit h»ght. The hold^ of th^ might form extrava- 
gant expectations, and, instead of two or threeiper oeD|^ 
demand half the bank money for which credit had been 
given upon the deposits that me receipts had respectively 
been granted for. The enemy, informed of the constitutioB 
of the bank, might even buy them up, in order to prevent 
the carrying away of the treasure. In such emergmcieB, thg 
bank, it is supposed, would break through its ordinary rule 
of making payment only to the holders of reoeipts.t The 
holders of receipts, who had no bank money, miut have re- 
ceived within two or three per cent, of ^ value of the < 
deposit for v^ch their respective receipts had been granted. 
The bank, therefore, it is said, would in this case make no 
scruple of paying, cither with money or bidlion, the full 
value of what the-owners of bank money who could get no 
receipts were credited for in its books : paying at the same 
tinmtwo or three per cent, to such holders of seceiptsias had 
no bank money, that being the whole vtdue which & 
state of things could justly be supposed du^ to tiiem. 

Even in ordmaiy and quiet times it is ti» interest of the 
holders recmpto to duress the agio, in order eithw to 
buy bank money (and consequently the bullion, whi(^ their 
receipts would then enable them to take out of the bank) ao 
much cheaper, or to sell their receipts to those who Imve 
bank money, and who want to take out buUiou, io much 
deaMT; the price of a receipt bein^ generally equal io the 
diilirenoe brtween the market price of bauk money, and 
that of the coin or bullion for wbieh theioi^t had been 
granted. It is the interest of the owners of bank monei^ 
on the ccmtarary, to r^ the agio, in order eithe* to a«l 
tbor bank mon^ ao much deam, or to boy a reoei^ so 
much cheapw. Tb prevent the stock-joblmig tjpMha ahidh 
those opposite inteieata niight sometimea labcarion, tlto 
baitft hii of late yean oome to the naolutiim to sell at w 
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Ibies b^ money fpv cuf^cy, at.^ve per cent, agib^ and 
to buy it in a^ain at foi^* pea cent. agio. In consequence 
of tibis resdltrtion, the agio caur never either rise above five^ 
of siuk JiibIow ^our per cent* and the proportion between 
the Uarkpt price .u£ bank and that of cuxtent money, is 
kept at all timeai very near to the proportion between their 
intrinsic vabies. 'BeSore this resolution was taken, the 
market price of bank money used sometimes to ri&e so h^h 
^nine cent, agio, and sometimes to sink so low as par, 
aooordii^ as opposite interests happened to influence the 
market. 

* The bank of Amsterdam professes to lend out no part of 
what is deposited with it, but, for every guilder for which 
«t gives credit in its books, to keep in its repositories the 
value of a guilder either in money or bullion. That it 
keqi in its repositories all the money or bullion for which 
there are reoaipts in force, for which it is at all times liable 
to be called upon, and which, in reality, is eontinually 
g4ing from it and returning to it again, cannot wdl m 
doubted. But whether it does so likewise with regard to 
that part of its capital, for which the receipts are long ago 
eroired, for which in ordinary and ^uieit times it cannot be 
caUed upon, and. which in reality is very- likely to remain 
with it for ever, or as long as the States of the United 
ij^vinees subsist, may perhaps appear more uncertain. 
At Amsterdam, however, no point of faith is better esta- 
blished than tfa^t for every guilder, circulated as bank 
money, there is a correspondent guilder in g^ld or silver 
to be found in the treasure of the bank. The dly is 
guarantee that it should be so. The bank is under the 
directi(m of the four reigning burgomasters, who are changed 
676fj yeaft Each new set of burgomasters visits ths trea- 
surei compares it with the books, receives it upon, oath, 
and delivers it over, with the same awful solemnity, i6 the 
set whuh SQOoeeds ; and in that sober and religious rounby 
^■tKa not yet disregarded. A rotation of this Mnd 
seems* alone a sufficient security against any practices 
wliibh cannot bo avowed. Amidst all the revolutions which 
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liosiuntiini could hove aileoted mora46e^^ tiio i<q>ataiiioiii 
«&d fortune of tUe disgraced paiiy, ana if sm^ an aoca* 
cation could hare been supported, we^may be'iBsur^ that 
it irould have been brought. Ih 1672, -when the French' 
king 'was at TJtredit, the bank of Ahisterdam so 
readily as left no doubt of the fidelity with which it had 
observed its engag^nents. ' Some of the pieces .which were 
then brought from its repositories appeared to have been 
soordied with the fire which hapmned in the ta||n>houM 
soon after the bank iths established. Ihose pieceA tiietcp 
fore, must have lain there from that time. 

TVhat may be the amount of the treasute in the bank# 
ta a question which* has long employed the speculatlens of 
the curious. Nothing but conjecture can be offered oon|| 
oeming it. It is generally reckoned that there are about 
two thousand people who keep accounts with the jpuak, 
aad aldWhig them to have, one with another, |he vainie of 
fifteen hunched pounds sterling lying upon their respective 
accounts (a very large allowance), thb 'whole quantilyeof 
bank money, and consequently of treasure in the bank, 
'wilF amount to about three millions sterling, or, at deven 
guilders the pound sterling, thirty-three millions of guilders; 
a great sum, and suffident to cany otV a retj eztennve 
diualation ; buf vastily bdow the extawvagaadlrMeas which 
some people have formed of this treasure. ^ 

The dfy of Amsterdam derives a considerable revenue 
from tile bank. Besides what may be dtiled the ware- 
house-rent above mentioned, each person, upon first open- 
ing an account with the bank, pays a fee of ten guilders ; 
and for every new account three guilders three stivers ; for 
every transfer two stivers; and if the transfer is for less 
than three hundred guilders, six stivers, in order to dis- 
oonfiage the multiplidty of small transactions. The ^vrsom 
whO ine^ects to balance his account twice in the year 
fnleits twenty-five guilders. The person who orders a 
taansfrar for more than is upon his account, is oUiged to 
pay three per cent, for the sum overdrawn, and hif order 
Is set asim into the bargain. The bank is supposed too 
to make a ccmsidmable profit by the sale of tiia loN^ 
eoan or bulhon w^oh sometimes falls to it by the «i|iiirm^ 
ri rOayjta, and ednih ie always kept till it' can 
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with advanta^. It makes a profit likewise by selling bnwW 
nfxaey at fire par cent, agio, and buying it in at four. 
These difEmnt emoluments amount to a good more 
than what is qecessary for paying the salaries of officers,, 
and defraying the expence of management. What is p«»^»d 
for the keeping of bullion upon receipts, is alone supposed 
to amount to a neat annual revenue of between (me- 
hundred and fifty thousand and two hundred 
^^wlderil^ Public utility, however, and not revenue, was 
^e ori^nal object of 1^ institution. Its object was to- 
rdieve the mercdiants from the in<M>nvemence of a disad- 
•yantageous ex<diange. The revenue which has arisen from 
it was unforeseen, and may be considered as accidental 
^But it is now time to return from this long digression, 
into which I have been insensibly led in endeavouring to- 
exp^w the reasons why the exchange between the countries. 
whiSi pay in what is called bank money, and Hume which 
, pay in common currency, should generally appeal to be 
ua favour of the former, and against the latter. The 
former pay in a species of money of which the intrinsio 
value is always the same, and exactly agreeable to the- 
standard of their respective mints ; the latter is a species- 
of money of whickthe intrinsic value is continually varyu^,. 
and is alrnhsi alwayrmore or less bebw that standarm . 


Pabt IL 

OF THB UKBEASOWABLENEBB OF THOSE EXTBaOBDIHAST 
BESTBAINTS UFOH OTHEB FBIHOIFLB8. 

I N the foregoing part of this Chapter I have endeavoured 
to shew, even upon the principles of the commercial 
system, how unnecessary it is to lay extraordinary ^ 
straiuts upcm the importation of gwdslrom those countriea 
with whum the balance of trade is supposed to be disad- 
vantageous. 

Nothing, however, <san be more absurd than this whole- 
doctrine of the balance of trade, upon which, not only these- 
%iMrtrBint8. but almost all the other r^ulations of cm^eroo 
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are founded. "Whm two places trade witk one another, 
this doctrine supposes that, if the balance be eren, neither 
of than either loses or gains ; but if it leans in an; d^|tee 
to one side, that one of them loses, and the other ^ains in 
proportion to its declension from the exact ^uilibrium. 
Bou suppositions are false. A trade which is forced bj 
me^ of bounties and monopolies, may be, and commonly 
is disadTantageous to the countiy in whose favour it is 
meant to 1 m established, as I shall endeavour^ sheib 
hereafter, But that trade which, without force or con* 
straint, is naturally and r^ularly carried on between any 
two places, is always adnuxtageous, though not always* 
equally so, to both. • 

By advantage or gain, I understand, not the incarease o% 
the quantity of gold and sUver, but that of the exchange* 
able value of the anpual produce of the. land and la^ur 
of the country, or the increase of the annual revenue of 
its inhabitants. < 

If the balance be even, and if the trade between the two 
plaa# eonsist attogether in the exdiangft. ef~ their native 
oomiaoditiefi th^ will, upon most occasions, not only both 
gain, Imtihey' will gain equally, or very near equally : each 
will ^ tUs eaae afford a market for a part of the surplus 
MPduce of the other? eadi will replace a capital which had 
been employed m raising and preparing for the market this 
part of the suiplus produce of the other, and whidi had 
tieen distributed among, and given revenue and mainten* 
anoa to a certain number of its inhabitants. Some part of 
the inhabitants of each, therefore, will indirectly derive 
tii^ revenue and maintenance from the other. As^the 
commodities exchanged too are supposed to be of equal 
valuO^ 80 the two capitals employed in the trade will, upon 
most odcasions, be equal, or very nearly equal; andJboth 
bmng employed w raising the native commodities of the 
two coonhries, thw vefenue and maintenance which their 
disixibation will afford to the inhabitants of each will be 
equal, or ve» nearly equal. This revenue and maintenance^ 
thus mutua% affmdea, will be greater or smaller in pro* 
piMrtion to the extent of their dealings. If these fhould 
annually mnount to an hundred thousand pounds, lor ei^ 
jift to a miQkm on each side, each of them wilr 
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afford an aannal revenue in the one ease of an hundred 
thousand poonds, in the other, of a million, to the inhabi. 
tahte bf the other. 

If their trade should be of such a nature that one- of 
them exjMrted to the other nothing but native commodi- 
ties, vrhile the returns of that other consisted altogether in 
foreign goods^ the balance, in this case, 'would still .be 
supposed even, commodities being paid ^ -with commo- 
^ties. JQiey would, in this case too, both gain, but they 
would pol gain equally; and the mhabitants of the coun- 
try which exports npthing but native commodities would 
derive the greatest revenue from the trade. If "RngluTifl, 
for example, should import from France nothing but the 
pative commodities of that country, and, not having such 
commodities of its own as were in demand there, should 
anmffUy repay them by sending thither a large quantity 
of fore^ goods, tobacco, we sl^suppose,and East India 
» goods ; this trade, though it would give- some revenue to 
the inhabitants of both countries, would give more to those 
of France thaar tO’ thoso of England. - She whole Fitsarii 
cajatal annually employed in it would annually he d^ri- 
bated among the people of France. But that part of the 
English capital only which was employed in psoducing the 
English commodities with which those foreign goods wsetw, 
purchased, would be annually distributed among the people' 
of England. The greater part of it would replace the 
capitals which had been employed in Virginia, Indostan, 
and Ohina, and which had given revenue and maintenance* 
to the in^bitants of those distant countries. If the 
capitals were equal, or nearly equal, therefore, this em- 
ployment of the French capital would augment much 
more the revenue of the people of France, than that of the 
THw gliidi capital would the revenue Of the people of England. 
IVanoe would in this case carry on a dWit formgn trade 
of C(mBumption with England ; whereaa England would 
cany on a round-about trade of the same kind with France. 
The different effects of a capital employed in the direct, 
and of one employed in the roundabout foreign trade of 
consomption, have already been fully explained. 

. !iPhne is not, probably, betw^ any two counizies, a 
made which consists altogether in the exchange e|iinh of 
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natire oommodiiaat <ni beth ades, or of naisnreoomi^ 
ito oue aide and of foreign goods on the other.* A^nps^afl 
oonntries exchange 'wi& one angiher partfy naMye'and 
partly &Hmgn goods. That country,, however, m whose 
eargoes th^ is the greatest proportion of native, had the 
least of foragn goods, will always be the prmdpal ]g|uner. 

If it was not with tobacco and East !&idia gooos, btat 
with gold and silver, that England paid for tiie < 
ties annually imported from France, the balanf 
ease, would be supposed tmeven, oonunodities: J 
paid for with commodities, l^t with s|old and i ~ 
teade, however, would, in this case, as in the fo~ 
some revenue to the inhabitants of both d 
more to those of France than to those of'l 
would give some revenue to those of England, 
whidh had been employed in producing the Engtirir ^ 
that purchased this gold and silver, the capital whic _ 
been distributed among, and given re^ue to, certain^** 
halntants of England, would thereby be repla^, and en« 
aided to oontinue that employment. Thh whole capital of 
England would no more hi cUminished by this e;q)ortation 
of gold and silver, than by the exportation of an equal 
value of any other goods. On the contrary, it would, in 
most cases, be augmented. No goods are sent abroad but 
- thole for which the demand is supposed to be greato 
abroad than at home, and of which the returns o(mse< 
qr^tly, it is expected, will be of more value at home thM« 

' ^ oommodities exported. If the tobacco which, in 
. land, is worth only a hundred thousand poun^, whtti 
sent to France will purchase wine which is, in England , 
ipbtth a hundred ana ten thousand pounds, the OBmaage 
augment the capital of England by ten, 'thionaand 
|Kranda. If a hundrM thousand pounds wf EngBah gold, 
m the same, manner, purchase Inrendi wine^ wh^ in 
England, Is worth a hundred and ten thousand, t^ ex« 
dionge wiM^nally augmwit the capital j^land byten 
thonwmd pioroda. As a merchant who has a himdred and 
ten l&onssnd poimds worth of wine in his odlar|Ii a ridier 
man than he who has only a hundred thousand 
wo^ of tobaeoo ^ his warehouse, so is he likewise ^ 
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irOTUi of gold^a Mo oofEeni. 'He eaa ^ into noiaonL a 
gieitor wuntitr of industiy, and give zeventie, nuunfto* 
aaoOi tw emfuoyiiieiit, to a greater number of people . 
tlUia ellto of the other two. But the capilil of the 
is equal to the captals of all its different inhaln- 
and.the quantity of industry which can he annual^ 

. it, is eqmil to what ^ Hiose different capitals 

““ “"^itain. Both the capital of the country, ther^ore, 
luwtity of industry which can be annually 
* in it, must generally be augmented by this 
, It would, indetd, be more ^vantageous for 
. Jl^t it could purchase the wines of IVance with 
^E^w^ and broadcloth, than with either the 
ii^irginia, or the gold and silver of Brazil and 
Peru. A foreign trirae of consumption is always 

Qon advantageous than a roupdabout one. But a round- 
al^nt foreign trade of oonsumplion, which is carried on 
' inth gold and silver, does not seem to be less advantageous 
dun any other equally roundabout' one. Neither is a 
country which Has no mines, more likely to be ex^usted 
<ff gold and silver by this annual exportation of tiliose 
meb^, than one which does not grow tobacco hj the like 
Mfiwal exportation of that plant. ' As a country which has 
wherewithal to buy tobacco will never be long in wmt of 
itk so neither will one be long in want of gold and jnHver 
which has wherewithal to purchase those metals. 

It is a losing trade, it is said, which a workman carries 
<m with the alehouse ; and the trade which a manu&ctmingf 
nation would naturally carry on with a wine country, may 
he ocmaidered as a trade of the same nature. I answ^ 
the trade with the alehouse is not necessarily a losing 
trade. In its own nature it is just as advant^eous as 
any other, titou^ perhaps, somewhat more liaUe to be 
ahused. tlhe employment of a brewer, and even that of 
a retailer of fermented liquors, are as necessary divisums 
of labour as any other. It will generally bsMuore adviU' 
tagsoos Jor a workman to buy of the brewer the quantity 
he baa occasion for, than to brew it hiihself, and if he is a 
hoar yroi^inan, it generally be more advantageous for 

bi^ it, by little and little, of the retaa]er,_^n a 
lia^^naiitity of the brewer. Bte may no doubtsl^ too 
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It ir j|ilMUig^ti8 ^%s gmt 1)637 ^ worsen, iwt«iti]|h> 
itaoaii^^ti^ aU ttage |iMeB ahoiud free^ttoafftihii 

..freedom may be^biiaedia oU.of ,ti6em, and ia more uelr 
to bet BO, perhaps, in jmipe %ai in Qthen. ^ongb indi* 
aiduals, besideB, ma^ joanatimes ruin their fortunes an 

.fzoeBaire oonsumption of fermented liquoi^S* the|a seemf 
||p be no risk that a nation dtould do so. l^otigh 
oCiUntiy there are many pe^e urho spend upon such 
liquors maie than they can alSrd, there are always mmf 
more who /spend lesa It deserTes to be remarked too, that, 
if we consult experience, the cheapness of wine seems tst;, 
be a cause, not of drunkenness, but of sobriety, ^e in- 
habitants of the wine countries are in genmal we sobbrest 
people in Europe; uitness ^e Spania^, the Ita^s, and 
the inhabitants of the southern proTinces of France. People ^ 
are eeldom guilty of excess in .what is thw daily 
Nobody affects the character of liberality and good fellow* 
ship, by being profuse of a ^uor which is as dieap as 
SBwlbeer. the contrary, in the oountrfrswhidi, either 

''from excessive heat or cold, produce no grapes, and where 
wine consequently is dear aUd a rarity, drunkenness is a 
common vice, as among the northern |^ons.ai^ all those 
who live between the tropics, the ne^oea fof wpuuple, on 
the coast of Guinea. When a French regupient eomes from 
some of the northern provinces of Fruce, whme wine is 
somewhat dear, to be quartered in the southern, wireie, it 
it very nheap, the soldiers, I have frequaitl/ hamd it ob« 
served, jxe at first debauched by the cheapness amnovelij 
of good wine; but after a few months reaidmjce^tlse greater 
p^ of them become as sober as the rest <ff the inihabitajnts. 
Were the duties nponioreign wines, and thaazdses upon 
malt, beer, and a]|,.]^||^. taken aww all at once, it might; 

the same iiiiiu>i |n iM|iii(m in Great Britain a pretty 
genenl and anumg the miadhng 

and mfetior rami dT pe/^Ie, iil|db woum probably be 
jison followed 3)y a jpermane^lM rimoet univenal 
Jt p^ 3runkraA by no m^ ih^ 
d d 4Bi||Ptp can eaoly tMMjm 
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mort eiqp^aQB licpwii* A gdlpeittoil dronj&^itiytle. h»8 
]ki«m SMteidiita'i^nthe 

Bwe tesAe in OiPMKiiSn£aiii,*T>^^.M,Ao noi so qitiwBeeitt'' 
oeiteitLla^ to hinder tho people ftapBi say 

80 ^ to tne aleaousOf as from going they.e^'bBj the 
best and cheapert liquw. Eiey faTotur Hid trade <A%, 
Fortng^ and discouiage that of iVanoe. The Portuguese,'* 
it is sa^ indeed, are better customisraJor our manufactures 
%han t^ French, and should therefore be encouraged in^v 
patfennoe to them. they give us their custom, it is«, 
pretended, we should give ll^m ours. The sneaking aMs 
of undm'ling tradesmen are thus erected into political 
maxims for the conduct of a great empire; for it is the . 
Aiost underUng tradesmen only who make it a rule to em« 
ployxhiefly their own custemers. A great trader pnnihases 
his ^K>ds always where they are cheapest and best, withotit 
renrd to any uttle interest of this kind. 

* ^y such maxims as these, however, nations have been 
taught that their interest consisted in bewaring aU their 
neighbours. Each nation has been made to look with an 
invidious eye ppon thd prp^rity of all the nations with 
which it trMes, and to consmer their gain as its own loss.. 
Commerce, which ought naturally to be, among nations, as' 
among ihj^yiduals, a bond of union and friendship, has 
become tiie most f^yrtile source of discord and aaiimosily. 
The oaprieious ambition of kings and ministers has not, 
during the' present and the preceding century, been more 
fatal to the repose of Enrope, than the impertinent jealousy 
of merchants and manufacturers. The violence and 
justice ct" the rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, tuM 
which, I am afraid, the nature of human affairs can scarce 
admit ofa remedy. But the menu rapacity, the monopo* 
ligi»g f^irit of merchants and manufacturers, who ntitner 
8X8, nor ought to be, the rulers j>f mankind, though it 
cannot perhaps be corrected, mn^;^ easily be prevented 
from disturbing the trsnqtiilliiy themselviB. 

That it was the spirit originally both 

invented and propagatgd doctrine, cannot be doubted; 
and they who fixst tau^ It were by no means such foohi 
IM thOT who believed i^^t ^yeiy country it always k and 
asnst be the interest of^ii^t body of the peopn te bay 
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whataifwabiej Inurt of <boi(i lAo aaU it The 

^DfHMilBoa it ao aeema iiaicaloes to 

teita $aj pe^na to jn^ at; nor eoQld it en^ hero been 
eelled p4 not the intenated ao^iiati^, of 

merohante aunnfactoiera, oonfounded the oommon * 
aenae of mankind. !l%0irinteieatia,mi^i«apee^ directly 
: cwpoaite to that of tibe great body of the j^ec^le. Aa it is 
tM interest <^the freemen of a corpozatum to hinder the 
jNst of the inhabitanta from employing any workeien but- 
^^emselTes, so it ia the interest of the ■merchaaw^amj 
manuhtcturera of evtry cfnaapy to secure to themMMa 
the monopoly of the home 'market Hence in Greats 
Britain, and in moat other European countries, the eztra- 
<»dinaiy duties upon almost all goods import^ by aKei^ 
merchants. Hence the h^h duties and prohibitions upon 
all those foreign manufactures which can coine into\ipm* 
petitum with our own. Hence too the eztraordipaiy re- 
straints upon tile importation of almost all sorts of goods & 
from those countries with which the balance of traders 
si^posed to be disadvantageous; that is, from those Mainst 
whom nationad animonty happens to be most vuwmtly 
fa^uned. 


The wealth of a neighbouring nation, however, tlunqih 
dangerous in war and pohtios, is certainly advantageous in 
trade. In a state of hostility it may mable our enmnies 
to mMiitftiii fleets and armies superior to our own ; but in 
a slate peace and commerce it must likefise enable 
tiMa to exchange with us to a greatervalue, and to affind 
a better market, ditto for the immediate produce d! for 
owu ii^nstiy, or forlwhatever is purchased ;with.that>|ro< 
duos. ^ a. ^ likely to be a better cuMomer to 

the industrious p^le in his neighbourhood, tiurn a poor, 
so ls likewise a zi<m nation. A rich man» indeed, who is 
bipuelf a manufacturer, is a very dangerous neighbour to 
all those imo deal in tite same way. Alt rest of tim 
n^^boudoed, however, ty fdr the grmteet number, pn^ 
to good market his ejpenceafliN^ them. TEhey 
urm V l>i> uddereelli^ to fuito werbuan who . 
deu in to same wif trtih him. liiHmfao^^ of a 

rich iu#)n, in tii saam mutnsi^ ’piy so doubt be veiy 
; to^ toae of l^lieiftowa , This vepip : 
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oo&MtiUni. howsver, is Mvaatageotu to4ihd gseat 
of w pewle^ irbo profit gtesily besides l^r the 
maihet tbe greats expe&oe. of such a nation affords 
tbioa in efsery otlwr way. Private peoide wbo want to 
nudte ft fortone, never th^ of retiring to tbe remote and 
poor ptbrinoes of the country, bnt resort rither to the. 
capitet oir to soke of the great oommerdal towns. They 
know, that, where little wealth dicnlates, there is little to 
' ' i^t that where a great deal is in motion, some 

,^^it may tell to them. The same marims which'f 

J in this manner direct the common sense of one, or 

**tei^ or twenty individuals, should regulate the judgment 
of pno, or ten, or twenty millions, and should make a 
^hole nation regard the riches of its nrighbours, a^.a 
probable cause and occasion for itself to acquire richeSk 
A nftion that would enridi itself by forei^ teade, is cer- 
tainly most likely to do so when its neighbours ate all 
> rich, industrious, and commerdal nations. Agreat nation 
tlROunded on all aides by wandering savages and poor 
>^ytia.ria.Tia might, no doubt, acquixe riches b^ the cultiva- 
tion of its own lands, and by its own interior commerce 
but not laj fore^ trade. It seems to have been in this 
■ n^nnar the ancient Egyptians and the modem 
Ohinese acquired their great wealth. The ancimit Egyptians, 
it is said, neglected foreign commerce, and the modern 
Cbiii6B6i it is knowHf hold it in tho utmoBt contsmpty snd 
acaioe d^ to afford it the decent protection of toe laws. 
Thd modem marims of forrign commeroa by aimin^af 
toe impoverishment of aU our n^hbours, so far as th^ 
axe ^pable <rf produdng their intended effect, t®®d to 
raider to*t very commerce insignifi<^t and contempfeWe. 

It is in consequence of these marim s that the commerce 
between. Prance and England has in both coimtnes bem . 
ikiite B ted to so many discouragements and restrmts. ui 
toosa iwo countries, however, were to wnsideir their r^ 
interast, witoout either mercantile jealoiw <>' 
•aiiBOBito, the commerce of Prance m^ht he more 

to Great Britain than that of any other rountry, 
SSte toe^iS^ that of amt Briim.to ^n^ 

PHmoe ii toe nearest neighbour to ^”^t^Biitaim Jto to 
b e tw ee n toe eoutoem coast of England toe 




iKtriihien 

mii^ lie «;ped»d,.-lg^-the^'i[p6-.^ ' 

laoimtiies Icii^ m fouir, five, or » tamea l^1|iaiii- 

tity-ol and' al^wd empli^ and aulMiiriieace^ 

(p lottr, fitrai, <ur aix l^ea tbe number a&|ieople, vlutdi nn 
eqtial papiiad iiottid d» in the greater part of Ihe" o&er 
Utedhea of foidgn^jtrade. Between the parta ^ FranM 
add Great BGtej^ anat remote from onfe anoth^s tfe^ ^ 
t^^ma u^ht be iapected, at leaat, once in the jet^Wid 
^ eaen tiiid trade would ao far be at leaat aqualljadtan* 
tigeona aa the greater part of the other beandhea of our 
jfmeign European trade. It would be, at leaat, three timM 
/.more adYantageona, than the boaated trade with our Nprw 
' gSompacan colonies, in which the retnm were seldom^;Duade 
in ^a than three years, fr^nentlj not in feae tban four 
ociitre years, beamea, is siq>posed to contain < 

ftwen^-fomr ndnicnti^ inbablitanta. * Ouir North Amerkun 
^ deionies wesO" ney;er auppoaed to -contain more than three 
^jailHonat And France la a mndi xidher ooimti^GuuaNMrtb 
. Jkmeiioa'; ^ough, on account clo the mote nne(inal <Batiif 
bn^idniitiKdieB, thme‘ is much more pororty am beggary 
in' w"oi»^'eoi^iky» than in the other. France theraore 
oordd afford a market at least eight times more extensiTd, 
juvi, on account of the superior frequent of the returns, 

, ftw and twenty times more adTsntageous, than that which 
' North American ookmies ever affordedt^ The trade (d 
Gmt Britain would be just as ndTanta^ddla to Fr^oe, 
and* In pr^rtion to the wealth, population <bd {aozimity 
of aei^tiVb oountries, would havf the name anpe* 
ovw^ that w|^ France oanies <m idtih her own 

chmunatanees srtuoh would haTe 
^rendarad an erauaffee between the two 

(Munnies So aawBsl^g^^ botii, have occasioned the 
princ^,(4MbrvAd^|£^|Bn%te^^ Being nei|^boai% 

|hsjdd» iwcesiMily enOT and the wealth and power of 
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,eaoih i^ltt ^teddxm^ uAto ffllrmiaaMe to tii» 

other; Bad wlwflEw qior^ the adwtage of sanoDU 
firienc^p, Bervetj^^tD in&tae the tiol^oe ol aationil 
aniiitfMiity* rich and xxiduatiiMliB tiation#}^ 

and nvcrcbanta and mannfaotnrcrB of ccmAx, dre&d th^ 

, competition of the bKU and'actirity of those of the other. 
Mereantile jealousy is excited, and both inflames, and is 
itself inflamed, by the riolence of national animosi^: 
A thI thtt traders of both countries hare announced, ■with 
f^tig^assiona^te confidence of inftiislfced falsehood, tte 
ceffl^ruin of each, in consequence of that unft»vouralHe ^ 
balance of tnde, which, they pretend, wouM Iw tM 
infallible effect of an unrestrained commerce with tie 

^There is no eonunercial country in Europe of • 

appr^hing ruin has not frequently bwn foretou of* 
the pretended doctors of this f^stem, from an numyonr- 
eable balance of trade. After all the' amnelf, howe^ 
vUch they have excited about thiii after an tM vain 

attempts of almost all toading nations to turn that iMJa^ « 

in thOT own &TOur and .against th«r neighbo^ it does 
not appear that any one nation in Europe has b^ “ ' 

respect impoverished by this cause. Every towis sro 
co^y, on^e contrary, in proportion as they ^ 
their TOrts to aU nations, instead of being mined tins 
free tSde. as the principles of tbe 
would lead us to expect, have been ennehed by it. Thougil 
there are in Europe, indeed, a few towM which m aoMt * 
lespects deserre the name of 1^ ports, there “ 
wlS does so. Holland, perhaps, approaches ^ 

‘to this character of any, tiiough stifl 
and Holland, it is acknowie^, 

J^th, bnt a great part of its necessary 


’^jTimottier balanoe, iodeed, wtosh &a 
heea explained, very differtot from the 

5Sr,S««>raiS “ » !i*PP”* *» 

Seaimual produce, it has already been obserred, y«*Ma 


Tin maam n^rnmmm ’ tn. zr' 
ak’iA tlM tnml Tomamylioot tib« Mpltal aC <ib ANialjr 

ulAQliiiaUjwmse m wwoitilK wi^ Hm 

in tidi oMflUivAa Viilmi teul nbBi k 

Mmd ottt ol iii lynmu^ ji takmSlj id^ to 
Hi oajital; and oaplojrad io at to ii w w Ma atm wiahptbe 
aanmpiMaoe. u the eadumgjeaMe Talae of theamnBl 
on the contraiy, faU abort of the anneal oon* 
the eapitid ot the aodetj mnit annually decay 
li^nq^ortSan to'i^ defideiu^.'' The expence of t^eodrty 
inH^lnae exoeea ite levenne. and neoeeaaiily enehu^ee 
i na capitaL' Ita capital, therefore, muat neoeaJBcuT 
dmy, and, together with it, the exchangeahfe value of tnh 
annw imxidiice of ita indnatij, 

Thia balanoe of produce and consomption ia entinfe 
diftpent from, what ia called, the balance of trade. K 
ini^ tahe pliue in a datum which had no foiiei(pi%rad^ 
hart wlieli wa^ entirely equated 4h»Bi all tiie world. It 
may telse in the whole |^be of the earth, of uhklP 
the wealth^ fopadatiaa, and improvement miy^be eiflier 
gradually increaaiag or gradually deoayi^. 

The balatooe of woduoe and consumj^oon 
atantfy in favour of a nation, though what is clDbd. the 
bahuca of trade he generally against it , A mUky may 
in^mi to a greater than it enntaftirlwxgOen* 
to^, perhaps, together j the gold ana uilvar whkh Comes 
into it dunng all thia time may be all immediatriy aent 
ontof it; its drcnlating coin may gradual^ decay, diserent 
aorta of paptf numoy being subatitated m its placcb and 
even the debts too which it contracts ha the principal 
ngtiona with whom it deala, augr be gtadualfy infreeaug; 
mi yitits teal urealtli, the exchangeable vahrt of the 

r ^ piodnoe <d! ita l^s and labi^, feiay, during the 

INmod, have been mcreaeing in a muth gniater pio> 
tUk 3hff iiiii of ixat ITorth AtnAf»i<*iUfi nnloTiifu §mA 
ef ^IIInmNrihkli tb^ carried <m with Great 
foie the finj|eMiiM»iinnt of the preaent diatiubnaoia ,’ sim 
asffn iw'uighl that this la by no neana an impoawbM 

tmmuniknP % 

* tltt|iifigni|yipiiinMto«my^ 
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